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HILOSOPHY is not, as is some- 

times supposed, a mere intellec- 
tual luxury; it is, under varying 
disguises, the daily bread of the 
whole world. Though the workers 
and speakers must always be few, 
those for whom they work and 
speak are many; and though the 
waves run highest in the centres of 
literary life, the widening circles of 
philosophic thought reach in the 
end to the most distant shores. 
What is thought-out and written 
down in the study, is soon taught 
in the schools, preached from the 
pulpits, and discussed at the corners 
of the streets. There are at the 
present moment materialists and 
spiritualists, realists and idealists, 
positivists and mystics, evolution- 
ists and specialists to be met with 
in the workshops as well as in the 
lecture-rooms, and it may safely be 
asserted that the intellectual vigour 
and moral health of a nation depend 
no more on the established religion 
than on the dominant philosophy of 
the realm. 

No one who at the present mo- 
ment watches the state of the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of Europe, can 
fail to see that we are on the eve of 
a storm which will shake the oldest 
convictions of the world, and upset 
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everything thatis not firmly rooted. 
Whether we look to England, 
France, or Germany, everywhere 
we see, in the recent manifestoes 
of their philosophers, the same 
thoughts struggling for recognition 
—thoughts not exactly new, but 
presented in a new and startling 
form. There is everywhere the 
same desire to explain the universe, 
such as we know it, without the ad- 
mission of any plan, any object, any 
superintendence; a desire to remove 
all specific barriers, not only those 
which separate man from the ani- 
mal, and the animal from the plant, 
but those also which separate or- 
ganic from inorganic bodies ; lastly, 
a desire to explain life as a mode of 
chemical action, and thought as a 
movement of nervous molecules. 

It is difficult to find a general 
name for these philosophic tenden- 
cies, particularly as their principal 
representatives differ widely from 
each other. It would-be unfair to 
class the coarse materialism of 
Biichner with the thoughtful real- 
ism of Spencer. Nor does it seem 
right to use the name of Darwinism 
in that vague and undefined sense 
in which it has been used so fre- 
quently of late, comprehending 
under that title not only the care- 
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fully worded conclusions of that 
great observer and thinker, but 
likewise the bold generalisations of 
his numerous disciples. I shall 
mention only one, but a most im- 
portant point, on which so-called 
Darwinism has evidently gone far 
beyond Mr. Darwin. It is well 
known that, according to Mr. Dar- 
win, all animals and plants have 
descended from about eight or ten 
progenitors. He is satisfied with 
this, and declines to follow the de- 
ceitful guidance of analogy, which 
would lead us to the admission of 
but one prototype. And he adds, 
that even if he were to infer from 
analogy that all the organic beings 
which have ever lived on this earth 
had descended from some one 
primordial form, he would hold that 
life was first breathed into that 
primordial form by the Creator. 
Very different from this is the con- 
clusion proclaimed by Professor 
Haeckel, the most distinguished and 
most strenuous advocate of Mr. 
Darwin’s opinions in Germany. He 
maintains that in the present state 
of physiological knowledge, the idea 
of a Creator, a Maker, a Life-giver, 
has become unscientific; that the 
admission of one primordial form is 
sufficient ; and that that tirst primor- 
dial form was a Moneres, produced 
by self-generation. 

I know, indeed, of no name suf- 
ficiently comprehensive for this 
broad stream of philosophic thought, 
but the name of ‘ Evolutionary 
Materialism’ is perhaps the best 
that can be framed. I am afraid 
that it will be objected to by 
those who imagine that mate- 
rialism is a term of reproach. It 
is so ina moral sense, but no real 
student of the history of philosophy 
would use the word for such a pur- 
pose. In the historical evolution 
of philosophy, materialism has as 
much right as spiritualism, and it 
has taught us many lessons for 
which we ought to be most grate- 
ful. To say that materialism de- 
grades mind to the level of matter 
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is a false accusation, because what 
the materialist means by matter is 
totally different from what the spi- 
ritualist means by it, and from what 
it means in common parlance. The 
matter of the materialist contains, 
at least potentially, the highest 
attributes that can be assigned to 
any object of knowledge; the 
matter of the spiritualist is simply 
an illusion; while, in common 
parlance, matter is hardly more 
than stuff and rubbish. Let each 
system of philosophy be judged out 
of its own mouth, and let us not 
wrangle about words more than we 
can help. Philosophical progress, 
like political progress, prospers best 
under party government, and the 
history of philosophy would lose half 
its charm and half its usefulness, if 
the struggle between the two great 
parties in the realm of thought, the 
spiritualist, and the materialist, the 
idealist, and the realist, were ever 
to cease. As thunderstorms are 
wanted in nature to clear the air 
and give us breath, the human 
mind, too, stands in need of its 
tempests, and never does it display 
greater vigour and freshness than 
after it has passed through one of 
the decisive battles in the world of 
thought. 

But though allowing to the ma- 
terialist philosophers all the honour 
that is due to a great and powerful 
party, the spiritualist may hate 
and detest materialism with the 
same hatred with which the con- 
servative hates radicalism, or at 
all events with such a modicum of 
hatred as a philosopher is capable 
of; and he has a perfect right to 
oppose, by all the means at his dis- 
posa], the exclusive sway of mate- 
rialistic opinions. Though from a 
purely philosophical point of view, 
we may admit that spiritualism is 
as one-sided as materialism, that 
they are both but two faces of the 
same head, that each can see but 
one half of the world, yet no one 
who has worked his way honestly 
through the problems of material- 
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ism and spiritualism would deny 
that the conclusions of Hume are 
more disheartening than those of 
Berkeley, and that the strongest 
natures only can live under the 
pressure of such opinions as those 
which were held by Lametrie or 
Schopenhauer. To .some people, 
I know, such considerations will 
seem beside the point. They hold 
that scientific research, whatever 
its discoveries may be, is never to 
be allowed to touch the deeper con- 
victions of our soul. They seem to 
hold that the world may have been 
created twice, once according to 
Moses, and once according to Dar- 
win. I confess I cannot adopt this 
artificial distinction, and I feel 
tempted to ask those cold-blooded 
philosophers the same question 
which the German peasant asked 
his bishop, who, as a prince, was 
amusing himself on week-days, and, 
as a bishop, praying on Sundays. 
‘Your Highness, what will be- 
come of the bishop, if the Devil 
comes and takes the prince?’ 
Scientific research is not intended 
for intellectual exercise and amuse- 
ment only, and our scientific convic- 
tions will not submit to being kept 
in quarantine. If we once embark 
on board the Challenger, we cannot 
rest with one foot on dry land. 
Wherever it leads us, we must fol- 
low ; wherever it lands us, there we 
must try to live. Now, it does 
make a difference whether we live 
in the atmosphere of Africa or of 
Europe, and it makes the same 
difference whether we live in the 
atmosphere of spiritualism or ma- 
terialism. The view of the world 
and of our place in it, as indicated 
by Mr. Darwin, and more sharply 
defined by some of his followers, 
does not touch scientific interests 
only; it cuts to the very heart, and 
must become to every man to 
whom truth, whether you call it 
scientific or religious, is sacred, a 
question of life and death, in the 
deepest and fullest sense of the word. 

In the short course of three Lec- 
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tures which I have undertaken to 
give this yearin this Institution, I do 
not intend to grapple with the whole 
problem of Evolutionary Material- 
ism. My object is simply to point 
out a strange omission, and to call 
attention to one kind of evidence— 
I mean the evidence of language— 
which has been most unaccountably 
neglected, both in studying the de- 
velopment of the human intellect, 
and in determining the position 
which man holds in the system of 
the world. Is it not extraordinary, 
for instance, that in the latest work 
on Psychology, language should 
hardly ever be mentioned, language 
without which no thought can exist, 
or, at all events, without which no 
thought has ever been realised or 
expressed? It does not matter what 
view of language we take; under 
all circumstances its intimate con- 
nection with thought cannot be 
doubted. Call language a mass of 
imitative cries, or a heap of conven- 
tional signs ; let it be the tool or 
the work of thought; let it be the 
mere garment or the very embodi- 
ment of mind—whatever it is, surely 
it has something to do with the his- 
torical or paleontological, and with 
the individual or embryological 
evolution of the human self. It 
may be very interesting to the 
psychologist to know the marvellous 
machinery of the senses, beginning 
with the first formation of nervous 
channels, tracing the process in 
which the reflex action of the mole- 
cules of the afferent nerves pro- 
duces a reaction in the molecules of 
the efferent nerves, following up the 
establishment of nervous centres 
and nervous plexuses, and laying 
bare the whole network of the tele- 
graphic wires through which mes- 
sages are flashed from station to 
station. Yet, much of that network 
and its functions admits, and can 
admit, of an hypothetical interpre- 
tation only; while we have before us 
another network—I mean language 
—in its endless variety, where every 
movement of the mind, from the 
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first tremor to the last calm utter- 
ance of our philosophy, may be 
studied as in a faithful photograph. 
And while we know the nervous 
system only such as it is, or, if we 
adopt the system of evolution, such 
as it has gradually been brought 
from the lowest to the highest state 
of organisation, but are never able 
to watch the actual historical or 
paleontological process of its for- 
mation, we know language, not 
only as itis, but can watch it in its 
constant genesis, and in its historical 
progress from simplicity to com- 
plexity, and again from complexity to 
simplicity. For let usnot forget that 
language has two aspects. We, the 
historical races of mankind, use it, 
we speak and think it, but we do 
not make it. Though the faculty 
of language may be congenital, all 
languages are traditional. The 
words in which we think are chan- 
nels of thought which we have not 
dug ourselves, but which we found 
ready-made for us. The work of 
making language belongs to a 
period in the history of mankind 
beyond the reach of tradition, 
and of which we, in our advanced 
state of mental development, can 
hardly form a conception. Yet that 
period must have had an historical 
reality as much as the period during 
which small annual deposits formed 
the strata of the globe on which we 
live. As during enormous periods 
of time the Earth was absorbed in 
producing the abundant carbonifer- 
ous vegetation which still supplies 
us with the means of warmth, light, 
and life, there must have been a 
period during which the human 
mind had no other work but that 
of linguistic vegetation, the produce 
of which still supplies the stores 
of our grammars and dictionaries. 
After the great bulk of language was 
finished, a new work began, that of 
arranging and defining it, and of now 
and then coining a new word for a 
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new thought. And all this wecan still 
see with our own eyes, as it were, 
in the quarries opened by the Science 
of Language. No microscope will 
ever enable us to watch the forma- 
tion of a new nervous ganglion, 
while the Science of Language shows 
us the formation of new mental 
ganglia in the formation of every 
new word. Besides, let us not for- 
get that the whole network of the 
nerves is outside the mind. A state 
of nervous action may be parallel, 
but it never is identical with a state 
of consciousness (Principles of 
Psychology, II. 592), and even the 
parallelism between nervous states 
and states of consciousness is, when 
we come to details, beyond all com- 
prehension (Ib. I. 140). Language, 
on the contrary, is not outside the 
mind, but is the outside of the mind. 
Language without thought is as im- 
possible as thought without lan- 
guage; and although we may by ab- 
straction distinguish between what 
the Greeks called inward and out- 
ward Logos, yet in reality and full 
actuality language is one and indi- 
visible—language is very thought. 
On this more hereafter. 

Just at the end of his interesting 
work on the Principles of Psycho- 
logy, Mr. Herbert Spencer shows, by 
one remark, that he is well aware 
of the importance of language for 
a proper study of psychology.! 
‘Whether it be or be not a true 
saying,’ he writes, ‘that mytho- 
logy is a disease of language, it may 
be said with truth that metaphy- 
sics, in all its anti-realistic de- 
velopments, is a disease of lan- 
guage.’ No doubt it is; but think 
of the consequences that flow from 
this view of language for a proper 
study of psychology! If a disease 
of language can produce such hal- 
lucinations as mythology and meta- 
physics, what then is the health of 
language, and what its bearing on 
the healthy functions of the mind? 


1 Spencer, Principles of Psychology, Vol. II. p. 502. 
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Is this no problem for the psycholo- 
gist P Nervous or cerebral disorders 
occupy a large portion in every 
work on psychology ; yet they are 
in their nature obscure, and must 
always remain so. Why a harden- 
ing or softening of the brain should 
interfere with thought will never 
be explained, beyond the fact that 
the wires are somehow damaged, 
and do not properly receive and 
convey the nervous currents. But 
what we call a disease of language 
is perfectly intelligible ; nay, it has 
been proved to be natural, and 
almost inevitable. In a lecture 
delivered in this Institution some 
time ago, I endeavoured to show 
that mythology, in the widest sense 
of the word, is the power exercised 
by language on thought in every 
possible sphere of mental activity, 
including metaphysics as well as 
religion; and 1 called the whole 
history of philosophy, from Thales 
down to Hegel, one uninterrupted 
battle against mythology, a constant 
protest of thought against language. 
Not till we understand the real 
nature of language shall we under- 
stand the real nature of the human 
Self; and those who want to read 
the true history of the development 
of the soul of man, must learn to 
read it in language, the primeval 
and never-ending autobiography of 
our race. 

In order to show the real bear- 
ing of the Philosophy of Language 
on the problem which occupies us 
at present, viz. the position of man 
in the animal world, it is absolutely 
necessary to go back to Hume and 
Kant. Nothing seems to me so 
much to be regretted-in the philo- 
sophical discussions of our time as 
the neglect which is shown for the 
history of former struggles in 
which the same interests were at 
stake, and in which the same 
problems were discussed, not with- 
out leaving, one would have thought, 
something that is still worth re- 
membering. <A study of the his- 
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tory of philosophy cannot, at the 
present moment, be too strongly 
recommended, when one sees men 
of the highest eminence in their 
special spheres of study, approach- 
ing the old problems of mankind 
as if they had never been discussed 
before, and advancing opinions such 
as Sokrates would not have dared 
to place in the mouths of his an- 
tagonists. Even if a study of 
ancient philosophy, and particularly 
of Oriental philosophy, should ap- 
pear too heavy a task, it seems at 
all events indispensable, that those 
who take an active part in the 
controversies on the theory of 
general evolution and development, 
as opposed to specific variety and 
a reign of law, should be familiar 
with the final results of that great 
debate which, about one hundred 
years ago, was carried on on very 
similar, nay, essentially the same 
topics, by such giants as Berkeley, 
Hume, and Kant. In the per- 
manent philosophical parliament of 
the world there is, and there must 
be, an order of business. The re- 
presentatives of the highest interests 
of mankind cannot be discussing 
all things at all times. At all 
events, if an old question is to be 
opened again, let it be opened in 
that form in which it was left at 
the end of the last debate. 

In order to appreciate the full 
import of the questions now agi- 
tated by positivist and evolutionist 
philosophers, in order to understand 
their antecedents, and to do justice 
to their claims, we must go back 
to Hume and Kant. The position 
which Kant took and maintained 
against the materialist philosophy 
of Hume and the idealist philosophy 
of Berkeley, may be attacked afresh, 
but it cannot be, and it ought not 
to be, ignored. Kant’s answer was 
not simply the answer of one Ger- 
man professor, it was a vote carried 
in a full house, and at the time 
accepted as decisive by the whole 
world. 
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The circumstances under which 
Kant wrote his Criticism of Pure 
Reason show that his success was 
due, not only to his own qualifi- 
cations, great as they were, but to 
the fact that the tide of materialism 
was on the turn, that a reaction 
had set in in the minds of inde- 
pendent thinkers, su that, when he 
wrote his great and decisive work, 
he was but lending the most power- 
ful expression to the silent con- 
victions of the world’s growing 
majority. Unless we keep this in 
view, the success of Kant’s philo- 
sophy would be inexplicable. He 
was a Professor in a small uni- 
versity of Eastern Prussia. He 
had never been out of his native 
province, never but once out of his 
native town. He began to lecture 
at Konigsberg asa Privat-Docent in 
1755, just a year before the begin- 
ning of the Seven Years’ War, 
when other questions rather, and 
not the certainty of synthetic judg- 
ments a priori, would seem to have 
interested the public mind of Ger- 
many. Kant worked on for sixteen 
years as an unpaid University lec- 
turer; in 1766 he took a Librarian- 
ship which yielded him about rol. a 
year, and it was not till he was forty- 
six years of age (1770) that he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a Professorship 
of Logic and Metaphysics with a 
salary of about 6o/. a year. He 
lectured indefatigably on a great 
variety of subjects:—on Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Logic, Metaphysics, 
Natural Law, Morals, Natural Re- 
ligion, Physical Geography, and 
Anthropology. He enjoyed a high 
reputation in his own Univer- 
sity, but no more than many other 
professors in the numerous univer- 
sities of Germany. His fame had 


certainly never spread beyond the 
academic circles of his own country, 
when in the year 1781, at the age of 
fifty-seven, he published at Riga his 
Critik der reinen Vernunft (The Criti- 
cism of Pure Reason), a work which 
in the onward stream of philosophic 
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thought has stood, and will stand 
for ever, like the rocks of Niagara. 
There is nothing attractive in that 
book, nothing startling; far from 
it. Itis badly written, in a heavy 
style, full of repetitions, all grey in 
grey, with hardly a single ray of light 
and sunshine from beginning to end. 
And yet that book soon became 
known all over Europe, at a time 
when literary intelligence travelled 
much more slowly than at present. 
Lectures were given in London on 
Kant’s new system, even at Paristhe 
philosopher of K6énigsberg became 
an authority, and for the first time 
in the history of human thought 
the philosophical phraseology of the 
age became German. 

How is this to be explained? I 
believe simply by the fact that Kant 
spoke the word which the world had 
been waiting for. No philosopher, 
from Thales down to Hegel, has 
ever told, has ever taken and held 
hisplacein the history of philosophy, 
whose speculations, however ab- 
struse in appearance, however far 
removed at first sight from the 
interests of ordinary mortals, have 
not answered some deep yearning 
in the hearts of his fellow-men. 
What makes a philosopher great, 
or, at all events, what makes him 
really powerful, is what soldiers 
would call his feeling for the 
main body of the army in its ad- 
vance from truth to truth; his 
perfect understanding of the human 
solicitudes of his age, his sympathy 
with the historical progress of 
human thought. At the time of 
Kant’s great triumph, the conclu- 
sions of Locke and Hume had re- 
maipved unanswered for a long time, 
and seemed almost unanswerable. 
But for that very reason people 
longed for an answer. The pro- 
blems which then disquieted not 
only philosophers, but all to whom 
their ‘Being and Knowing’ were 
matters of real concern, were not 
new problems. They were the old 
problems of the world, the questions 
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of the possibility of absolute cer- 
tainty in the evidence of the senses, 
of reason, or of faith, the questions 
of the beginning and end of our 
existence, the question whether the 
Infinite is the shadow of a dream, 
or the substance of all substances. 
The same problems had exercised 
the sages of India, the thinkers of 
Greece, the students of Rome, the 
dreamers of Alexandria, the divines 
and scholars of the Middle Ages, 
the Realists and Nominalists, and 
again'the schools of Descartes and 
Leibniz, in their conflict with the 
schools of Locke and Hume. But 
these old problems had in Kant’s 
time, as in our own, assumed a new 
form and influence. If, in spite of 
its ever varying aspects, we may 
characterise the world-widestruggle 
by one word, as astruggle for the 
primacy between matter and mind, 
we can clearly see that in the 
middle of the last, as again in 
the middle of our own century, the 
materialistic view had gained the 
upper hand over the spiritualistic. 
Descartes, Malebranche, Leibniz, 
and Wolf might influence the 
opinions of hard-working students 
and independent thinkers, but their 
language was hardly understood by 
the busy world outside the lecture- 
rooms ; while the writings of Locke, 
and still more those of Hume and 
his French followers, penetrated 
alike into boudoirs and club-rooms. 
Never, perhaps, in the whole history 
of philosophy did the pendutum 
of philosophic thought swing so 
violently as in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, from one ex- 
treme to the other, from Berkeley to 
Hume; never did pure spiritualism 
and pure materialism find such out- 
spoken and uncompromising advo- 
cates as in the Bishop of Cloyne,— 
who considered it the height of ab- 
surdity to imagine any object as 
existing without, or independent of, 
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that which alone will produce an 
object, viz. the subject,?—and the 
Librarian of the Advocates’ Library 
at Edinburgh, who looked upon 
the conception of a subjective mind 
as a mere illusion, founded on 
nothing but on that succession of 
sensations to which we wrongly 
assign a sentient cause. But it is 
easy to see, in the literature of the 
age, that of these two solutions of 
the riddle of mind and matter, that 
which explained the mind as the 
mere outcome of matter, as the 
result of the impressions made on 
the senses, was far more in harmony 
with the general taste of the age 
than that which looked upon matter 
as the mere outcome of the mind. 
The former was regarded by the 
world as clever, the latter almost as 
silly. 

That all-powerful, though most 
treacherous ally of philosophy, 
Common Sense, was stoutly opposed 
to Berkeley’s idealism, and the ty- 
pical representative of Common 
Sense, Dr. Samuel Johnson, main- 
tained that he had only to strike 
his foot with characteristic force 
against a stone in order to convince 
the world that he had thoroughly 
refuted Berkeley and all idealists.* 
Voltaire, a less sincere believer in 
Common Sense, joked about ten 
thousand cannon balls and ten 
thousand ‘dead men, being only ten 
thousand ideas; while Dean Swift 
is accused of having committed the 
sorry joke of keeping Bishop Berke- 
ley, on a rainy day, waiting before 
his door, giving orders not to open 
it, because, he said, if his philosophy 
is true, he can as easily enter with 
the door shut as with the door open. 
Though at present philosophers are 
inclined to do more justice to Berke- 
ley, yet they seldom speak of him 
without a suppressed smile, totally 
forgetting that the majority of real 
thinkers, nay, [ should almost ven- 


* Berkeley's Works, ed, Fraser, Vol. IV. p. 376. 
5’ Berkeley's Works, Vol. 1V. p. 368. 
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ture to say, the majority of mankind 
agree with Berkeley in looking upon 
the phenomenal or so-called real 
world as a mere mirage, as mere 
May4, or illusion of the thinking Self. 

In the last century the current of 
public opinion—and we know how 
powerful, how overwhelming that 
current can be at times—had been 
decidedly in favour of materialism, 
when Kant stood forth to stem and 
to turn the tide. He came so exactly 
in the nick of time that one almost 
doubts whether thetide was turning, 
or whether he turned the tide. But 
what secures to Kant his position 
in the history of philosophy is, that 
he brought the battle back to that 
point where alone it could be de- 
cided, that he took up the thread 
in the philosophical woof of man- 
kind at the very point where it 
threatened to ravel and to break. 
He wrote the whole of his Criticism 
of Pure Reason with constant refe- 
rence to Berkeley and Hume; and 
what I blame in modern philoso- 
phers is that, if they wish to go 
back to the position maintained 
by Hume, they should attempt to 
do it without taking into account 
the work achieved “by Kant. To 
do this is to commit a philosophical 
anachronism, it is tantamount to 
removing the questions which now 
occupy us, from that historical 
stage on which alone they can be 
authoritatively decided. 

It has sometimes been supposed 
that the rapid success of Kant’s 
philosophy was due to its being a 
philosophy of compromise, neither 
spiritualistic, like Berkeley’s, nor 
materialistic, like Hume’s. I look 
upon Kant’s philosophy, not as a 
compromise, but as a reconciliation 
of spiritualism and materialism, or 
rather of idealism and realism. 
But whatever view we may take of 
Kant, it is quite clear that, at the 
time when he wrote, neither Berke- 
ley’s nor Hume’s followers would 
have accepted his terms. It is true 
that Kant differed from Berkeley in 








admitting that the raw material of 
our sensations and thoughts is given 
to us, that we accept it from without, 
not from within. So far the realis- 
tic school might claim him as their 
own. But wnen Kant demonstrates 
that we are not’merely passive reci- 
pients, thatthe conception of a purely 
passive recipient involves in fact an 
absurdity, that what is given us 
we accept on our own terms, these 
terms being the forms of our sen- 
suous perception, and the categories 
of our mind, then the realist would 
see that the ground under his 
feet was no longer safe, and that 
his new ally was more dangerous 
than his old enemy. 

Kant’s chief object in writing the 
Criticism of Pure Reason was to de- 
termine, once for all, the organs 
and the limits of our knowledge ; 
and therefore, instead of criticising, 


as was then the fashion, the results of 


our knowledge, w hether i in religion, 
or in history, « or in science, he boldly 
went to the root of the matter, and 
subjected Reason, pure and simple, 
to his sear ching analy sis. Indoing 
this, he was certainly far more suc- 
cessful against Locke and Hume 
than against Berkeley. To call the 
human mind a tabula rasa was 
pure metaphor, it was mythology 
and nothing else. Tabula rasa 
means a tablet, smoothed and made 
ready to receive the impressions of 
the pencil (ypageiov). It makes 
very little difference whether the 
mind is called a tabula rasa, or a 
mirror, or wax, or anything else 
that the French call impressionable. 
Nor does it help us much if, instead 
of impressions, we speak of sensa- 
tions, or states of consciousness, or 
manifestations. The question is, 
how these states of consciousness 
come to be, whether ‘to know’ is 
an active or a passive verb, whether 
there is a knowing Self, and what 
it is like. If we begin with 
states of consciousness as ultimate 
facts, no doubt Hume and his fol- 
lowers are unassailable. Nothing 
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can be more ingenious than the ex- 
planation of the process by which 
the primary impressions, by mere 
twisting and turning, develop at 
last into an intellect, the passive 
mirror growing into a conscious 
Self. The sensuous impressions, as 
they are succeeded by new impres- 
sions, are supposed to become 
fainter, and to settle down into what 
we callourmemory. General ideas 
are explained as the inevitable re- 
sult of repeated sensuous impres- 
sions. For instance, if we see a 
green leaf, the green sea, and a green 
bird, the leaf, the sea, and the bird 
leave each but one impression, while 
the impression of the green colour 
is repeated three times, and becomes 
therefore deeper, more permanent, 
more general. Again, if we see the 
leaf of an oak tree, of a fig tree, of 
a rose tree, or of any other plant 
or shrub, the peculiar outline of 
each individual leaf is more or less 
obliterated, and there remains, we 
are told, the general impression of a 
leaf. In the same manner, out of in- 
numerable impressions of various 
trees arises the general impression 
of tree, out of the impressions of 
trees, shrubs, and herbs, the general 
impression of plant, of vegetative 
species, and at last of substanee, 
animate or inanimate. In this 
manner it was supposed that the 
whole furniture of the human mind 
could be explained as the inevitable 
result of repeated sensuous impres- 
sions; and further, as these sen- 
suous impressions, which make u 
the whole of what is called Mind, are 
received by animals as well as by men, 
it followed, as a matter of course, 
that the difference between the two 
was a difference of degree only, and 
that it was a mere question of time 
and circumstances for a man-like 
ape to develop into an ape-like man. 
We have now reached a point 
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where the intimate connection 
between Hume’s philosophy and 
that of the Evolutionist school will 
begin to be perceived. 

If Mr. Darwin is right, if man 
is either the lineal or lateral de- 
scendant of some lower animal, 
then all the discussions between 
Locke and Berkeley, between Hume 
and Kant, have become useless and 
antiquated. We all agree that 
animals receive their knowledge 
through the senses only; and if 
man was developed from a lower 
animal, the human mind, too, must 
have been developed from a lower 
animal mind. There would be an 
end to all further discussions : Kant, 
and all who follow him, would 
simply be out of court. 

But have the followers of Mr. 
Darwin no misgivings that pos- 
sibly Kant’s conclusions may be so 
strong as to resist even the hy- 
pothesis of evolution? Do they 
consider it quite safe in their vic- 
torious advance to leave such a 
fortress as Kant has erected unno- 
ticed in the rear? If no attempt 
had ever been made at answering 
Hume, there would be no harm 
in speaking again of the mind of 
man and the mind of animals as a 
tabula rasa on which impressions are 
made which faint, and spontane- 
ously develop into conceptions and 
general ideas. They might revive 
the old watchword of Locke’s school 
—though it is really much older 
than Locke*—“‘that there is nothing 
in the intellect that was not before 
in the senses,’ forgetting how it 
had been silenced by the triumphant 
answer of Kant’s small army, ‘ that 
there is nothing in the senses that 
was not at the same time in the 
intellect.. But when one _ has 
watched these shouts and counter- 
shouts, when one has seen the 
splendid feats of arms in the truly 





* Locke, 1632-1704. In a letter from Sir T. Bodley to Sir F. Bacon, February 1607, 
we read: ‘It being a maxim of all men’s approving, in intellectu nihil est quod non 


prius fuit in sensu.’ 
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historical battles of the world, then to 
be simply told that all this is passé, 
that we now possess evidence which 
Berkeley, Locke, and Kant did not 
possess, and which renders all their 
lucubrations unnecessary; that, man 
being the descendant of some lower 
animal, the development of the 
human mind out cof the mind of 
animals, or out of no mind, is a 
mere question of time, is certainly 
enough to make one feel a little 
impatient. 

It is not for one moment main- 
tained that, because Kant had 
proved that sensations are not the 
only ingredients of our conscious- 
ness, the question of the develop- 
ment of the human mind out of 
mere sensations is never to be 
opened again. Far fromit. Only, 
if it is to be opened again, it should 
be done with a full appreciation of 
the labours of those who have come 
before us; otherwise philosophy it- 
self will fall back into a state of 
prehistoric savagery. 

What, then, is that tabula rasa, 
which sounds so learned, and yet is 
mere verbal jugglery ? Let us ac- 
cept the metaphor, that the mind 
is like a smooth writing tablet with 
nothing on it or in it, and what 
can be clearer even then, than 
that the impressions made on it 
must be determined by the nature 
of such a tablet? Impressions 
made on wax are different from 
impressions made on sand or water, 
and impressions made on the hu- 
man Self must likewise be deter- 
mined by the nature of the re- 
cipient. We see, therefore, that 
the conditions under which each 
recipient is capable of receiving 
impressions, constitute at the same 
time the conditions or terms to 
which all impressions must submit, 
whether they be made on a tabula 
rasa, or on the human Self, or on 
anything else. 

And here is the place where Kant 
broke through the phalanxof thesen- 
sualistic school. That without which 








no impressions on the human mind 
are possible or conceivable, consti- 
tutes, he would say, the transcenden- 
tal side of our knowledge. What, ac- 
cording to Kant, is transcendental is 
generally identified with what other 
philosophers call @ priori or subjec- 
tive. Butthis is trueina very limited 
sense only. Kant does not mean 
by transcendental what is merely 
biographically, i.e. ineach individual, 
or even paleontologically, i.e. in the 
history of the whole race of man, 
a priori. The a priori in these two 
senses has to be discovered by ex- 
perimental and historical psycho- 
logy, and Kant would probably 
have no objection whatever to any 
of the conclusions arrived at in this 
domain of research by the most 
advanced evolutionist. The a prior 
which Kant tries to discover is that 
which makes the two other @ priori’s 
possible; it is the ontological @ 
priori. Let all the irritations of 
the senses, let all the raw material of 
our sensuous perceptions be given, 
the fact of our not simply yielding 
to these inroads, but resisting them, 
accepting them, realising them, 
knowing them, all this shows a 
reacting and realising power in 
the Self. If anything is to be seen, 
or heard, or felt, or known by us, 
such as we are—and, I suppose, 
we are something—if all is not to 
end with disturbances of the retina, 
or vibrations of the tympanum, or 
ringing of the bells at the receiving 
stations of the brain, then what is 
to be perceived by us, must submit 
to the conditions of owr perceiving, 
what is to be known by us, must 
accept the conditions of owr know- 
ing. This point is of so much 
importance for the solution, or, at 
all events, for the right apprehen- 
sion of the problem with which we 
have to deal, that we must examine 
Kant’s view on the origin and on 
the conditions of our knowledge a 
little more carefully. 

According to Kant, then, there 
are, first of all, two fundamental or 
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inevitable conditions of all sensu- 
ous manifestations, viz. Space and 
Time. They are called by Kant 
pure intuitions, which means d 
priort forms to which all intuitions, 
if they are to become owr intui- 
tions, must submit. By no effort 
can we do away with these forms 
of phenomenal existence. If we 
are to become conscious of anything, 
whether we call it an impression, or 
a manifestation, or a phase, we 
must place all phenomena side by 
side, or in space; and we can accept 
them only as following each other 
in succession, or in time. If we 
wanted to make it still clearer, that 
Time and Space are subjective, or 
atall events determined by the Self, 
we might say that there can be no 
There without a Here, there can 
be no Then without a Now, and 
both the Here and the Now depend 
on us as recipients, as measurers, 
as perceivers. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer brings three 
arguments against Kant’s view, 
that Space and Time are @ priori 
forms of our sensuous intuition. 
He says it is absolutely impos- 
sible to think that these forms of 
intuition belong to the ego, and not 
to the Now Kant does 
not, according to the nature of 
his system, commit himself to any 
assertion that some such forms may 
not belong to the non-ego, the Ding 
an sich; he only maintains that 
we have no means of knowing it. 
That Kant’s view is_ perfectly 
thinkable, is proved by Berkeley 
and most Idealists. 

Secondly, Mr. H. Spencer argues 
that if Space and Time are forms 
of thought, they can never be 
thought of, since it is impossible 
for anything to be at once the form of 
thought and the matter of thought. 
Against this argument it must be 
remarked that Kant never takes 
Space and Time as forms of 
thought. He carefully guards 
against this view, and calls them 
‘reine Formen sinnlicher An- 
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schauung’ (pure forms of sensuous 
intuition). But even if this dis- 
tinction between thought and in- 
tuition is eliminated by evolution, 
it remains still to be proved that 
the forms of thought can never 
become the matter of thought. 
The greater part of philosophy 
makes the forms of thought the 
matter of thought. 

Thirdly, Mr. Spencer maintains 
that some of our sense-perceptions, 
and more particularly that of hear- 
ing, are not necessarily localised. 
This objection again seems to me 
to rest on a misunderstanding. 
Though it is true that we do not 
always know the exact place where 
sounds come from, we always know, 
even in the case of our ear ringing, 
that what we perceive is outside, 
is somewhere, comes towards us; 
and that is all that Kant requires. 

But besides these fundamental 
forms of sensuous intuition, Space 
and Time, without which no sensu- 
ous perception is possible, Kant, by 
his analysis of Pure Reason, disco- 
vered other conditions of our know- 
ledge, the so-cailed Categories of the 
Intellect. While the  sensualistic 
school, beginning with the ordinary 
@ priort of experience, looked upon 
these forms of thought as mere 
abstractions, the residue or shadow 
of repeated observations, Kant 
made it clear that without them no 
experience, not even the lowest, 
would be possible, and that there- 
fore they could not themselves be 
acquired by experience. Grant, he 
would say, that we have, we do not 
know how, the sensations of colour, 
sound, taste, smell, or touch, They 
are given, and we must accept 
them. But think of the enormous 
difference between a vibration and 
a sensation; and again between a 
succession or agglomeration of the 
sensations of yellowness, softness, 
sweetness, and roundness, and what 
we mean when we speak of an 
orange! The nerves may vibrate 
for ever—what would that be to us ? 
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The sensations might rush in for 
ever through the different gates of 
our senses, the afferent nerves 
might deliver them to one central 
point, yet even then they would 
remain but so many excitations of 
nervous action, so many sensations, 
coming and going at pleasure, but 
they would never by themselves 
alone produce in us the perception 
of anorange. The common-sense 
view of the matter is that we per- 
ceive all these sensations together 
as an orange, because the orange, as 
such, exists without us as something 
substantial, and the qualities of yel- 
lowness, softness, sweetness, and 
roundness are inherent in it. This 
is, no doubt, very unphilosophical, 
and ignores the positive fact that 
all that we have consists and can 
consist only of sensations and 
phases of consciousness, and that 
nothing can ever carry us beyond. 
Yet there is this foundation of truth 
in the common-sense view, that it 
shows our utter inability of per- 
ceiving any sensations without 
referring them to something sub- 
stantial which causes them, and is 
supposed to possess all those qualities 
which correspond to our sensations. 
But if we once know that what is 
given us consists only of phases of 
sensation, whatever their origin 
may be, it then becomes clear that 
it can only be our Self, or what- 
ever else we like to call it, which 
adds all the rest, and does this, not 
consciously or deliberately, but of 
necessity, and, as it were, in the 
dark. 

We cannot receive sensations 
without at once referring them to a 
substantial cause. To say that 
these sensations may have no origin 
at all, would be to commit an out- 
rage against ourselves. And why? 
Simply because our mind is so con- 


5 Cf. Bacon, Nov. Org. I. 41. 
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stituted that to doubt whether any- 
thing phenomenal had a cause 
would be a logical suicide. Call it 
what you like, a law, a necessity, 
an unconscious instinct, a category 
of the understanding, it always 
remains the fault of our Self, that it 
cannot receive sensations without 
referring them to a substance of 
which they are supposed to tell us 
the attributes.5 And if this is so, 
we have a clear right to say with 
Kant, that that without which even 
the lowest perception of an object 
is impossible must be given, and 
cannot have been acquired by re- 
peated perception. The premiss in 
this argument, viz. that what we 
mean by cause has no warrant in 
the Non-ego, is indeed accepted, not 
only by Kant, but also by Hume; 
nay, there can be no doubt that on 
this point Kant owed very much to 
Hume’s scepticism. Kant has no- 
thing to say against Hume’s argu- 
mentation that the ideas of cause 
and effect, of substance and quality, 
in that sense in which we use them, 
are not found in actual experience. 
But while Hume proceeded to dis- 
card those ideas as mere illusions, 
Kant, on the contrary, reclaimed 
them as the inevitable forms to 
which all phenomena must submit, 
if they are to be phenomena, if they 
are to become ous phenomena, the 
perceptions of a human Self. He 
established their truth, or, what 
with him is the same, their inevita- 
bility in all phenomenal knowledge, 
and by showing their inapplicability 
to any but phenomenal knowledge, 
he once for all determined the limits 
of what is knowable and what is 
not. 

These inevitable forms were re- 
duced by Kant to twelve, and he 
arranged them systematically in his 
famous Table of Categories :— 





*Omnes perceptiones, tam Sensus quam Mentis, sunt 
ex analogia Hominis, non ex analogia universi. 


Estque Intellectus humanus instar 


speculi inaequalis ad radios rerum, qui suam naturam Naturae rerum immiscet, eam- 
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(1) Unity, Plurality, Universality ; 
(2) Affirmation, Negation, Limita- 
tion ; 
(3) Substantiality, Causality, Reci- 
rocity ; 


(4) Possibility, Reality, Necessity. 


There is no time, I am afraid, to 
examine the true character of these 
categories in detail, or the forms 
which they take as schemata. What 
applies to one applies to all, viz. 
that without them no thought is 
possible. Take the categories of 
quantity, and try to think of any- 
thing without thinking of it at the 
same time as one or many, and 
you will find it is impossible. Na- 
ture does not count for us, we must 
count ourselves, and the talent of 
counting cannot have been acquired 
by counting, any more than a stone 
acquires the talent of swimming 
by being thrown into the water. 

Put in the shortest way, I should 
say that the result of Kant’s analy- 
sis of the Categories of the Under- 
standing is, ‘Nihil est in sensu, quod 
non fuerit in intellectu.’ We cannot 
perceive any object, except by the 
aid of the intellect. 

It is not easy to give in a few 
words a true abstract of Kant’s 
philosophy, yet if we wish to gain 
a clear view of the progressive, or, 
it may be, retrogressive, movement 
of human thought from century to 
century, we must be satisfied with 
short abstracts, as long as they con- 
tain the essence of each system of 
philosophy. We may spend years 
in exploring the course of a river, 
and we may have in our note- books 
accurate sketches of its borders, of 
every nook and corner through 
which it winds. But for practical 
purposes we want a geographical 
map, more or less minute, according 
to the extent of the area which we 
wish to survey; and here the 
meandering outline of the river 
must vanish, and be replaced by a 
bold line, indicating the general 
direction of the river from one im- 
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portant point to another, and no- 
thing else. The same is necessary 
if we draw, either for our own 
guidance or for the guidance of 
others, a map of the streams of 
philosophic thought. Whole pages, 
nay, whole volumes, must here be 
represented by one or two lines, 
and all that is essential is that we 
should not lose sight of the salient 
points in eachsystem. It has been 
said that every system of philo- 
sophy lies in a nutshell, and this is 
particularly true of great and deci- 
sive systems. They do not wander 
about much; they go straight 
to the point. What is really cha- 
racteristic in them is the attitude 
which the philosopher assumes to- 
wards the old problems of the world: 
that attitude once understood, and 
everything else follows almost by 
necessity. In the philosophy of Kant 
two streams of philosophic thought, 
which had been running in sepa- 
rate beds for ages, meet for the first 
time, and we can clearly discover 
in his system the gradual mingling 
of the colours of Hume and Berke- 
ley. Turning against the one-sided 
course of Hume’s philosophy, Kant 
shows that there is something in 
our intellect which could never have 
been supplied by mere sensations ; 
turning against Berkeley, he shows 
that there is something in our sen- 
sations which could never have been 
supplied by mereintellect. He main- 
tains that Hume’s sensations and 
Berkeley’s intellect exist for each 
other, depend on each other, pre- 
suppose each other, form together a 
whole that should never have been 
torn asunder. And he likewise 
shows that the two factors of our 
knowledge, the matter of our sensa- 
tions on one side, and their form on 
the other, are cor relative, and that 
any attempt at using the forms of 
our intellect on anything which 
transcends the limits of our sensa- 
tions is illegal. Hence his famous 
saying, Begriffe ohne Anschawungen 
sind leer, Anschauungen ohne Begriffe 
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sind blind. (‘ Conceptions without 
Intuitions are empty, Intuitions 
without Conceptions are blind.’) 
This last protest against the use 
of the categories with regard to 
anything not supplied by the 
senses, is the crowning effort of 
Kant’s philosophy, but, strange to 
say, it is a protest unheeded by 
almost all philosophers who follow 
after Kant. To my mind Kant’s 

eneral solution of the problem 
which divided Hume and Berkeley 
is perfect; and however we may 
criticise the exact number of the 
inevitable forms of thought, his 
Table of Categories as a whole will 
for ever remain the Magna Charta 
of true philosophy. 

In Germany, although Kant’s 
system has been succeeded by other 
systems, his reply to Hume has 
never been challenged by any lead- 
ing philosopher. It has been 
strengthened rather than weaken- 
ed by subsequent systems which, 
though widely differing from Kant 
in their metaphysical conceptions, 
never questioned his success in 
vindicating certain ingredients of 
our knowledge as belonging to 
mind, not to matter; to the subject, 
not to the object; to the under- 
standing, not to sensation; to the 
a priori, not to experience. They 
have disregarded Kant’s warning 
that d@ priori laws of thought must 
not be applied to anything outside 
the limits of sensuous experience, 
but they have never questioned the 
true @ priori character of those 
laws themselves. 

Nor can it be said that in France 
the step which Kant had made 
in advance of Hume has ever been 
retraced by those who represent in 
that country the historical progress 
of philosophy. One French philoso- 
pher only, whose position is in many 
respects anomalous, Auguste Comte, 
has ventured to propose a system of 
philosophy in which Kant’s position 
is not indeed refuted, but ignored. 
Comte did not know Kant’s philo- 
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sophy, and I do not think that it 
will be ascribed to any national 
prejudice of mine if I consider that 
this alone would be sufficient to ex- 
clude his name from the historical 
roll of philosophers. I should say 


just the same of Kant if he had 


written in ignorance of Locke and 
Hume and Berkeley, or of Spinoza 
if he had ignored the works of Des- 
cartes, or of Aristotle if he had 
ignored the teaching of Plato. 

It is different, however, in Eng- 
land. Here a new school of 
British philosophy has sprung up, 
not entirely free, perhaps, from 
the influence of Comte, but sup- 
ported by far greater learning, 
and real philosophical power—a 
school which deliberately denies the 
correctness of Kant’s analysis, and 
falls back in the main on the posi- 
tion once occupied by Locke or 
Hume. This same school has lately 
met with very powerful support in 
Germany, and it might seem almost 
as if the work achieved by Kant was 
at last to be undone in his own 
country. These modern philoso- 
phers do not ignore Kant, but in 
returning to thestandpoint of Locke 
or Hume, they distinctly assert that 
Kant has not made good his case, 
whether in his analysis of the two 
feeders of knowledge, or in his 
admission of general truths, not 
attained and not attainable by ex- 
perience. The law of causality on 
which the whole question of the 
dé priori conditions of knowledge 
may be said to hinge, is treated 
again, as it was by Hume, as a mere 
illusion, produced by the repeated 
succession of events ; and psycho- 
logical analysis, strengthened by 
physiological research, is called in 
to prove that mind is but the tran- 
sient outcome of matter, that the 
brain secretes thought as the liver 
secretes bile. No phosphorus, no 
thought! is the triumphant war- 
cry of this school. 

In speaking of the general ten- 
dencies of this school of thought, I 
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have intentionally avoided men- 
tioning any names, for it is curious 
to observe that hardly any two 
representatives of it agree even on 
the most essential points. No two 
names, for instance, are so fre- 
quently quoted together as repre- 
sentatives of modern English 
thought, as Mr. Stuart Mill and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, yet on the 
most critical point they are as 
diametrically opposed as Hume and 
Kant. Mr. Stuart Mill admits no- 
thing @ priori in the human mind; 
he stands on the same point as 
Locke, nay, if 1 interpret some of 
his paragraphs rightly, he goes as 
far as Hume. Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
on the contrary, fights against this 
view of the human intellect with 
the same sharp weapon that Kant 
had used against them, and he ar- 
rives, like Kant, at the conclusion 
that there is in the human mind, 
such as we know it, something 
& priori, call it intuitions, cate- 
gories, innate ideas or congenital 
dispositions, something at all events 
that cannot honestly be explained 
as the result of individual ex- 
perience. Whether the prehistoric 
genesis of these congenital dispo- 
sitions or inherited necessities of 
thought, as suggested by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, be right or wrong, 
does not signify for the purpose 
which Kant had in view. In ad. 
mitting that there is something in 
our mind, which is not the result 
of our own d posteriori experience, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer is a thorough 
Kantian, and we shall see that he 
isa Kantian in other respects too. 
If it could be proved that nervous 
modifications, accumulated from 
generation to generation, could 
result in nervous structures that 
are fixed in proportion as the outer 
relations to which they answer are 
fixed, we, as followers of Kant, 
should only have to put in the place 
of Kant’s intuitions of Space and 
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Time, ‘ the constant space relations, 
expressed in definite nervous struc- 
tures, congenitally framed to act in 
definite ways, and incapable of 
acting in any other way.’ If Mr. 
Herbert Spencer had not misunder- 
stood the exact meaning of what 
Kant calls the intuitions of Space 
and Time, he would have perceived 
that, barring his theory of the pre- 
historic origin of these intuitions, he 
was quite at one with Kant. 

Some of the objections which 
Mr. Herbert Spencer urges against 
Kant’s theory of innate intuitions of 
Space and Time were made so soon 
after the appearance of his work, 
that Kant himself was still able to 
reply to them. Thus he explains 
himself that by intuitions he does 
not mean anything innate in the 
form of ready-made ideas or images, 
but merely passive states or recep- 
tivities of the Ego, according to 
which, if affected in certain ways, 
it has certain forms in which it re- 
presents these affections, and that 
what is innate is not the represen- 
tation itself, but simply the first 
formal cause of its possibility.’ 

Nor do I think that Kant’s 
view of causality, as one of 
the most important categories 
of the understanding, has been 
correctly apprehended by his Eng- 
lish critics. All the arguments 
that are brought forward by the 
living followers of Hume, in order 
to show that the idea of cause is 
not an innate idea, but the result 
of repeated observations, and, it 
may be, a mere illusion, do not touch 
Kant at all. He moves in quite a 
different layer of thought. That 
each individual becomes conscious 
of causality by experience and edu- 
cation, he knows as well as the 
most determined follower of Hume ; 
but what he means by the category 
of causality is something totally dif- 
ferent. It is an unconscious process 
which, from a purely psychological 


® See Das Unbewussie, p. 187, Kant’s Werke, ed. Rosenkranz, B. 1, pp. 445, 446. 
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point of view, might truly be called 
prehistoric. So far from being the 
result of repeated observations, 
Kant shows that what he means by 
the category of causality is the 
sine qué non of the simplest percep- 
tion, and that without it we might 
indeed have states of feeling, but 
never a sensation of something, an 
intuition of an object, or a perception 
of a substance. Were we to aceept 
the theory of evolution which traces 
the human mind back to the inner 
life of a mollusc,we should even then 
be able to remain Kantians, in so far 
as it would be, even then, the cate- 
gory of causality that works in the 
mollusc, and makes it extend its ten- 
tacles towards the crumb of bread 
which has touched it, and has 
evoked in it a reflex action, a grasp- 
ing after the prey. In this lowest 
form of animal life, therefore, the 
category of causality, if we may 
use such a term, would show it- 
self simply as conscious, or, at all 
events, as no longer involuntary, re- 
action; in human life, it shows itself 
in the first glance of recognition 
that lights up the infant’s vacant 
stare. 

This is what Kant means by the 
category of causality, and no new 
discoveries, either in the structure 
of the organs of sense or in the 
working of the mental faculties, 
have in any way, so far as I can 
see, invalidated his conclusions that 
that category, at all events, what- 
ever we may think of tho others, is 
& priori in every sense of the word. 

Among German philosophersthere 
is none so free from what are called 
German metaphysical tendencies as 
Schopenhauer, yet what does he say 
of Kant’s view of causality ? 

‘Sensation,’ he says, ‘is some- 
thing essentially subjective, and its 
changes are brought to our cog- 
nisance in the form of the internal 
sense only, therefore in time, i.e. 
in succession.” The understanding, 
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through a form belonging to it and 
to it alone, viz. the form of 
causality, takes hold of the given 
sensations, d priori, previous to all 
experience (for experience is not 
yet possible), as effects which, as 
such, must have a cause; and 
through another form of the internal 
sense, viz. that of space, which is 
likewise pre-established in the in- 
tellect, it places that cause outside 
the organs of sense.’ And again : 
‘ As the visible world rises before 
us with the rising of the sun, the 
understanding, by its one simple 
function of referring all effects to a 
cause, changes with one stroke all 
dull and unmeaning sensations into 
intuitions. What is felt by the eye, 
the ear, the hand, is not intuition, 
but only the data of intuition. 
Only by the step which the under- 
standing makes from effect to cause, 
the world is made, as intuition, ex- 
tended in space, changing in form, 
permanent in substance; for it is 
the understanding which combines 
Space and Time in the conception 
of matter, that is, of activity or 
force.’ 

Professor Helmholtz, again, who 
has analysed the external apparatus 
of the senses more minutely than 
any other philosopher, and who, in 
England, and, at all events, in this 
Institution, would not be denied 
the name of a philosopher, arrives, 
though starting from a different 
point, at identically the same re- 
sult as Schopenhauer. 

‘It is clear,’ he says, ‘ that start- 
ing with the world of our sensa- 
tions, we could never arrive at the 
conception of an external world, 
except by admitting, from the 
changing of our sensations, the ex- 
istence of external objects as the 
causes of change; though it is per- 
fectly true that, after the conception 
of such objects has once been 
formed, we are hardly aware how 
we came to have this conception ; 


7 Liebmann, Odjectiver Anblick, p. 114. 
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because the conclusion is so self- 
evident that we do not look upon it 
as the result of a conclusion. We 
must admit, therefore, that the law 
of causality, by which from an 
effect we infer the existence of a 
cause, is to be recognised as a law 
of our intellect, preceding all ea 
perience. We cannot arrive at any 
experience of natural objects with- 
out having the law of causality 
acting within us; it is impossible, 
therefore, to admit that this law 
of causality is derived from ex- 
perience.’ 

Strengthened by such support 
from opposite quarters, we may 
sum up Kant’s argument in favour 
of the transcendental or @ priori 
character of this and the other 
categories in this short sentence : 

‘That without which no ex- 
perience, not even the simplest per- 
ception of a stone or a tree, is 
possible, cannot be the result of re- 
peated perceptions.’ 

There are those who speak of 
Kant’s philosophy as cloudy German 
metaphysics, but I doubt whether 
they have any idea of the real cha- 
racter of his philosophy. No one 
had dealt such heavy blows to what 
is meant by German metaphy- 
sics as Kant; no one has drawn 
so sharp a line between the Know- 
able and the Unknowable ; no one, 
I believe, at the present critical 
moment, deserves such careful study 
as Kant. When I watch, as far as 
Tam able, the philosophical contro- 
versies in England and Germany, I 
feel very strongly how much might 
be gained on both sides by a more 
frequent exchange of thought. 
Philosophy was far more interna- 
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tional in the days of Leibniz and 
Newton, and again in the days of 
Kant and Hume; and much mental 
energy seems wasted by this absence 
of a mutual understanding between 
the leaders of philosophic thought 
in England, Germany, France, and 
Italy. It is painful to read the 
sweeping condemnation of Ger- 
man metaphysics, and still more 
to see a man like Kant lectured 
like a schoolboy. One may differ 
from Kant, as one differs from Plato 
or Aristotle, but those who know 
Kant’s writings, and the influence 
which he has exercised on the his- 
tory of philosophy, would always 
speak of him with respect. 

The blame, however, does not 
attach to the English side only. 
There are many philosophers in 
Germany who think that, since the 
days of Hume, there has been no 
philosophy in England, and who 
imagine they may safely ignore the 
great work that has been achieved 
by the living representatives of 
British philosophy. I confess that 
I almost shuddered when in a work 
by an eminent German professor 
of Strassburg, I saw the most ad- 
vanced thinker of England, a mind 
of the future rather than of the 
present, spoken of as—antedilavian. 
That antediluvian philosopher is 
Mr. John Stuart Mill. Antedilu- 
vian, however, was meant only for 
Ante-Kantian, and in that sense Mr. 
Stuart Mill would probably gladly 
accept the name. 

Yet, such things ought not to be: 
if nationality must still narrow our 
sympathies in other spheres of 
thought, surely philgsophy ought 
to stand on a loftier pinnacle. 





PEASANTRY OF THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. 


By A WYKEHAMIST. 


VHERE were kings before Aga- 
memnon, but there never was 
a president of a labourers’ union 
before Joseph Arch, for which 
reason we must say a word about 
him, in the great toil he has pro- 
posed to himself, viz. to travel 
through England till every labourer 
has heard of the Union as a pro- 
posed remedy for his inadequate 
wages. 

Mr. Arch has great physical 
powers of voice and utterance, and 
he speaks in short, terse, Anglo- 
Saxon sentences, which enable him 
to be heard at a great distance. 
Whitefield, it was said, could be 
heard at one time by an open-air 
meeting of thirty thousand. The 
writer of this one evening last 
summer was at a quarter of a mile 
from a spot where Joseph Arch 


was addressing a meeting from a 


waggon, and can vouch for hav- 
ing ‘caught a sentence here and 
there of his address. So far 
as we have read his speeches 
they seem temperate and to the 
point; and as a teetotaller he can 
speak with authority on the possi- 
bility of doing hard work without 
beer or stimulants. He exhorts 
the peasantry to make their cause 
strong by a good fund for defence, 
but not defiance ; he repudiates the 
idea of striking for wages when the 
hay or the corn harvest is about. 
He asks ‘for fair play with no 
abuse, no intimidation, and no re- 
taliation, and in the better times 
which are coming (he says to 
his fellow-workmen) let us _ be 
temperate, frugal, and united.’ He 
also presses strongly upon his fol- 
lowers the degradation of running 
to the relieving officer when by 
chance they are thrown out of work, 
or of going to the workhouse in 


old age. If he shall persuade men 
to avoid parish relief by sobriety 
and thrift, who shall say that his 
mission is in vain? Hence his 
biographer argues: ‘From Arch’s 
work the farmers have everything 
to gain. Each man will cost them 
a few shillings more a week, but as 
a class their men, being better fed, 
will render them a more valuable 
service. There will be fewer de- 
mands upon them as ratepayers, 
since there will be less of that 
abject pauperism so common in 
our rural districts. Nor is it at 
all unlikely that the greater cost 
of labour will lead to a more ge- 
neral adoption of machinery and 
to a more remunerative class of 
farming.’ (Life, p. 80.) 

One thing we must notice in 
starting. It is repeated over and 
over again in all harangues of this 
kind, that farmers should pay in 
money, never partly in beer. But 
this assumes that the farmer gives 
beer in unnecessary quantities and 
to save his pocket. This is far from 
being the case. It is no easy task 
to provide fresh sweet beer for a 
large body of labourers in June 
and August, when the thermometer 
stands high. Then there is nearly 
the work of one servant to draw 
and fill bottles for a number of 
men, The farmer does it at the 
men’s s importunate request, to save 


journeys to the public-house, often 


a long walk in remote farms, also 
to save the men the temptation of 
stopping at the beerhouses when 
they go for their beer, and chiefly 
because men can work on farm- 
house beer and they cannot work 
on the stupefying stuff sold as malt 
liquor. Home-brewed beer is 
seldom to be found now in the 
houses of the upper classes, for the 
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risk of spoiling a brewing and the 
waste, besides the trouble. and ex- 
pense, have driven housekeepers 
to resort to the brewer. There is 
the same risk, waste, and expense to 
the farmer, besides the trouble of 
serving out the beer. If, there- 
fore, he provides home-brewed for 
his labourers, it is reasonable to 
argue that he does it from good 
motives. 

The biography of Joseph Arch 
hardly exhibits him in so good a 
light as his own speeches do. He 
has not found a Boswell in the com- 
piler of his memoirs. The third 
chapter of this book describes the 
exit of Arch the elder from this 
world in these words: ‘ Fifty years 
a worker, thirty years a ratepayer, 
a life’s saving of four shillings and 
sixpence, a choice between the 
workhouse and his son’s poor cot- 
tage, eighteenpence a week and a 
loaf for two months—this was the 
life story of Arch senior.’ (P. 38.) 
In the next chapter (p. 43) we are 
told ‘ Arch’s dwelling, which is his 
own, having been left him by his 
mother, is a plain, aes 
house at Barford near Warwick ; 
is somewhat better than the run of 
village houses.’ The parish is con- 
sidered hard upon the elder Arch 
for this modicum of allowance ; but 
if there was a freehold property in 
the shape of this house in the fa- 
mily, surely the guardian of the 
parish of Barford was right in 
granting but a little, as he was 
dealing with other people’s money; 
and it is noc clear he was not 
breaking the poor law in giving 
any relief at all. If Arch had been 
a larger ratepayer, probably he 
would have thought the guardian 
lavish in his expenditure. 

Arch the younger, the hero of 
this biography, having emerged 
from crow-scaring at fourpence a 
day, which accounts for his excel- 
lent lungs—the exercise of Demos- 
thenes on the sea shore shouting to 
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the waves was nothing as a prepa- 
ration for oratory compared to Arch 
shouting at the Warwickshire rooks 
—at ten years old was promoted to 
bea ploughboy. Ifthe description of 
the sorrows of the future President 
of the Union while driving plough 
is true, there can be no doubt that, 
much as he abused that exciting 
but somewhat vociferous amuse- 
ment of crow keeping, he now de- 
voutly wished himself back again 
at it. Hear what his biographer 
relates: ‘Sometimes the lads driv- 
ing plough can only get along in the 
heavy soil by hanging to the horse 
gear. Arch says, many a _ time 
when he has been clinging as for 
life, the horse, teased by some in- 
sect, has switched his tail and 
caught him in the face with such 
force as to wound and nearly blind 
him.’ We don’t blame the horse ; 
for having a plough heavy to draw 
in land such as this is described, 
the animal had a notion that Master 
Arch might walk. If Arch had said 
to the horse, in the spirit of pro- 
phecy, ‘Cwsarem vehis’— ‘ You 
carry the President and founder of 
the National Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union ’—probably the horse would 
have behaved better. But to con- 
tinue. ‘Now and then the stumb- 
ling, clinging boy will drag the horse 
out of the line, and so endanger the 
straightness of the furrow ; where- 
upon the ploughman will hurl a 
heavy clod at him, which will drive 
him face downwards into the dirt, 
whence he will rise with nose 
crushed, or eyes blackened, or 
mouth and cheeks bruised and 
bleeding. Thus at least Arch’s 
ploughman dealt with him.’ This 
certainly lowers one’s opinion of 
the working man, the person who 
in other places is described as the 
very soul of nobleness and meek- 
ness. 

But Arch was destined to sur- 
vive the clod, and to be fined 17s. 
because he endangered the whole 
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parish by refusing to have the Go- 
vernment orders of vaccination 
carried out in his family. 

‘More recently a gentleman 
standing high in the county sent 
for Arch, and said, “ Well, Joseph, 
I have been thinking you might 
like to improve your condition. 
You are a good scholar, you have 
a capital knowledge of farming, and 
as a bailiff you might make your 
20ol.a year. What do you say?” 
“ Well, sir, I should like to improve 
my condition, and I know very 
well, sir, that you want mo to be 
bailiff to a friend of yours. But I 
could not improve my condition in 
that way, in accordance with ono 
ortwo principles which I hold rather 
tight.” “ What are they, Joseph ?” 
“Well, sir, if by being a bailiff I 
should have to crush and grind the 
men, so thatthe master might have 
more money out of the estate, I 
could’ not do it.”’ So Joseph was 
not made a bailiff. 

What, then, does this book teach 
of the prospects of the agricultural 
labourer P—that they are hopeless ? 
No. But that a man, by nature 
obstinate, may refuse to accept all 
the opportunities of bettering him- 
self which, according to this biogra- 
phy, have been continually turning 
up forArch in spite of himself—may, 
in open disregard to Parson Malthus, 
marry at twenty years of age; yet 
still shall have prosperity thrust on 
him in spite of all this to such an 
extent that he shall have a son, 
a mere boy, already a colour 
sergeant, a daughter married to a 
respectablo tradesman (p. 54)— 
shall have a following greater than 
that of both the Gracchi—shall 
have his expenses paid, and an un- 
limited supply of the cup which 
cheers but not inebriates, and 
perhaps end by having a statue 
erected by a grateful peasantry to 
his memory, or ‘be made into a 
tract’ for the Primitive Methodists. 
Instead of saying the labourer is 
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in a bad way, we rise from the con- 
templation of this book with the 
notion that, as the author of Ginz’s 
Baby says, ‘To the able-bodied 
labouring man all things are pos- 
sible.’ 

That much-enduring person ‘ the 
labouring man’ is now fairly before 
the public. From not having been 
thought of at all, as his advocates 
say (which, however, may be 
doubted), he is now likely to pass 
to the other extreme, and become 
the hero of the day. He is more 
talked of than the Queen or Prince 
of Wales. When the newspapers 
get hold of a man now-a-days his 
fortune is considered to be made. 
The newspapers have got hold of 
the working man witha vengeance; 
and as if to be got hold of by the 
newspapers was not enough, the 
working man has got hold of a 
newspaper. The Labourers’ Union 
Chronicle, published weekly for one 
penny, circulates largely among 
Union men. In a village in the 
South, where we enquired of the 
local secretary, we were told it 
circulated five dozen copies in a 
population of 500. Now a paper 
in a village passes from hand to 
hand, and therefore has much 
greater influence than the Telegraph 
or Standard, which railway travel- 
lers buy and leave in the carriages. 
Nor is it only that each copy does 
so much service in this kind of 
village paper, but the faith of vil- 
lage readers is so strong. It does 
not occur to the illogical mind of 
Hodge that the facts may probably 
be invented and the reasoning false, 
or that, if he could hear the other 
side of the questions argued, he 
would know how little trust is to 
be putin ex parte statements. But 
he believes with all his heart. If 
he were told that a squire had 
roasted the Vice-Presidents of the 
Union, and a parson had lighted 
the fire, he would believe it. It is 
a saying in country places, * It must 
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be true, I saw it in the news- 
er.’ 

Hodge therefore being of strong 
faith and a gross feeder, the food 
provided for him is strong meat 
and not milk for babes. He 
is asked, ‘ What right have the 
aristocracy to the land?’ which 
might be answered in a rival paper 
(suppose Hodge could be got to 
take one) by a series of articles on 
‘What right has the labourer to 
his pig when he: has paid for it ?’ 
‘What right has the labourer to the 
chairs and tables his father left 
him ?’ The labourer therefore grows 
warm under the stimulants pro- 
vided for him weekly ; he learns to 
hate England, and is only anxious 
to shake off the dust of his feet at 
the door of all the squires and par- 
sons, and to set out for Australia or 
some other distant place, the farther 
off the better, where he imagines he 
has nothing to do but to eat colonial 
becf steaks, and dwell in a house 


with a spare bedroom for each of 


his children, forgetting that an 
industrious man can live in England 
and that a lazy one cannot live out 
of it. In addition to the papers 
getting hold of Hodge, a Bishopalso 
has got hold of him, and we know 
how hopefully Sydney Smith speaks 
of any work in which a Bishop is 
concerned. The good Bishop Ellicott 
has taken hold of the labouring man, 
and has more particularly interested 
himself in the political agitators, to 
whom he in the first instance 
promised a cold bath, which on con- 
sideration he changed for a hot 
dinner at the Palace at Gloucester. 
Macaulay, writing in 1848, says: ‘In 
the times of Charles the Second 
philanthropists did not yet regard it 
as a sacred duty, nor had dema- 
gogues yet found it a lucrative 
trade, to expatiate on the distress 
of the labourer. The press now 
often sends forth in a day a greater 
quantity of discussion and declama- 
tion about. the condition of the 
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working man than was published 
during the twenty-eight years 
which elapsed between the Restora- 
tion and the Revolution.’ 

This question, which Thomas 
Carlyle twenty years ago called 
‘People of England question,’ has 
long been heaving below the surface, 
and it isas well it should come out 
and make itself heard. It was not 
likely that the peasantry in an age 
of reading would be the only class 
to be silent and contented, and it 
needed but some one with ready wit 
and speech to becomethe spokesman 
for the class. Joseph Arch, like a 
modern Spartacus, was ready as the 
leader of another servile war. He has 
been thirty years a total abstainer 
from spirituous liquors, which is a 
great vantage ground in addressing 
men whose weakness is public-house 
beer. Professional lecturers of more 

less fluency are stumping the 
villages, and retired mechanics, who 
have learnt the lore of strikes and 
unions when working in towns, 
occasionally become the centres of 
gatherings in the villages where 
they live. In Cambridgeshire and 
in other places, a man with some 
cottages to let, a shopkeeper anxious 
to do a better trade, and occasionally 
a publican ambitious of a quick 
draught on his barrels, puts on the 
ill-fitting garb of the leader and 
friend of the poor. Trades-unionism 
of all kinds (including unions of 
agricultural labourers) is yet in its 
infancy. And a very ugly infant it 
is. No doubt the first spade was an 
awkward tool to dig with, and the 
first plough did not handle lightly 
behind horses. But all things are 
capable of improvement. If you see 
a dealer offering a very gaunt pig, he 
describes it as avery improving pig, 
being a sort of implied compliment 
to the keep of the person to whom 
he offers it. It has had a bad cup- 
board, but with you no doubt will 
be well fed and improve. 

We may say the same of‘ unions ;’ 
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they of all things are improvable. 
At present they resemble Polyphe- 
mus, bellowing in his cave with his 
sightless eye. 


Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui 
lumen ademptum. 


But when they have been jostled 
and probed and criticised, they will 
lose their angles and become round, 
like stones which have for centuries 
been the sport of the waves, and 
are become smooth pebbles. 

Combination in its‘simple form 
of a club is obviously a potent force. 
In a London club a man of moderate 
means has luxuries which a prince 
may envy. Co-operative stores are 
an acknowledged success. Naturally 
therefore it is to a club in some 
shape that weak units will look for 
the solution of the difficulty before 
us. When labourers combine against 
capital, farmers form a club of re- 
sistance—both admit the principle. 
It is like the race between plate 
armour on ships against larger 
guns—each improves—which will 
ultimately prove the stronger? Pro- 
bably unions will be better ma- 
naged, and see their true interests, 
and settle down as normal approved 
institutions, in less time than it took 
for the first spade to become a 
handy instrument, or than it took 
to develop the first rough idea of a 
plough into Howard’s or Ransome’s 
champion plough. No one can 
question the right of the labourer to 
form himself into a union for obtain- 
ing his rights. 

Nor is there any sense in the 
reply which we have seen put forth : 
if the labourer wanted more money 
why did he not ask for it ? If he 
had asked as an individual, he would 
not have got a hearing, and indeed 
few farmers (however well disposed) 
would have liked to take the 
initiative in a rise of wages. It 
would have been a very unpopular 
thing to do. Nor is it clear that 
as a general rule farmers are in 
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a position to pay more wages, 
unless they can make fewer men do 
the work. The peasantry of England 
therefore are very much in the posi- 
tion of the schoolfellows of the big 
boy who, standing overa hamper of 
cakes and oranges, said, ‘ Now, then, 
those who ask shall not have; those 
who don’t ask cannot want.’ This is 
how the case stands. ‘The labourer 
aforetime had not asked for a rise in 
wages, therefore he could not want.’ 
Now we are told that ‘ the labourer 
is a complaining party, therefore he 
shall not have.’ 

Farmers have formed Chambers 
of Agriculture, with a Central 
Chamber in London, to discuss the 
things which affect them. They 
enlarge on the evils of over-pre- 
serving game, the advantage of 
tenant right, and payment of out- 
going tenants for improvements, 
the wisdom of the clauses in the 
Holkham lease, and other things at 
their fancy. Clearly, therefore, 
they have stopped their own mouths 
from saying to the labourers, when 
they form a Union, ‘ It is wrong to 
combine for the redress of griev- 
ances.’ 

There may be, however, great 
reason in the farmer claiming to 
himself a discretion about employ- 
ing Unionists. It cannot be denied 
that a member of a union has, to a 
certain extent, sold his freedom by 
subscribing to a society, and becom- 
ing a member of that society, which 
professes to lay down a course of 
action for him. This tyranny has 
been abundantly exemplified in the 
strike of the colliers of Wales. If 
a labourers’ union was strong 
enough to make men strike con- 
trary to their wishes (as the Union 
of the colliers has done), a farmer, 
in hiring a Unionist, would not be 
hiring a free agent. Men who talk 
most of liberty are those who sell 
themselves first for slaves. ‘I 
should like to join the Union, sir, 
if you have no objection. Not that 
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I shall ever leave you, and I am 
quite satisfied with my place; but 
you might die, or give up farming, 
and then I should be in the awk- 
ward position of not belonging to 
a Union which would prohibit its 
members from working with non- 
Union men.’ This was said last 
summer by a labourer to his master. 
To whom the farmer replied, ‘But, 
if you join the Union to-night (as 
you propose), you will be the only 
man out of twenty on this farm who 
will be a Unionist. Then, suppose, 
to-morrow, the other nineteen say, 
‘“We non-Union men cannot work 
with you, you must go elsewhere;” 
would not that be tyranny? And 
yet would it not be literally carrying 
out the principles of what you call 
freedom?’ He was silent. 

Everyone is anxious to put money 
into the labourer’s pocket, if it can 
be done without taking it, in an un- 
fair proportion, out of some one 
else’s pocket. 

1. We want to see clearly the 
labourer’s position. 

2. The farmer’s real position. 

3. The landlord’s real position. 

If the land has to keep these 
three people, in their several states 
of life, in order for either of the 
three to have more than he now has, 
two must give up something, un- 
less, indeed, the land can be made 
so much more productive that the 
farmer can pay an equal rent, and 
more wages, without being a loser, 
or that, by two labowrers doing, when 
better paid and better fed, the work 
of three, wages may be increased, by 
fewer hands being required to till 
the land. This appears to be the 
question before us—let us try to 
answer it faithfully and fully. 

First let us see that we have be- 
fore us a fair specimen of the honest, 
faithful labourer, having long lived 
under one master, who does not 
treat him asa mere machine. There 
are, thank God, hundreds of such 
men, and hundreds of such masters. 
There are greedy masters, who pinch 
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their men to the lowest, and stop 
short days and wet days—more 
shame to them! There are also 
servants who cannot be trusted 
out of sight for a moment, who, 
if they are at day work, loiter 
away their time, and if they are at 
task work, scamp the jobs—more 
shame to them! But these are 
the exceptions, not the rule. To 
say there are such of both—masters 
and men—is only to say that 
human nature wants mending, 
which nobody denies. The ten- 
dency of an agitation like that of 
the past year, is to pick out a few 
specimens of the most degrading 
kind of masters, and to bring them, 
on platforms and in speeches, before 
the world as if they were average 
specimens of their kind. In this 
way some lean Hodge, serving under 
a bad master, is put into the 
frontispiece of this story of woe, as 
Oliver Twist, with his basin and 
spoon, is put into the frontispiece 
of the immortal fiction of Dickens, 
as if he were a fair specimen of a 
workhouse boy. 

Let us avoid this scarecrow, 
tatterdemalion Hodge, who is only 
a caricature of his race, and bring 
forward the true, respected, cheer- 
ful labourer—his country’s pride. 

The great trick by which false 
and unreal Hodges are introduced 
in declamations on the woes of the 
peasantry, is by the suppressio veri. 
The proverb justly says, ‘ Half the 
truth is the greatest lie.’ Which we 
may illustrate in this way: An 
easy, kind-hearted squire gave to a 
poor man a pig. After a few 
months he met the labourer, and 
said, ‘I hope the pig I gave you is 
going on well?’ To whom the 
labourer, indulging in the suppres- 
sion of part of the truth, replied, ‘I 
am very sorry to say, sir, the pig 
you so kindly gave me is dead ;’ but 
he might have added, ‘and the bacon 
is up the chimney drying,’ but that 
would have spoilt his hopes of 
another pig. 
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We are (be it remembered) 
speaking chiefly of the southern 
counties of England. As you tra- 
vel from Kent, westward, through 
Dorsetshire and Devonshire, we are 
told the wages decrease. If Kent 
is fairly put at 12s. or 148. a week, 
Dorsetshire and Devonshire may 
be said to possess the unenviable 
reputation of giving 10s. or 9s. 
But as the peasantry seem to be as 
well dressed, and as well fed, and 
their cottages as comfortable, in the 
west as in the east, there must be 
some counteracting influences at 
work. We do not propose to go 
into that question, but to take 
Hampshire for our standard. 
Hampshire is the centre in geogra- 
phical position on the south coast, 
and is reported, as to its wages, to 
be a medium between Kent and 
Dorsetshire. 

Now, how can we best arrive at 
what the wages really are of an 
able-bodied agric vultural labourer ? 
What the earnings of a family ? 


What the variation between day 
work and piece work ? 

These facts may be come at partly 
by asking what are the wages of 


railway porters, of police con- 
stables, and putting the wages of 
the labourer somewhat lower. In 
the same way Lord Macaulay, 
speaking of the year 1685, formed 
an estimate of the wages of the 
peasant, by ascertaining a pay 
and beer money of a private in a 
regiment of the line at that time. 
But from the wage books of two 
or three fair employers of labour, 
we can come at the exact earnings 
of men ina certain district, and it 
may be supposed that other districts 
do not materially differ. For the 
wage of a county is tolerably uni- 
form; and if some farmers were 
willing to raise the price of weekly 
labour, it would be an invidious and 
unpopular task to take in hand. 
Three years ago a paper was 
read before the Hants Chamber of 
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Agriculture on the earnings of the 
labourer ; and in the debate which 
ensued, several large employers of 
farm labour produced their wage 
books, in which it appeared that 
(including harvest extras) the able- 
bodied man’s wage was an average 
of 16s. a week. 

Thus much of the individual. 
The next question is, taking the 
average of severallarge families, how 
many members of that family bring 
in money on Saturday night ? It is 
often stated loosely on platforms, 
that a family of ten children has 
hard work to exist on tos. a week, 
which is all the father earns; 
that if you deduct for rent and 
fuel, each individual has to exist 
on about a penny farthing a day. 
But however rapid the increase of 
labourers’ children, there cannot be 
ten children who are all a dead 
weight at one time on the father’s 
earnings. As families increase, so 
do the wages of the family in- 
crease. Lads go out as plongh- 
boys very early; and if they bring 
only 2s. 6d. or 3s. a week, it i 
a great increase to the weekly 
haul. One little boy who earned 
38. a week was described graphically 
by his father in these words—‘ Ho 
earns the rent and finds the fuel.’ 
So that if there are two or three 
boys earning perhaps 35., 5s., 8s. 
each per week respectively, a large 
family, to a certain extent, rights 
itself as it grows. The wages of 
the very poor will be injured ‘by an 
Act which compels boys to remain 
in school to a given age; the deduc- 
tion of the little ploughboy at 
2s. 6d. from the weekly earnings 
will be severely felt. Nor do the 
farmers like it; for the other day 
an old-fashioned smock frock farmer 
said, pointing to a first-class school 
in a country district, which by its 
good education induced boys to 
stay longer at school, ‘ No plough- 
boys to be got for half-a-crown now ; 
them schools will be the ruin of I.’ 
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Taking, then, twenty cases from 
a wage book, we find one case of 
a man in work, wife in work, hav- 
ing no young children, four boys 
in work, two driving a steam 
plough, one at each engine, and 
the other two at work on a farm 
at gs. a week and harvest wages ; 
the boys managing the two steam 
engines which drive the steam 
plough have ros, a week, and per- 
haps 3d.an acre. The united earn- 
ings of this family, therefore, would 
astonish anyone who worked out 
the figures, But we only quote 
this as a favourable case, although 
it has not arisen from any extra- 
ordinary circumstances. Except 
that the father is strong, the mother 
strong, these four boys, the only 
children of their parents, all doing 
well, and all living at home, there 
is nothing out of the way, as they 
live in the village where they were 
born, and have no advantages 
of education. We quote this to 


show that there is hope yet for the 


agricultural labourer by thrift; the 
boys in the family are single, and 
are saving half their wages. Of 
course, they may at any time settle 
and have families, and get back to 
the old story of a large family and 
short keep. Even now, of course, 
if they all earn as men they eat as 
men; and, in fact, this ought, 
perhaps, to be spoken of as a 
number of households, not one, as 
the boys pay their mother so much 
for their keep. But we give the 
facts, honestly, for what they are 
worth. 

We find next several cases where 
the father and one big boy, or two 
small boys, bring in about a guinea 
a week, the mother earning occa- 
sionally something. Besides this, 
there is harvest for man and 
boys, and a good meal for all at 
hay and corn harvest. The meal 
consists of what an old farmer 
calls the natural food of the la- 
bourer—the three B’s, home- 
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cured bacon, home-made bread, 
home-brewed beer, and there are 
many things worse than the three 
B’s. The incomes of these families 
may be stated to be 6ol. per annum, 
and no house rent to pay. 

In several other cases some- 
what similar to the above, the man 
is not a carter, and therefore he 
has a small rent topay. But then, 
as he and his boys are on piece 
work from the end of April to the 
end of October, he earns consi- 
derably more than day pay. The 
only objection to piece work is 
that the carters and shepherds, who 
have the extra hours and the Sun- 
days, do not get so good a chance 
as the other men. But this may 
be obviated by allowing the carters 
and shepherds, if they have not 
an allotment, to do some turnip 
hoeing, or other work, after they 
have done their day's work. Why 
should not a carter, by getting his 
horses into the field of a summer 
morning by five o’clock before the 
flies are busy, have done his acre’s 
ploughing by two o’clock—or even 
earlier—and earn some money at 
task work? Our readers may per- 
haps say, What jobs are there 
which can be done by task work 
in these counties? We reply, 
There is a regular succession, which 
seldom fails. Bark stripping to 
begin with, at which men often earn 
11. 5s. a week; ash burning, done 
by the hundred bushels—if fine a 
man can earn (at 4s. 6d.a hundred) 
perhaps 30s. a week ; pea hoeing; 
hay harvest ; and between that and 
corn harvest, turnip and mangold 
hoeing ; seed vetches and peas to 
cut; after harvest storing roots, &c. 

There are cases, of course, in the 
beginning of a man’s married life, 
where he may have four or five 
children, and no bread winner but 
the father—the wife unable to 
leave the children to earn anything 
—these are, of course, cases of hard- 
ship. But without wishing to say a 
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word against early marriage, would 
not the curates, the young barristers, 
the clerks in London, be equally 
poor and distressed, if it were the 
rule with them, as it is with the 
peasantry, to marry a girl of 
eighteen without a shilling, they 
themselves being about twenty and 
also without a shilling ? If the 
present agitation wakes up the 
thinking powers of the peasant, we 
may reasonably hope that in another 
generation young labourers will be 
more thrifty, and such as to place 
themselves in an independent posi- 
tion before taking a wife. As the 
labourer is able to keep a wife on 
his wages, he could, by remaining 
single a few years, clearly save 
considerably, and as he generally 
marries a maid-servant, who could 
also, on the wages that are paid 
now-a-days, save also something 
considerable, they might, by post- 
poning the wedding-day from 
twenty to twenty-five years of age, 
reasonably have put forty or fifty 
pounds into a savings bank. In- 
stead of that, the girl has put her 
wages on her back and head, the 
man has put his down his throat 
to help the malt tax. They start 
with no furniture and one week in 
debt at the village shop, and (as 
credit has to be paid for like any 
other commodity) there is nothing 
which takes twenty per cent. off an 
income like a village shop-book— 
there is nothing which realises the 
Scriptural idea so forcibly, that 
‘Unto him that hath shall be given, 
unto him that hath not shall be 
taken away that which he seemeth 
to have.’ While the rich man, by 
buying largely and for ready money, 
gets a | large saving in his chest of 
tea, the poor man sby having to solicit 
credit, gets tied to one shop and 
takes home his ounce of tea of bad 
quality weighed out in thick paper. 
The benefit of even one pound saved 
to start with, and the consequent 


independence which this gives, 
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having the week’s outlay in hand, 
in the choice of a shop, to the 
thrifty, those only can tell who 
have lived in contact with the la- 
bourer in his every-day cares and 
sorrows. 

The articles which the labourer 
has to purchase have risen by the 
foolish tyranny of the trades’ union, 
working on the same principles 
which the labourers’ unions are 
desirous to copy. Coal and fuel 
are dearer, iron goods are dearer, 
shoes are dearer, and shoes are a 
chief article to ploughmen and 
ploughboys who walk sixteen miles 
a day over rough ground. But 
clothing, though not wearing so 
well, is not much dearer ; bacon i is 
only the usual price, as pigs have 
been selling for 6d. a pound, not- 
withstanding the rise in beef and 
mutton ; and tea and sugar (part of 
a Liberal Ministry’s untaxed break- 
fast table) are cheaper than they 
used to be. Bread, the main 
commodity, is a trifle above the 
average, but not in proportion to 
the demands of labourers. 

We give one specimen of the 
way in which cases of hardship are 
manufactured for declamations and 
newspaper articles. 

In the Labourers’ Union Chronicle 
of November 9, 1872, No. 12, 
in an article headed ‘ Notes by the 
General Secretary,’ we have the 
case of Louis Humphrey stated. 
He was one of 300 labourers who 
emigrated to Queensland through 
the | agency of the Union. He is 
described as having eight children 
and a wife to support on 13s. a week. 
This was noticed by his ‘employer, 
W. B. Tomes, of Western Sands, 
Stratford- on-Avon, in Bell's Weekly 
Messenger, a farmers’ paper, in 
the early part of January of this 
year. His total earnings turn out 
from the wage book to be equal to 
6ol. 18s. 1d. in the year, besides 
which his wife and children for 
two months had parish relief and 
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medical advice gratis. But how 
about the eight children? When 
his wife died in the early part of 
1872, he married a young woman 
with three illegitimate children. 
He was not a reliable servant at any 
time, but grew more and more 
careless after he joined the Union, 
took more frequently to the public- 
house, and ran in debt at shops 
where he could get trust. As the 
Secretary of the Union says, ‘ What 
could he do but emigrate? He has 
done the best thing the poor fellow 
could.’ Certainly both for himself 
and his late master, to whom he was 
shepherd, and perhaps for the 
sheep also, not to mention the 
young woman w ith the three illegi- 
timate children. 

In opposition to the over-drawn 
pictures of rags and poverty which 
the Labourers’ Union Chronicle 
and the speeches made by paid 
lecturers have brought before us, 
there could be drawn other pictures 
widely different. Of the father, 
with his decent cottage and large 
garden, with a pig in the sty and 
another on the shelf, his wife per- 
haps taking in washing or going 
out to work charing or in the 
fields, one or two boys at work, the 
others receiving a first-rate edu- 
cation for a penny a week: the 
elder boys all dressed in nice cloth 
on Sunday, with smart ties of all 
colours and billycock hats; the 
girls all in service or looking out 
for service, and, in fact, according 
to their status in life, far less un- 
real appearance to be kept up than 
there is by the poor governess or 
the fortuneless, patronless curate. 
And all this notwithstanding that 
the father and mother mated (as 
the poor say) when they were mere 
boys and girls, and did their best 
to set at nought Parson Malthus 
on population and the ordinary 
laws of political economy. 

Without doubt there are cases 
of distress : what portion of the 
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community is without them? Some 
there are who end their days 
by an occasional job at stone- 
breaking on the roads, and have 
before them no haven but the 
workhouse and the grave. How 
much of this is their own fault, it 
would be a long story to describe ; 
in some few cases, perhaps, it 
may be ill luck or destiny; 
but it is generally traceable to 
improvidence, drink, laziness, or 
incivility. Guardians of the poor 
in country parishes, and who are 
up to their work in knowing the 
details of every case, and the causes 
which lead to applics ations for relief, 
would do a great deal towards the 
solution of these questions if they 
could but record their experience. 

We believe, then, that though the 
labourer is poor—and one would 
gladly welcome any feasible plan for 
improving his wages—yet, in pro- 
portion to his station and what is 
expected of him, he is not in the de- 
grading state of destitution which 
agitators make out. They describe 
him as being ill-housed, clothed in 
rags, and unable to do a fair day’s 
work from insufficient food, without 
anything to vary the monotony of 
a life passed in the bottom of a wet. 
ditch or drain, and without hope 
except in the workhouse or the 
churchyard. 

He no more necessarily is in such 
work as ditch cleaning or wet 
drainage always, than a sportsman 
is always wet through in a snipe 
bog; he is found indoor work in 
barns in wet weather. 

As to the monotony of his life 
and its having nothing cheering 
about it, how is this? Compare 
him in the ever-varying round of 
the seasons, watching while he 
works the co-working of nature in 
the perfecting the fruits of the 
vegetable kingdom. One time in 
peas, another in beans, then in 
clover, in sandfern, in trifolium, 
in corn, in roots. If these are the 
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things to superintend and watch, 
which make the life of farmers so 
much to be envied, why should 
they make the life of labourers 
other than happy? ‘True, the 
farmer sees his own gain in the 
well-doing and growth of crops, 
but is the labourer to have no sym- 
pathy with the work because he has 
no direct profit from it? We be- 
lieve, speaking from daily expe- 
rience, that the labourer does enter 
into it and enjoy it; else why the 
use of the word we instead of you? 
‘We shall get the prize with these 
here ewes, I do believe, this year,’ 
said a shepherd. And a few weeks 
before, the carter said, ‘ You don’t 
mind my putting these here ribbons 
on to our horses when I goes to 
market? Our four chestnuts be just 
admired, I can tell you.’ 

Compar e the labourer’s life with 
the collier’s, or the factory work- 
er’s, or the iron smelter’s. Then 
there are the rise and welfare of 
a man’s own children, the interest 
he takes in his own pig or his 
garden. Perbaps there is a village 
lending library, or at all events 
what Mr. Disraeli calls the ines- 
timable blessings of a halfpenny 
paper. 

Nor is hope wanting: men who 
see their fellows rising to be drill- 
men, to work a steam plough, to be 
foremen on off-lying farms, have no 
reason to despair, 

Many agencies are at work for 
bettering the poor man’s condition. 
The Licensing Act seeks to make 
him more sober, the Post Office 
Savings Bank more thrifty, the 
Education Billa better scholar. The 
private sympathy of individuals 
does and ever will do more than 
Acts of Parliament, however wise ; 
and the resident squire and his 
family, and the resident pastor and 
his family, do more for the poor 
man than the world generally is 
ready to admit. The Labourers’ 
Union Chronicle defeats its own ends 
with the most intelligent of the 
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peasantry, because men who have 
felt the kindness of resident gentry 
are slow to believe the indiscri- 
minate abuse of squires and parsons 
with which this paper is seasoned. 
The dead level of small holdings, 
held up in this paper, by a sub- 
division of property, would leave 
the labourers in a far worse condition 
than they are now, and would plant 
in England the evils which have 
been the curse of Ireland. Let every 
man be true to himself, and we see 
no fear for the future of the agricul- 
tural labourer. He can help him- 
self better than charity can help 
him. Samaritanism is very good for 
the man fallen on by robbers and 
left half dead by the wayside, but it 
will not take the place of self-help 
with the sound and able-bodied. 
Charity is only the workhouse sys- 
tem under other names. ‘ Charity 
creates much of the misery it relieves, 
but it does not relieve all the misery 
it creates.’ 

We must consider the farmer’s 
real position. It is said, with corn 
selling well—wheat at 64s. a quar- 
ter, barley at 46s. the quarter, and 
beef and mutton at a shilling a 
pound, the farmer must be doing so 
well that he can afford to raise his 
wages thirty per cent. If this pic- 
ture which the consumer draws 
were true, we admit that the farmer 
might and ought to do so. 

We except from this discussion 
the grass land farmer, who is doing 
well, no doubt, to a certain extent, 
owing to the rise in cheese and but- 
ter, provided his dairy and oxen 
have escaped the disease; but we 
except him for this reason, that 
the dairyman and the grazier have 
very little to do with labourers. A 
man and his wife and a boy can look 
after a dairy, and therefore it is with 
the arable land farmer that we have 
to do. Hence people say, ‘If wages 
rise, we must put down our fields to 
grass.’ 

The arable farmer is almost the 
sole employer of labour. The ques- 
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tion therefore is, have times been 
good for the plough land occupants ? 
In the discussion in the House on 
Mr. Clare Sewell Read’s motion for 
a Select Committee to enquire into 
‘The Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act,’ much was said which the 
public did not know before, though 
farmers did know it well. Now 
look back through the last decade of 
years. In 1865 there was the de- 
structive murrain. In 1868 there 
was a fearful drought, all the hay 
and all the roots perished, and the 
sheep-breeders were obliged to sell 
their breeding ewes, which other- 
wise would have died of starvation. 
The last two years herds and flocks 
have been ravaged by two epizootic 
diseases, pleuromonia (a sort of ra- 
pid and most infectious disease, like 
consumption in human beings, only 
that it kills in a few days), and foot 
and mouth disease, which draws 
animals up in a heap, and though it 
does not generally affect life, yet 
dries up the milk of dairy cows, 
takes 3/. a head in a few days off 
fatting oxen, and ros, a head off 
sheep. If one sheep has it, it takes 
perhaps a month to go through a 
flock, and then leaves them a set of 
skeletons. Nor is the healing art 
of the Veterinary College able to find 
any remedy—Professors Spooner 
and Gamgee, like the veterinary 
surgeons of Virgil’s time, are use- 
less, 
Cessere magistri, 
Phillyrides Chiron, Amythaoniusque Me- 
lampus, ( Georgie iii. 550.) 

These diseases have recurred of 
late years so frequently that they 
have shaken the faith of breeders ; 
and as stock is so expensive in con- 
sequence of the breeding flocks 
being done away with from the 
short keep of 1866, few people 
have the confidence they had in 
breeding. As lambs are killed in 
great abundance at three months 
old, and as sheep are slaughtered 
from twelve to eighteen months old 
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—owing to the demands of an in- 
creasing wealthy population re- 
quiring meat at a shilling a pound 
—so it has come to pass that stock 
is dear and scarce. But though 
this proves national wealth it does 
not necessarily show that the far- 
mers are doing well. If a man 
sells his mutton at a shilling instead 
of sixpence or sevenpence, yet, if 
he has to give fifteenpence a pound 
or even eighteenpence a pound for 
lean stock, sheep or lambs, it is 
obvious the farmer may be taking 
immense sums, but still be making 
but a very moderate profit. There 
is something ¢0 be said in reply 
about breeders of lambs. If a man 
breeds his own stock and sells it at 
a shilling a pound, surely he must 
be doing well? And if a breeder 
of sheep has fortunately been able 
to keep his stock through the years 
of drought and scarcity, no doubt 
the turn has come for him, if he 
has escaped the diseases which 
overran the whole South district 
last year. If a man has to give 
3001. for a hundred stock ewes, for 
which he used to give only 15ol., it 
is true he may turn 300. by his 
lambs and wool for the year. This 
shuts out the small farmers, who 
have not capital to buy sheep. 
They give their root crops to dealers 
and men who have large flocks, and 
are glad even so to get them fed 
off rather than go to the trouble of 
chopping them up and ploughing 
them in. This drives the profit 
into few hands, and the big fish 
swallow up the small. A man, then, 
who knows a neighbourhood can 
form a just opinion as to whether 
farmers are doing well. If he sees 
men chopping up fields of turnips, 
he may presume it is not because 
choppers are cheap, but because 
sheep are dear, and the absence of 
ake to consume crops is a proof 
that farmers have not the money 
to make the most of their produce. 
If, therefore, crops are wasted, and 
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the most that can be made of them 
is not made, owing to what we have 
said, and the expenses on land going 
on, we may fairly say that plough- 
land farmers of small holdings are 
doing badly. Ask the land agents, 
ask the country bankers, ask land- 
lords who have small arable land 
farms, and they will tell you the 
same. Ask the Secretary of the 
Royal Benevolent Agricultural 
Society how many applications 
there are from broken-up farmers, 
besides the 500 now on the books, 
and you will find this corroborated. 

The wealth of the country is in- 
creasing—not only the upper, but 
the artisan classes are accustomed 
to live on joints of fresh meat— 
hence the price of beef, mutton, and 
veal is a shilling, while pork is only 
sixpence a pound ; and if you offer 
to sell such bacon pigs as our fore- 
fathers used to rejoice in, the pork 
butcher politely says, ‘ Nothing over 
100 pounds weight—people won’t 
buy fat pigs now—no one ever 
thinks of eating anything half so 
coarse now, sir.’ 

Then having got thus far with 
the small arable farmer—how about 
his outgoings? He pays tithes— 
now tithes are up many per cent. 
above the 100—by a rise in wheat 
of late years. Perhaps, then, this 
rise in wheat has helped him; no, 
there have been heavy blights—this 
year, even on well-farmed land, the 
ears were only half filled and the 
crop was deficient by more than 
one-third. Four sacks and three 
sacks were often spoken of as the 
yield. 

Then historians tell us that the 
original intention of tithes in their 
integrity was a tripartite partition— 
one third to the pastor, one third for 
education, one third for the poor— 
and there is no doubt that in matter 
of fact, before the Reformation, the 
monasteries and almonries did so 
use the tenths. Now the farmer 
has to pay tithes which the pastor 
claims as his own, and is asked for 
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another large sum for poor rates, 
and will be again for a third sum 
for rate schools; the landlord in 
all such rates and county rates &c. 
paying only on his house and 
grounds, the tenant being taxed 
over the farm he holds. So that it 
may happen that a large landowner 
is really very little concerned about 
rates, though in theory it depreci- 
ates his property. After a while a 
road rate, on the abolition of turn- 
pike gates, will come also amongst 
the tenant’s payments. 

Most arable farmers on small 
holdings have gone into their farms 
with what even when stock was low 
was an insufficient capital. This 
capital has been clipped by bad 
years, blights and cattle diseases. 
If it costs three pounds to buy a 
stock ewe instead of thirty shillings, 
a capital of fifteen pounds an acre is 
required to take a farm and work it 
properly. When it was said ten 
pounds an acre was a sufficient capi- 
tal, many people took farms with 
about half this; clearly, therefore, 
bad times have found out their weak 
point, and it must be admitted that 
many small farmers are worse off 
than their labourers. Ifwe assume, 
then, that a man’s wages are about 
twenty per cent. above his rent, 
reckoning wages as in times past, 
a small farmer with 150/. rent in 
plough land has 18ol. to find for 
wages. 

Our conclusion therefore is, that 
the majority of arable farmers are 
not in a position to give more wages 
weekly to their men unless they 
can get fewer men to do the work. 

It is quite the fact that here and 
there farmers drive their carriages 
and mix in expensive society ; but 
these are the exceptions—such 
people have private means, or have 
gone into good farms with such a 
heavy capital—say 20,000/.—-that 
seasons have not affected them, 
they have been able to average the 
good against the badseasons. And 
if men of these means had invested 
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their large capital in other things, 
say in breweries or the Manchester 
trade, they might have been entitled 
to a deer park or a grouse moor. 
It is only in Warwickshire that 
rapid fortunes are made by the very 
small farmers. Hear what Mr. Arch 
told a labourers’ meeting last year: 

‘I remember some few years ago 
a farmer came into my own neigh- 
bourhood and entered upon a farm 
with a capital of 200l., as he told 
me himself. During the first five 
years he had bought himself a 
fine hunting horse. I said to him, 
“T should judge that hunter you 
have bought is worth 150i. Now 
if you commenced business with 
zool. how is it that you could buy 
that hunter?”’ (Life, p. 19.) 

In a future paper we will discuss 
the various remedies which have been 
proposed — co-operative farming, 
allotments, cow runs, piece work, 
and many other things—which, 
though neither of them will work in 
all cases, or can be considered a 
specific to cure the insufficient in- 
comes of the peasantry, yet each 
may do something; and by a long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull all to- 
gether, ‘the people of England’s 
condition,’ as Carlyle calls it, may 
not be suffered to remain in its 
present state, but may see better 
times. This upheaving of the lower 
strata of society, like the upheavings 
of an earthquake, cannot leave the 
world exactly as it was before. It 
behoves the middle and upper 
classes so to study the nature and 
protect the rights of the cottier, 
that he shall of his own accord say 
to the agitator, ‘I do not want you 
—your occupation is gone—I am 
satisfied.’ 

The question of the agricultural 
labourer, much as it presses upon 
us now for a solution, will become 
more pressing as population in- 
creases. The farmer cannot do all, 
though he can do much. Let it be 
remembered that many masters do 
now keep on, in the winter months, 
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more hands than they require for 
their actual staff, and this, though it 
may bedone from expediency in part, 
must not be overlooked. Many 
farmers have said very practically 
to the men something of this sort, 
‘I have only acertain sum to spend 
in labour: if you want more per 
week in the summer, there will be 
less to divide amongstyou in winter; 
or if you want more wages all the 
year round (as I have only such a 
margin between expenses and living, 
that you can have, without making 
me a bankrupt), you must divide 
what there is amongst a smaller 
number. If ten can do the work of 
twelve, then by all means do it and 
take the wages of twelve.’ And by 
a judicious system of piece work, 
applied to all things to which it is 
applicable, much can be done in 
this way. It is hard upon the 
carters and shepherds, as you can- 
not pay them by the acre, or the 
rod; if you did, the carter would 
soon kill his horses, ploughing two 
acres a day instead of one, and 
the shepherds would soon run the 
hurdles over a field of turnips and 
surfeit your sheep. But we have 
shown how—and it is our own plan, 
practised for many years— this 
may be obviated, by letting piece 
work to carter and shepherd, say 
a bit of turnip hoeing close to 
his cottage after he has done his 
day’s work; or by giving him 
a few rods of ground close to 
his cottage to cultivate, which on a 
large plough farm would be only a 
trifling sacrifice, and would restore 
the balance between him and the 
other men who were going ahead 
by piece work. Some few masters 
are so niggardly that they begrudge 
paying a man on Saturday night a 
large sum, even though he has 
earned it by task work. They say, 
‘This comes heavy upon me on 
Saturday nights, I cannot stand it ;’ 
but if the result be looked at, it is 
in the farmer’s favour, because if 
he has ten acres of turnips to set 
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out, and they are ready, the sooner 
it is done the better. And if fewer 
men can perform the work and get 
over the field, he will have fewer 
hands to provide for in winter. 
But this requires reason, and some 
men have not the faculty of reason- 
ing. They look at the cash passing 
out of the pocket, and they feel it 
like having a tooth drawn. 

Still, supposing masters to co- 
operate well with men in setting to 
work on a good system of piece 
work, and the result was that fewer 
men did the work, then the old and 
feeble would be driven out of work. 
A certain number of people live in 
a village or on an estate, and they 
must be all employed. Here, there- 
fore, unless other agencies come to 
hand, we are on the horns of a di- 
lemma, 

We believe most thoroughly that 
land is only half farmed. If every 
man who had 400 acres was driven 
to spend the same money on 200, 
and the 200 acre man driven to 
roo acres, they would all do better. 
If so much rent and so much 
tithe and taxes is to be paid 
on every acre, the most ought 
to be made off each acre. But this 
is difficult in practice, because it 
is hard to turn out old tenants; and 
if you did, could another race be 
got with double or treble the ca- 
pital to take the farms? A farmer 
naturally holds on to the last, be- 
cause no one is so notoriously unfit 
for any other profession as a broken- 
down farmer. There is no doubt 
that the average of small plough 
land farmers cannot show a capital 
of five pounds per acre; and it is 
equally certain that, to make the 
most of the land at the present 
price of stock, they ought to have 
r2l, or 15]. 

A Bill is before the House, intro- 
duced in a very practical manner 
by Mr. James Howard, having for 
its object a better relation between 
landlord and tenant. It is argued, 
if men had better security by leases 
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(which are to be made transferable) 
and compensation for all improve- 
ments—in fact, a sort of tenant 
right—they would invest money 
more freely in land, and no doubt 
they would. The only difficulty 
we have always seen in the prac- 
tical working of any such measure, 
comes on the landlord’s side of the 
question. If the tenant had infinite 
security to give, the question would 
be fair on both sides. But suppose 
the case (not an uncommon one) of 
an unsatisfactory, spendthrift tenant 
getting hold of a farm for twenty- 
one years; the landlord then has 
parted with his estate for that term 
of years, and in fact might as well 
not be the possessor of it, as he 
covld get better interest in other 
securities. 

But, fancying land as a security, 
a gentleman buys an estate. He 
grants leases of twenty-one years to 
a body of tenants—leases, remember, 
which they can dispose of to other 
tenants, so that, if the first series of 
tenants are good and moneyed men, 
the second may possibly not be so. 
At the end of a term of years the 
leases fall in; if the land is im- 
proved, the landlord has to pay, or, 
what is the same thing, find another 
tenant who will pay, for the im- 
provements. But suppose the re- 
verse to be the case—the land 
worked out and the tenant in diffi- 
culties. Who is to make up the 
compensating money to the land- 
lord? And if this is so, is it not a 
fast and loose agreement? Is it 
not a tenant right without a landlord 
right ? 

We look, however, for some solu- 
tion of the difficulties in this 
measure from the very practical 
men in whose hands it is admitting 
and holding most firmly the princi- 
ple that security for outlay would 
induce men to farm more expen- 
sively. A good measure of this sort, 
when it had become universally the 
law of the country, would let loose 
capital into the soil—just as vitriol 
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poured on bone lets loose the phos- 
phates. This, no doubt, will act 
beneficially to the poor man’s in- 
terest—in a better style of farming 
it is to be hoped the crumbs of the 
rich man’s table will fall to the 
labourer, and an improved sys- 
tem of husbandry will elevate the 
social status and the income of the 
cottager. 

Those ‘who are not in the ring,’ 
meanwhile, have a very small notion 
(if indeed any notion at all) 
of the proportion wages on an 
arable furm ought to bear to the 
other expenses of that farm. We 
have often asked this question of 
intelligent men, who on most 
points are well informed, men who 
live in the country, landlords who 
have tenants, and most people say, 
‘T never thought on the subject—I 
have no notion ;’ others say, ‘ Half 
the rent,’ or ‘ A quarter of the rent.’ 
This shows how little right out- 
siders, who are not concerned in the 
matter, have to dictate what tenant 
farmers ought to do. You often 
hear it said, ‘ Why don’t they give 
the poor fellows who work for them 
more ? What would it hurt them to 
raise the wages three or four shil- 
lings a week?’ ‘This is rather 
like Sydney Smith’s illustration of 
charity. A says to B, ‘ Don’t you 
observe C has no fuel? Ask D to 
give him some.’ 

Butif a practical man, answering 
one who gives this sort of advice to 
a third party, explains that on a 
farm wholly arable (if well done) 
the wages come to twenty per cent. 
more than the rent (so that if a 
man’s rent is 200], his wages would 
be fairly estimated at 240/, per an- 
num), then the original speaker 
says, ‘ Very likely it is so, although 
I should not have thought it. Of 
course that makes a difference—the 
case wants consideration.’ 

If it is shown him further that 
the very small farmers (the twenty 
or thirty aere men) are worse off 
than the labourers, and that the 
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arable farmers, except the very 
large flock masters, are with diffi- 
culty able to raise the money to 
meet the Saturday nights, even on 
the present scale of wages, then he 
says, ‘ The landlord, then, must re- 
duce the rent ; if the tenant cannot 
help the labourer, some one else must 
—the landlord must.’ There is too 
much disparity between the very 
rich and the very poor; the 
front wheel of society’s coach has 
run away from the hind one. Why, 
if the millionaire were to shake off 
tyrant fashion, and dispense with 
only the entrées at his dinner, he 
would enjoy his dinner a great deal 
more; his cook would be in better 
temper, and come to him for less 
wages; the people who dined with 
him would feel that there was some 
chance of enjoying the turkey and 
the joint ; and his neighbours in the 
classes beneath (who owe debts, like 
Mrs. Mardle, to the lower circles of 
society) would say, ‘ Well, we will 
not make ourselves miserable all 
the rest of the week by eating 
warmed-up entrées, for if the Duke 
of Omnium does not consider them 
necessary, then they are not neces- 
sary, and we will give our parties 
without entrées.’ 

To this we have very little to re- 
ply. The sumptuary laws of Ed- 
ward the Third, which limited 
meals on ordinary days to two courses 
and on festivals to three cowrses— 
passed by the nobility and great 
men of that age—show at least 
how fashion dared in those ages to 
speak up for Spartan simplicity of 
diet. 

Yet it must be stated that under 
large territorial proprietors and 
public bodies, farms are likely to be 
more easily rented than under small 
holders, who have to keep their own 
place in the social scale by making 
the utmost of their moderate pro- 
perties. There are more tenants 
than farms, and hence farms fetch 
a high price, because the tenants 
who want farms can turn their hands 
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to nothing else than farming, and 
so are obliged to bid against each 
other whenever a vacancy occurs. 
Yet even if farms were let by tender, 
a still higher price might in many 
cases be obtained, because a greater 
competition would be brought to 
bear. But this is not good policy, 
for the highest bidder may often 
be far from the best farmer, and 
evil consequences naturally follow 
upon an estate which is over-rented. 
As rent goes up, so do rates—for 
assessments are from time to time 
made with increased severity upon 
improved property—and rent is the 
chief basis from which assessors 
derive the data on which to form 
their new calculation of the value of 
an estate or farm. 

It is not to be wondered at that 
those who seek the cheerful out- 
door life of agriculture are an in- 
creasing body. The younger sons 
of great proprietors, now that farm- 
ing is admitted to be raised by 
science out of the mire of vulgar 
pursuits, are finding it a more 
suitable pursuit than the risk of 
earning a livelihood in the learned 
professions. What Cicero said of 
old is now admitted: ‘ Agricultura 
nihil suavius, nihil libero homine 
dignius.’ And what wonder ? Com- 
pare the man who toils within the 
narrow confines of an office with 
the agriculturist. Look at the 
different life which a man leads 
at a desk over ledgers to what 
he does who becomes a fellow 
worker together with nature and 
the seasons in the cultivation of the 
soil. For though in one sense any- 
one can be a farmer (we should 
rather say anyone can rent land), 
yet to follow out agriculture to its 
highest ends needs the tact and the 
grasp of intellect which can ‘ drive 
all the sciences abreast.’ 
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There is hope in a Bill proposed 
by Sir Massey Lopez and others for 
deriving the taxation, which now 
falls on land, from a wider area. 
Truly the answer to all taxation 
has hitherto been, ‘ Put it on the 
land.’ The Duke of Omnium pays 
only on his castle, his park, and 
woods—his tenants pay the rates. 
And though, in one sense—or, 
rather, we should say in theory— 
every fresh rate comes out of the 
landlord’s pocket, because it is 
supposed to reduce the value of his 
estate, and consequently to lower 
the rent, yet itis a matter of every- 
day experience that this is not the 
case. The argument is that which 
was used about the repeal of the 
compulsory Church Rate Act. It 
was said, if you save a tenant ten 
shillings by doing away with his 
Church rate you put ten shillings 
into the landlord’s pocket, because 
his farm will be worth ten shillings 
more when he re-lets it. But this 
does not operate in practice, because 
‘De minimis non curat lex.’ We 
never heard of any landlord asking 
less for his farm because it was not 
liable to a compulsory Church rate. 
It is so de jure, but not de facto. 

Apply the same reasoning in the 
converse, and the case holds good. 
We are to have, in most parishes, 
an education rate—where turn- 
pikes are abolished, a road rate—in 
addition to our present rate for 
parish roads. People say it will 
come ultimately out of the owner’s 
pocket, not the tenant’s. We doubt 
it. 

The land, therefore, is heavily 
taxed. Under its present stress of 
canvas it might sail—if everyone 
had capital to make his land a meat 
producing estate—growing but little 
corn, and then heavy crops as a 
natural consequence. 
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GERARD DE 


NERVAL. 


1810-1855. 


HE recent death of M. Théophile 
Gautier, with scarcely that full- 
ness, either of years or of honours, 
which his genius and puissant nature 
seemed to promise, calls attention 
to the school of artists of which he 
was almost the last survivor, the 
most famous, and the most success- 
ful. Time has dealt hardly with 
the romantic group which, forty 
years ago, was so full of life and 
hope. The poets have died one by 
one, victims of pleasure, of the sa- 
tiety and insatiable eagerness of 
their lives ; or the poet within them 
is dead, and they exist, like M. de 
Saint-Victor, only as the most re- 
fined of critics. They are sad books, 
with all their light tone, in which 
M. de Villemessant and M. Champ- 
fleury collect their memories of the 
old feasts and the old boon com- 
panions, masquerades in houses 
long dismantled, nights like those 
of Goethe’s youth in Rome. It is 
of one of that group — the least 
known perhaps in England, but in 
many ways the most attractive, and 
of the most amiable memory—that 
this paper proposes to speak. In 
writing of Gérard de Nerval, it is 
a necessary preliminary to say 
something of the origin and influ- 
ence of the movement in which his 
career began, though he wandered 
far from that at last, and from other 
ties of society and sympathy. 

The younger school of thought 
and art in France, like that from 
which much of our later English 
activity springs, received its main 
impulse from the study of the Mid- 
dle Ages. But no two things could 
be more unlike than the manner in 
which this same influence acted on 
the youth of the two countries. It 
was all the difference between an 
Oriel common room in the time of 
Newman or of Clough; and the 


famous studio in the Rue du 
Doyenné, where Corot or Rousseau 
might be decorating a panel ; Gau- 
tier dreaming over La Comédie de 
la Mort; and La Cydalise, the 
beauty of the hour, swinging in a 
silken hammock. On young En- 
glishmen the re-discovery of the 
past acted chiefly as a motive in 
politics, religion, the study of 
society. It was generally seen that 
life had once been ordered in an- 
other than our modern fashion; and 
the knowledge of this, and the effort 
to revive what was good in the old 
order, led men into various paths, 
and often into hostile camps, but 
always survived in width and 
seriousness of thought, and in all 
that, for good or bad, is known as 
earnestness. Ten years ago, any- 
one estimating the results of the 
Oxford movement and its causes, 
might have given himself this ac- 
count of it, and might have added 
that in architecture there was much 
imitation of the Gothic, and that 
Mr. Tennyson had chosen medieval 
themes for some of his most grace- 
ful idyls. Of late years, the rela- 
tion of English art to the Middle 
Ages has entirely changed, but the 
change is due to exotic influences, 
and greatly to that of the Roman- 
tic School of 1830, in France. 

France, too, had her Catholic re- 
action, and Mr. Thackeray saw se- 
veral old women at prayers in Notre 
Dame. But in France it was not 
so much religion, politics, and the 
graver literature, that were stimu- 
lated by a recognition of the har- 
monious thought, the strength and 
order of feudalism, and Catholicism, 
as art that was coloured by the re- 
flection of the fantasy, the wild pas- 
sion, the inner contradictions of the 
medieval times. 

A number of young men of un- 
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usual genius were entering on the 
career of letters. They had inhe- 
rited all the license, but none of the 
hope of the Revolution, had seen 
the Restoration, and were persuaded 
that politics were a vulgar profes- 
sion, and philanthropy an organ. 
ised hypocrisy. 

Art alone was worth cultivating 
for its own sake, and art was with- 
out a law, a conscience, or an 
aim. Then came the production 
of Victor Hugo’s plays — what 
the Germans call ‘ epoch.making 
works.’ A bitter controversy arose, 
and from their antagonism to the 
‘ periwigged,’ or classical school, 
the Romanticists struck out an 
sesthetic and canon of their own. 
Recognising that both art and so- 
ciety were decadent and corrupt, 
they accepted with joy the situa- 
tion, and urged the historical neces- 
sity of working in the taste of 
decadence. They were to be free 
in choice of subject, free to be as 
profuse in colour and decoration, as 
morbid in sentiment, as they chose. 
They were to inspire themselves 
not from the catholic perfection of 
the art of Greece, but from all that 
was strangest in the art of remote 
times and peoples. To Mr. Arnold’s 
charge against modern literature— 
that it wants sanity—they would 
have replied that it is a mad world, 
and that, to have any value, poetry 
must go mad with the times, of 
which it is the ultimate expression 
and final result. With this fatalist 
theory to justify them, and with the 
art. of all the ages and all lands, 
from Assyria to Japan, to choose 
from, they turned for inspiration to 
what is certainly the most effective 
side of the medieval spirit, its inner 
contradictions, They were taken 
with the fantastic colour and splen- 
dour ; with the lawless love, that was 
held at, once a deadly sin and a glo- 
rious sion, only to be expressed 
in aie of pantie eaten and 
desire. It was not the harmony of 
the ages of faith that pleased, but 
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the wild ways in which passion 
broke through this harmony, and 
turned the sacred symbols of hea- 
venly love to the uses of earthly 
desires; the madness of the Fla- 
gellants, the sins of the Templars, 
the monstrous guilt that loved to 
walk amid smoke of censers and 
choirs of singing boys. All that 
was most terrible and grotesque in 
the medizval decadence, the ancient 
comedy of Death, all the art that 
hid itself where the light fell dim- 
mest and least religious, through 
glass of strange green and lurid 
red, was to be adapted to the deca- 
dence of the modern time. For 
that longing that cannot be uttered, 
of medismval mysticism, they substi- 
tuted a new Sehnsucht, a new sad- 
ness; the melancholy of Werther 
and of Obermann. Like these they 
‘felt that the world was a trap of 
dullness into which their great souls 
had fallen by mistake,’ but they 
had the example of Byron, and the 
instincts of youth, to point one 
way out of the trap. So they par- 
took of their life in a free and pic- 
turesque fashion, lodging together 
in an ancient house near the Louvre, 
which Rousseau and Corot and 
Wattier decorated, and they all 
helped to fill with bric-d-bric, and 
old furniture, dances, laughter, and 
ladies of the Opera, This mansion 
of the Rue du Doyenné was no bad 
figure of their style and school; 
the gloomy walls tenanted by care- 
less youth and genius, as in litera- 
ture they informed the sombre me- 
dizval world with a wantonness that 
was gay enough, when it forgot to 
be as sad as night. 

To this brotherhood of men, who 
signed themselves Petrus and Jehan, 
for Pierre and Jean, who wrote son- 
nets to Yolandes and Yseults, and 
introduced the rage for pale faces 
shadowed with crisp tawny hair, & 
new recruit, joined himself about 
1830. This was the writer who 
adopted the nom de plume of Gérard 
de Nerval. There is a kind of ro- 
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mance even in the name of this 
gentle and amiable poet, as indeed 
in ali his surroundings. For he was 
not one of those to whom poetry is 
the lyre to be taken up, and sounded, 
and laid down again. Rather it was 
the wind that blew where it listed, 
the breath of life that took visible 
form in himself and his adventures. 
Of all the group of comrades, his 
end was the most tragic, and yet it 
may be that he was the least un- 
happy. For to him all life was a 
spectacle and a dream; poverty and 
wealth, great cities and Arab tents, 
and the quiet of forgotten villages, 
success and failure, even madness 
itself, only shifting scenes, each with 
its own surprise, its own power to 
waken visions and memories that 
soon became as real as the experi- 
ence that begot them. To him, a 
Stoic without knowing it, the world 
was indeed ‘ the beloved city of 
Zeus,’ and he seems to say like 
Marcus Aurelius, ‘ Nothing comes 
amiss to me that fits thee, O Uni- 
verse !’ 

Gérard de Nerval was the son of 
an officer of the Grand Army. His 
mother, whom he never remembered 
to have seen, died of the fatigues of 
the Russian expedition, leaving him 
his restless spirit and love of travel. 
He was brought up in one of the 
little old towns of the Isle of France, 
and all his life loved to wander in 
that ‘happy poplar land.’ Ancient 
ways, ancient songs and stories still 
lingered there, and the world-old 
custom of the ballad-dance, now 
extinct, save in corners of Italy and 
the Grecian islands. Even after the 
Revolution there remained traces of 
that rustic golden age which is not 
all a dream. He saw what Gawain 
Douglas saw in Scotland before the 
Reformation. 

Wenches and damoscls 
In grassy greens, wandering by spring wells, 
Of bloomed branches, and flowris white 
and red, 
Plettand their lusty chaplets for their head ; 


Some sang ring-songs, dances, kedes, and 
rounds ! 
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He caught the last accents of the 
living folk-song, and thus describes 
a scene in a France that has passed 
beyond recall, on the horizon of 
our time, dim and peaceful as the 
Pheeacian island. 

‘In front of a chateau of the 
time of Henri IV., a chateau with 
peaked roofs, with a facing of red 
brick varied by stone-work of a 
paler hue, lay a wide green lawn, 
set round with limes and elms, and 
through the leaves fell the golden 
light of the setting sun. Young 
girls were dancing in a circle on 
the mossy grass, to the sound of 
airs that their mothers had sung, 
airs with words so pure and na- 
tural that one felt oneself indeed 
in that old Valois land, where for 
a thousand years has beat the heart 
of France.’ The daughter of the 
chitean, fair and tall, enters the 
circle of peasant girls. ‘To obtain 
the right to join the ring she had 
to chant a scrap of ballad. We sat 
around her, and in a fresh clear 
voice she sang one of the old ballads 
of romance, full of love and sad- 
ness. . . . As she sang, the shadow 
of the great trees grew deeper, and 
the broad light of the risen moon 
fell on her alone, she standing with- 
out the listening circle. Her song 
was over, and no one dared to break 
the silence. A light mist arose from 
the mossy ground, trailing over 
the grass. We seemed to be in 
paradise.” 

Among such scenes, among these 
woods, where the peasants still 
talked of Henri IV., and Gabrielle, 
where Rousseau died, where here 
and there a mouldering temple of the 
genius loci survives from the classic 
taste of the eighteenth century, 
Gérard found his innocent first 
loves. To these he always retarned, 
or to the woods haunted by their 
memories, and he has written of 
them with a freshness and tender- 
ness as sweet as the idyllic prose 
of Heine. Célenée and Sylvie were 
his little lovers, peasant damsels, 
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who loved the grottoes of the woods, 
the ruins of the old chateaux, the 
huts and fires of the charcoal 
burners, where they would tell the 
legends and sing the ballads of the 
country. The ballads told how 


John of Tours came home with peace, 
Yet he came home ill at ease ; 


or of the loves of ‘ Three Sisters by 
the Mere,’ or under the apple blos- 
som of their father’s close. Another 
favourite was the song of the king’s 
daughter imprisoned for seven years 
in the tower for her lover’s sake, 
and how she feigned death, and how 
he met her funeral at the third 
church on the way, and cut her 
shroud with his couteau d’or fin, and 
she arose and followed him, The 
ballad, like several that Gérard col- 
lected, is common to Scotland, and 
probably to the peasantry of most 
countries ; for folk-songs, like fairy- 
tales, are the same everywhere. 
It is curious to think that Goethe 
in Germany, and Chénier at Byzan- 
tium, and Scott in Smailholme, 
and Andersen in the island of Funen, 
must have had their imaginations 
wakened by the same stories, and 
lulled by the refrain of the same 
cradle-songs. This free life among 
the peasant children, this associa- 
tion with all that was left of the 
beauty of old France, seemed a fit 
boyhood for a poet. ‘Il y avait la 
de quoi faire un poete, et je ne suis 
qu’un réveur en prose,’ De Nerval 
says sadly in one of the few pas- 
sages of his writings where he 
complains or desponds. Not only 
the surroundings of his youth, but 
the variety of his studies, seemed 
to mark him as one with a great 
future. He read Italian, Greek and 
Latin, German, English, Arabic and 
Persian. His schoolfellows looked 
on him as Lamb at Christ’s Hospi- 
tal regarded Coleridge ; and indeed 
the bent of his mind led him to the 
same pursuits, reveries of the New 
Platonists, Pythagorean dreams. 
These dim musings, the shifting 
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cloudland about the setting light of 
Greek thought, have hung around 
the dawn of many a clearphilosophy, 
but De Nerval never passed beyond 
them into a purer air. The desul- 
tory guesses suited his turn of mind, 
which was, as Sir Thomas More 
wrote of the great Italian Mirandola, 
whose learned youth Gérard’s so 
much resembled, ‘ to be always flit- 
ting and wandering.’ He passed 
from one field of knowledge to an- 
other rapidly, in a dreamy fashion, 
gathering, like Pharamond in his 
vision, here a flower, and there a 
gem, precious to him, but worthless 
enough to the waking world. The 
most substantial result was that the 
Greek led him to the German mys- 
tics, and so to Goethe ; and his first, 
probably his most permanent work, 
was a translation of Faust. For 
this he received the thanks of the 
great poet of Weimar, and with this 
distinction still fresh, he entered 
the career of letters in Paris, and 
joined the circle of his old school- 
fellow Théophile Gautier. 

Had De Nerval possessed, along 
with Heine’s tenderness, anything 
of his keenness and vigour, the con- 
tact with the Romantic School might 
have hardened and tempered his 
genius. But he found himself in a 
life compounded of activity and 
hesitation and indolence—a world 
of bright Utopias and vague en- 
thusiasms ; of languid ambition, 
languid conscience, of paradoxes 
that justified indulgence. ‘We 
aspired,’ he says, ‘to the mystic 
roses wherewith the lovely Isis 
was to renew our hearts; the 
goddess ever young and ever 
pure appeared to us in the night, 
and we blushed for the hours of our 
wasted days. Without energy, 
without care for success, we took 
refuge in the enchanted tower of 
poetry, mounting ever higher to 
isolate ourselves from the crowd.’ 
Most natures would have been 
soured by a sense of this impotent 
genius and futile conscience, but it 
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was De Nerval’s way to take things 
as they came, to find a pleasure even 
in the refined sense of the contra- 
dictions of his existence. It was 
‘as if a man should play the part 
of a chorus in the tragedy of his 
own life.’ 

Of all the fantastic school, he was 
the most innocently and simply fan- 
tastic. He did not ‘ pose’ himself, 
like Baudelaire, or assume bizarre 
desires and inordinate affections. 
The ruling taste for bric-d-brac be- 
came a passion with him, and, along 
with his habit of wandering through 
the night, led to strange contrasts 
and adventures. ‘Thus, it is said 
that he had a garret full of precious 
porcelain, but it was a garret ina 
friend’s house, and he lodged neither 
there nor elsewhere. His home was 
the street, and any chance shelter 
sufficed him—with soldiers who 
listened to his stories of Africa, 
with vagrants at little rustic inns ; 
in prisons often, from carelessness 
of papers and passports, and what 
he calls ‘exaggerated Troubadour- 
ism.’ Once—it was when he had in- 
herited a small fortune—he actually 
bought a bed, a wonderful and an- 
cient piece of the Medicean period, 
carved with Loves and cherubs. This 
couch had to be fitted with hangings 
of a certain silk only to be found 
in Genoa; the curiosity shops of 
Flanders were ransacked to supply 
a missing leg. Gérard’s bed wasas 
famous as Balzac’s cane, but by the 
time it was completed his wealth 
had taken to itself wings, and it 
is not believed that he ever slept 
beneath his silken canopy. 

This period bore little fruit in 
poetry. Certain Odelettes show the 
influence of Ronsard and the Re- 
naissance, for the interest in the 
Renaissance was reviving, and, like 
Sainte-Beuve, De Nerval wrote an 
unsuccessful prize essay on the 
poets of the sixteenth century. 
Sainte-Beuve’s studies resulted in 
the Tableau de la Poésie frangaise, 
a classical and permanent criticism. 
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De Nerval only produced snatches 
of song, which he was wont to chant 
himself, holding, like Du Bellay, 
that Music and Poetry were in- 
separable sisters. Perhaps for this 


reason his verses have a musical 
quality, which to us, ‘with the 
German paste in our composition,’ 
French lyrics frequently lack. 


Ou sont nos amoureuses ? 
Elles sont au tombeau ; 

Elles sont plus heureuses, 
Dans un séjour plus beau. 


Surely this is ‘not, as Mr. Arnold 
complains of French verse, ‘ deeply 
unsatisfying,’ but a natural and 
ringing lyric note. In another 
little poem, called Fantaisie, there is 
a wonderful power of vision; before 
the reader, as before the poet, the 
ancient castle ‘ rises into towers,’ to 
the melody of the magic tune. 


Tl est un air pour qui je donnerais 

Tout Rossini, tout Mozart et tout Weber, 

Un air trés-vieux, languissant et funébre, 

Qui pour moi seul a des charmes secrets. 

Or, chaque fois que je viens 4 l’entendre, 

De deux cents ans mon Ame rajeunit ; 

Cest sous Louis treize, et je crois voir 

s'étendre 

Un céteau vert que le couchant jaunit. 

Puis un chateau de brique 4 coins de 

pierre, 

Aux vitraux teints de rougedtres couleurs, 

Ceint de grands pares, avec une riviére 

Baignant ses pieds, qui coule entre des 

fleurs. 

Puis une dame, a sa haute fenétre, 

Blonde, aux yeux noirs, en ses habits 

anciens— 

Qui, dans une autre existence peut-étre, 
J’ai déja vue—et dont je me souviens. 
Another poem, the Point noir, is 

a criticism of his own weak am- 

bition. As a black point swims 

before the eyes of one who has 
looked too long on the sun, so to 
him, who had gazed on the glory 
that might be his, the reality of 
things was ever obscured, and 

things not present floated in a 

luminous mist. 

Another task of this period was 
the libretto of an opera composed 
for the début of an actress whom he 
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loved with an inexplicable passion 
that survived her death, and his 
own madness. He seemed to re- 
cognise in her a being loved in a 
former life. For the ‘ fallings from 
us, vanishings, misgivings,’ that 
Wordsworth knew, possessed De 
Nerval’s mind in an extraordinary 
degree. The conditions, whatever 
they may be, that make us feel that 
some experience has occurred before, 
were constantly and actively pre- 
sent to him. His was a soul, Plato 
might have said, that had drunk 
too sparingly of the water of forget- 
fulness, and that was haunted by 
memories of a lost estate. 
Returning one night from the 
theatre where he went every even- 
ing to watch this siren, De Nerval’s 
mind slipped back to a real and 
innocent past, and without fur- 
ther thought he made his way to 
the scenes of his childhood. Was 
Sylvie still alive and unwedded ? 
could the old childish affection be 
revived? He found her a woman 
grown, beautiful, unspoiled, still 
remembering the primitive songs 
and fairy tales. They walked to- 
gether through the woods to the 
cottage of the aunt of Sylvie, an old 
peasant woman of the richer class. 
She prepared dinner for them, and 
sent De Nerval for the girl, who 
had gone to ransack the peasant 
treasures in the garret. Two por- 
traits were hanging there—one that 
of a young man of the good old 
times, smiling with red lps and 
brown eyes, a pastel in an oval frame. 
Another medallion held the portrait 
of his wife, gay, piquante, in a bodice 
with ribbons fluttering, and with a 
bird perched on her finger. It was 
the old aunt in her youth, and fur- 
ther search discovered her ancient 
festal-gown, of stiff brocade. Sylvie 
arrayed herself in this splendour ; 
patches were found in a box of tar- 
nished gold, a fan, a necklace of 
amber. The holiday attire of the 
dead uncle, who had been a keeper 
in the royal woods, was not far to 
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seek, and Gérard and Sylvie ap- 
peared before the aunt, as her old 
self, and her old lover. ‘My chil- 
dren!’ she cried and wept, and 
smiled through her tears at the 
cruel and charming apparition of 
youth. Presently she dried her 
tears, and only remembered the 
pomp and pride of her wedding. 
‘We joined hands, and sang the 
naive epithalamium of old France, 
amorous, and full of flowery turns, 
as the Song of Songs ; we were the 
bride and the bridegroom all one 
sweet morning of summer.’ It is 
only the author of the Village on 
the Clif that can rival this picture 
of happy youth, of happy age; 
the pathos and the mirth; the tears 
that turn to laughter ; the laughter 
that ends in a sigh, for love fulfilled 
and unforgotten, for the presage of 
love never to be fulfilled. 

De Nerval went back to Paris, 
and, like Lancelot in the romance, 
‘fell to his old love again,’ to her 
whom he calls Aurélie. But the 
wandering fever was astir in him, 
and he passed to Germany, with 
little money, and few needs. Thence 
he wandered to the East, with the 
touching confidence of the children 
in the Boys’ Crusade. They, too, 
set out for Palestine, without gold, 
without staff or serip, asking at 
each town, ‘ Is not this Jerusalem ?’ 
Each was Jerusalem to Gérard, a 
spiritual city ; for in each life was 
busy, and novelty, and food for 
visions, and the stuff that dreams 
are made of. There is some story 
of a love adventure with the 
daughter of a Sheik in the Leba- 
non. Probably the Eastern rever- 
ence for those whom God, as they 
think, has darkened with excess of 
light, was his protection. The 
East was disastrous to his genius, 
and ‘the Sphinx of the Nile ended 
what the Fairies of the Rhine had 
begun.’ His dreams grew imeo- 
herent. Arabian genii, pagan gods, 
demons of the Talmud, all the 
ghosts of old Theosophies, crowded 
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in his brain, as they filled the pan- 
theon of decaying Rome. On his 
homeward way, he visited Pompeii, 
and sought out the temple of Isis. 
‘The sun was setting over Caprea, 
the moon rose slowly through the 
thin smoke above Vesuvius.’ There, 
between sun and moon, in the 
temple where, long ago, they had 
been adored as Isis and Osiris, he 
sat dreaming of the death and 
birth of creeds. The Revolution 
had denied all. Might he not accept 
all, and find that all the ages uttered 
one truth under many names ; life 
made perfect in sacrifice; death, 
resurrection; rest in the arms of 
the universal, the eternal mother, 
Cybele, Persephone, Demeter, Isis, 
Mary ? 

Probably the poem Le Christ aux 
Oliviers belongs to this period. It 


is inspired by Richter’s dream of 
a dead God, and alone in French 
poetry approaches in sorrowful de- 
nial Clough’s Ode on Easter Day. 


Quand le Seigneur, levant au ciel ses maigres 
bras, 
Sous les arbres sacrés, comme font les 
pottes, 
Se fut longtemps perdu dans ses dou- 
leurs muettes, 
Et se jugea trahi par des amis ingrats, 
Il se tourna vers ceux qui l’attendaient en 
bas, 
tévant d’étre des rois, des sages, des 
prophétes, 
Mais engourdis, perdus dans le sommeil 
des bétes, 
Et se mit 4 crier, ‘Non, Dieu n’existe pas!’ 


Ils dormaient. ‘Mes amis, savez-vous la 
nouvelle ? 
J’ai touché de mon front a la vofite éternelle, 
Je suis sanglant, brisé, souffrant pour 
bien des jours ! 
Fréres, je vous trompais; abime, abime, 
abime, 
Le Dieu manque 4 I'autel od je suis le 
victime. 
Dieu n’est pas, Dieu n’est plus!’ 
ils dormaient toujours. 


Mais 


De Nerval’s frail genius did not 
long endure the burden of these 
thoughts. There was a sudden 
and violent crisis of madness, and 
he never again was, even in the old 
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degree, a manamong other men. M. 
de Saint-Victor tells how he might 
be found in some lonely country 
place, ‘dreaming with open eyes, 
watching a leaf’s fall, an insect’s 
flight, the passage of a bird, the 
shifting shape of clouds, all tender 
and subtle changes of earth and 
air.’ 

Rapt, twirling in his hand a withered spray, 
And — for the spark from Heaven to 

all. 

There came another malady, 
another period of darkness. But 
strangely, De Nerval did not ‘lose 
the years of darkened mind.’ The 
night of his spirit had been lumi- 
nous with stars, and meteors, and 
spaces of light. He has told the 
experience of his own madness, in 
a book called Awrélie, ou Le Réve 
et la Vie. This strange work does 
for insanity what the Dream of 
Gerontius has done for death. If 
dying be not what Father Newman 
has found words to tell, if De 
Nerval has not lifted the veil from 
before the confusions of delirium, 
scarcely elsewhere can a sane and 
living man learn what manner of 
end may await his life or his reason. 
All through his mania, he felt that 
his feet were losing hold of earth, 
and wandering into emptiness ; and 
his dream took the form of a return 
to the surer ground of his past 
life, that he might convince himself 
he still lived. It was to Aurélie, 
the singer, that his confused me- 
mory returned. As long ago he 
had sought, and found for a season, 
his former love, his former self in 
the woods of Valois, so now he 
pursued a later self, and a fiery 
remembered passion. But now he 
did not wander among the grottoes 
of the woods, by the flags on the 
stream-side, watching for the ballad 
airs. Through graveyards, and 
tracts of clouds, and unknown 
worlds of stars, the Bridegroom 
seemed to seek the Bride, to follow 
the fleeting shade, and listen for the 
departed music. 
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This ‘canticle of madness, this 
song of songs of delirium,’ was 
to be the last of Gérard’s la- 
bours. The end came suddenly. 
He had ever loved the old streets of 
Paris, the Paris of Gringoire and 
Esmeralda, the gable ends, the 
towers, and spiral lanes that survive 
only in Hugo’s novel, and in the 
etchings of Méryon. Late one 
night, De Nerval left a supper of 
artists, where he had sung his own 
verses, as long ago. It will never 
be known how the homeless poet 
wandered to the most horrible place 
of the dark places of old Paris, the 
ill-omened Rue de la Vieille Lan- 
terne, nor how he came by his death 
there. 

The fate of men like Murger and 
Roger de Beauvoir can scarcely be 
regarded without some indignation 
as well as pity. If De Nerval’s 
life calls for pity, it is all tender, 
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and without contempt. Blame 
is out of place. He never, alone 
perhaps of his coterie, stimulates 
luxury, or appeals to the senses ; if 
he did not increase his talent, at 
least, he kept the treasure of his 
genius pure. Like Plato’s poet, he 
was indeed a light and sacred thing, 
sacred as children are, and those 
whom God has enlightened and 
afflicted. He was not of the world, 
nor of those whom the world can 
spoil. And if, when he made haste 
to be poor, he wooed Poverty in 
another fashion than St. Francis, it 
was on the impulse of a nature 
gentle and guileless, though un- 
tamed. In any age he would have 
been a figure of mark and interest. 
That the beauty and interest should 
be so dimmed, is the fault of evil 
days, and the sad later fates of 
France. 
A. Lana. 
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A ‘NOTE’ OF INTERROGATION. 


By FLorence 


NOVEL of genius has appeared. 
Its writer once put before 
the world (in a work of fiction 
too), certainly the most living, 
probably the most historically 
truthful, presentment of the great 
Idealist, Savonarola of Florence. 
This author now can find no 
better outlet for the heroine—also 
an Idealist—because she cannot be 
a ‘St. Teresa’ or an ‘ Antigone,’ 
than to marry an elderly sort of 
literary impostor, and, quick after 
him, his relation, a baby sort of iti- 
nerant Cluricaune (see Irish Fairies) 
or inferior Faun (see Hawthorne’s 
matchless Transformation). 

Yet close at hand, in actual life, 
was a woman—an Idealist too— 
and if we mistake not, a connection 
of the author’s, who has managed to 
make her ideal very real indeed. 
By taking charge of blocks of 
buildings in poorest London, while 
making herself the rent-collector, 
she found work for those who could 
not find work for themselves; she 
organised a system of visitors—real 
visitors ; of referees—real referees ; 
and thus obtaining actual insight in- 
to the moral or immoral, industrial 
or non-industrial conduct of those 
who seemed almost past helping, 
except into the workhouse, she 
brought sympathy and education 
to bear from individual to individual 
—not by ruling of committee, but 
by personal acquaintance, utilising 
the committee-relief as never had 
been done before, and thus initiated 
a process of depauperisation; so that 
one might be tempted to say—Were 
there one such woman with power 
to direct the flow of volunteer 
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help, nearly everywhere running 
to waste, in every street of Lon- 
don’s East End, almost might the 
East End be persuaded to become 
Christian. 

Could not the heroine, the ‘ sweet 
sad enthusiast,’ have been set to 
some such work as this? Indeed 
it is past telling the mischief that 
is done in thus putting down youth- 
ful ideals. There are not too many 
to begin with. There are few in- 
deed to end with—even without 
such a gratuitous impulse as this 
to end them. 

Another Ideal has just been pub- 
lished, most powerful, yet lame and 
impotent in its conclusion, for—if 
conclusion it has—it is this: That 
Christ was, or would have been had 
He now lived, a Red Republican. 

Yet in that book is a true em- 
bodiment of what will make itself 
be recognised, and in political storm 


‘and social tempest soon, if we re- 


fuse to recognise it by shutting our 
eyes and writing, ‘There is happi- 
ness enough,’ viz. (1) the intense 
miseries in our one dark London 
alone ; (2) the undeniable fact that 
upon the great mass of London poor 
all existing forms of religion have 
lost all hold whatever; and that 
‘Charity Organisation people”! are 
helpless to cope with the former, 
farther than by preventing mischief 
being done—which is doubtless a 
great thing; as helpless as are 
‘Bishop of London’ Funds to cope 
with the latter. 

Another Ideal—really an ideal, 
though somewhat marred by flip- 
pancy on the most serious of all 
subjects, and by a tendency not to 


* Not one word against ‘ Charity Organisation people.’ They are doing a great work— 


leading the way to a greater. 


But they pander (unconsciously) to the prevailing fallacy: 
that, if we do not give to vagrants, they will find work for themselves. 


While helping 


the industrious to help themselves, there is a greater thing still to do yet ;—to help the 


helpless to help themselves, 
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fight like aman, but to scratch likea 

~at—has also lately appeared, which, 
while discarding miracle and le- 
gend, shows a true and even deep 
insight into the character of Christ 
and the value of Christianity, as 
teaching us (1) to cherish our own 
higher, inner self—to ‘find’ our 
own ‘soul ;’ (2) to deny, nay more, 
to disown our lower, outer self ; (3) 
to be mild and gentle, ‘meek and 
lowly in heart.’? 

On the other side we have a 
Professor, a real man of science, 
undoubtedly one of the prime edu- 
cators of the age, but making a 
profound mistake when he says to 
mankind: ‘Objects of sense are more 
worthy of your attention than your 
inferences and imaginations. You 
can’t see the battle of Thermopyle 
take place. What you can see is 
more worth your attention.’ 

We might almost, and more truly 
say: On the contrary, the finest 
powers man is gifted with are thoso 
which enable him to infer from 
what he sees what he can’t see. 
They lift him into truth of far 
higher import than that which he 
learns from the senses alone. 

As our penultimate author speaks 
a great deal of ‘extra-belief’ (Aber- 
glaube), meaning, not superstition, 
but belief in things not verified by 
the senses, so this most able Pro- 
fessor and man of science advocates 
or succumbs to a sort of infra- 
belief; covering, indeed, but small 
part of the ground man stands 
upon, less still of the horizon he 
looks on. 

All these are ‘ signs of the times.’ 
They suggest a P—a note of inter- 
rogation. 

Faint, indeed, is the note of this 
‘note,’ the veriest hint, that will 
be here sounded. 
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‘Because I am God, and not 
man,’ said One a few thousands of 
years ago. Then surely, is it not 
the most important and at the 
same time the most neglected point 
in theology, to determine what 
God is—what His character is 
like ? 

Reams of sermons are written on 
every point but this. And yet this 
is the foundation of all. 

It may seem a little too familiar 
an illustration to say that in mar- 
riage it is a constant reproach 
brought against continental na- 
tions, that they do not let the wo- 
man know what her husband is 
like, nor the man his wife, before 
they are married. 

A poet who is gone from among 
us said, that ‘love’ was ‘fellow- 
service.” That is just what it is. 
And how can there be ‘ fellow ser- 
vice’ in the way in which men and 
women meet now ? 

And how much more is this the 
case with regard to Him whom we 
(some of us) say we serve? 

Yet Him we have always with 
us. And we make no effort to 
know Him. 

Indeed, it does not seem to be 
included as a part of theology, as 
a point of enquiry, as a basis of all 
sermons — the knowledge of, the 
acquaintance with God. 

The same poet writes :— 

It fortifies my soul to know 

That, tho’ I perish, Truth is so; 

That, howsoe’er I stray and range, 

Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 

I steadier step when I recall 

That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall. 

Yes: but ‘Truth is so’ 
‘I’ shall not ‘perish.’ 

‘Though He slay me,’ says Job, 
‘yet will I trust in Him.’ Yes: 
but I trust in Him because I know 


that 


? Very curious, this difference as to who Christ was—in two contemporaries publishing 
in the same tongue, the same year, and almost the same street, or ‘hill.’ 


Christ the Red Republican —the other, Christ the teacher of self-knowledge, self- 
renunciation, mildness, and lowliness. 


One says, 
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that He will not ‘ slay’ me or any- 
one else. 

It always seems to be a fact 
ignored, or put out of sight, that 
for no one of our beliefs, religious, 
physical, moral, scientific, have we 
any dependence but—the character 
of God. 

It is said that the reason why 
we believe that the sun will rise 
to-morrow is that the sun has always 
done so. But Joshua did not think 
so. Surely the reason is, our de- 
pendence on the invariable character 
of God. 

And this seems to most people to 
be a very poor dependence. At 
least few take the pains to find out 
what is the character of God. 

A very great deal of foregone con- 
clusion, of what, as it appears, is 
untrue to fact and to feeling, is 
talked, for instance, as to belief in 
a future state—that this is ‘ instine- 
tive,’ ‘ intuitive,’ the fruit of the 
natural craving of man, &c. &c. 
We do not see such ‘ craving.’ On 
the contrary. There is perhaps no 
one subject interesting himself on 
which ordinary man thinks,so little, 
cares so little. Of the best men 
there are, too, many now who would 
rather not have a future state for 
themselves. Alas! the highest stamp 
of men are oftenest those who feel 
this—men who have consecrated 
themselves to the good of their kind, 
Such men are generally extremely 
sensitive. And the very strain of 
constant self-consecration acting on 
such a temperament produces that 
condition of mind—so far more 
common (at least in this age) than 
any ecstasies of the saints—that 
longing, not to live for ever, but to 
die for ever, to be at rest. 

But, whether this be so or not, 
whether there are ‘instincts’ or 
‘cravings ’ for a future state now or 
not, surely it is a complete fallacy 
to reason from them to the existence 
of a future state. 

_ Surely the ‘presumption’ of an 
immortality ‘grounded’ merely on 
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‘unsatisfied instincts,’ is a fallacy. 
It is another thing to say: ‘ A per- 
fect God, whose only design can be 
to lead every one of us to perfection, 
put those “ instincts” into us. He 
never leaves any work unfinished. 
He is invariable, and without a 
shadow of turning. Therefore He 
will enable each one of us to fulfil 
in another state those aspirations 
after perfection which are neces- 
sarily left “ unsatisfied”? in this— 
because this world is not perfect, 
and cannot be made perfect till all 
mankind agree to make it so.’ 

Says Coleridge (in a better mood): 
‘We must earn earth before we 
can earn heaven.’ Rather let us 
say: Mankind must make heaven 
before we can ‘go to heaven’ (as 
the phrase is), in this world, or in 
any other. Is God’s whole scheme 
to put us in the way to make 
heaven? ‘We have to earn the 
earth before we can think of earn- 
ing heaven.’ Yes, but when only a 
few are hungering and _ thirsting 
after righteousness, they cannot be 
‘ filled.’ 

Why, then, is there a future state? 

Because God is. 

For no other reason. 

And let us drop the wow, ‘a 
future state.’ 

What ‘ future state ?’ 

An eternal life which, beginning 
here, shall lead each and every one 
of us to finite perfection, and there- 
fore to happiness. 

Because there is a God, therefore 
there is this eternal life for each 
and for all of us. 

For no other reason. 

And let us also drop the word, ‘ « 
God.’ 

What God? that is the question. 
And no one answers it. It is only 
‘because God is’—the perfect God 
—that we shall have eternal life. 

It is said of the French soldier 
in an expeditionary force, that he 
always wants to know where he is 
going, what he is doing, why he is 
suffering. Except on the condition 
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of letting him know this, you will 
not get out of him all he can give. 

And if any can justly be called 
an expeditionary force, it is surely 
the expedition of mankind sent by 
God to conquer earth, to conquer 
perfection, to create heaven ! 

And how can man give his best 
unless he knows, unless you will 
try to find out for yourselves and 
for him, what is God’s plan for him 
in this world and in the next (as it 
is truly called)—why there are such 
sufferings in this world—who is 
this God who has put him here, and 
why He has put him here, and put 
him here to suffer so much? In 
short, he wants to know why he is 
here, where he is going, what he is 
doing, why he is suffering. 

Is it not asimple impertinence for 
preachers and schoolmasters, liter- 
ally ex cathedrd, to be always incul- 
cating and laying down what they 
call the commands of God, and 
never telling us what the God is 
who commands, often indeed repre- 
senting Him as worse than a devil ? 
‘ Because I am God, and not man.’ 
But you represent Him as some- 
thing far below man, worse than 
the worst man, the worst Eastern 
tyrant that ever was heard of. 

‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength.’ Ah, from 
the mouth of Him who said those 
words, they are indeed ‘the first 
and greatest commandment.’ He 
who went about doing good, who 
called all of us who are weary and 
heavy laden to come to Him—who 
towards His cruel torturers and 
murderers felt nothing but, ‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not 
what they do’—He might well say, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,’ 
for He needed not to explain to us 
His character. 

But—and what a descent is here ! 
—for us to lay it down as a com- 
mand to love the Lord God! Alas! 
poor mankind might easily answer: 
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‘I can’t love because I am ordered 
—least of all can I love One who 
seems only to make me miserable 
here to torture me _ hereafter. 
Show me that He is good, that He 
is lovable, and I shall love Him 
without being told.’ 

But does any preacher show us 
this? He may say that God is 
good, but he shows Him to be very 
bad. He may say that God is ‘ Love,’ 
but he shows him to be hate, worse 
than any hate of man. As the Per. 
sian poet says: ‘If God punishes 
me for doing evil by doing me evil, 
how is He better than I?’ And it is 
hard to answer. For certainly the 
worst man would hardly torture 
his enemy, if he could, for ever. And 
unless God has a scheme that every 
man is to be saved for ever, it is 
hard to say in what He is not worse 
than man. For all good men would 
save others if they could. 

A poor man, dying in a work- 
house, said to his nurse after having 
seen his clergyman: ‘It does seem 
hard to have suffered so much here, 
only to go to everlasting torments 
hereafter.’ Seldom has the feeling, 
which must be that of half the 
world, been so simply expressed. 

How, then, is it possible to teach 
either that God is ‘ Love’ or that 
God commands any duty—unless 
God has a plan for bringing each 
and all of us to perfection? How 
can we work at all if there be not 
such a plan? It is not enough 
that God should not be willing to 
punish everlastingly—to show that 
He is good. He must be accom- 
plishing a design, ‘ invariable and 
without a shadow of turning,’ the 
design to save every one of us ever- 
lastingly. There must be no giving 
the go-by to searching out, as the 
very first condition of religion, 
whether there be such a plan. 

Sermons sometimes start from a 
knowledge (or would-be knowledge) 
of human character. But none 
start from a knowledge of, or even 
an enquiry into, God’s character. 
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And yet, one would think, if this 
is really His world, if He governs 
by His laws, which are the effluence 
of His character, not only the uni- 
verse, but every, the minutest, cir- 
cumstance in it—it must be of para- 
mount importance to find out what 
His character is. Else how do we 
know where we are going ? 

Indeed, it may be said that the 
greatest, the most world-wide, and 
the most fatal mistakes, extending 
through all time, which have been 
made in this world, have arisen 
from not understanding His cha- 
racter. 

It is not that men have not been 
absorbed, throughout the history 
of man, in religion. Probably no 
subject, not even how to procure 
food, has absorbed manmore. But 
scarcely any study has received less 
attention than that of the character 
of God. Men have been content to 
take it upon authority, upon sym- 
pathy, antipathy, blind ‘intuition,’ 
or association—they have been 
content to give this study not even 
the serious enquiry which is given 
to the anatomy of a pigeon or the 
construction of a bivalve shell— 
they have even written their 
‘passing thoughts’ on religion. 
What wonder if there is no subject 
in the world on which man has 
such crude, such ‘ passing’ thoughts 
as religion? And this the most 
important, the most swrpassing, the 
most difficult subject of all. 

How would it be possible to con- 
struct any other science without 
knowing its fundamental law? to 
construct the physical science of as- 
tronomy without knowing whether 
the sun or the earth moved round 
the other? to construct moral 
science without knowing man ? 
“Know thyself,’ said the Greek 
wisdom which we have scarcely 
surpassed. ‘ Know God,’ has indeed 
been said—and that to know God 
is eternal life—as indeed it would 
be. But has one step been made in 
knowing Him since that time? Have 
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not indeed the most awful retrograde 
steps, the most astonishing mis- 
takes been made, upon which whole 
polities have been founded, from 
not knowing the character of God ? 

Take, e.g., some of the most fa- 
miliar instances of mistakes arising 
from not understanding the cha- 
racter of God. 

That God regards suffering as 
good in itself, that He pays well 
those who inflict it on themselves, 
is the basis on which was founded 
a very large polity in the Roman 
Catholic Church. ~ 

That God has so let go man as to 
become essentially wicked, for which 
He has instituted no other system 
of help except letting Another pay 
the penalty for man, was the founda- 
tion of another theory of religion 
sometimes called ‘ Evangelical.’ 

That this barbarising doctrine 
does not make man barbarous, at 
least not very, can only be because 
men are so much better than their 
God. 

That God has made a scheme of 
salvation and damnation by which 
a certain number of His creatures 
are ‘saved’ everlastingly, a certain 
number ‘damned’ everlastingly, is 
considered by all the orthodox mil- 
lions of the Church which calls 
itself ‘Christian,’ whether Roman 
Catholic, Greek or Protestant, as 
the fundamental doctrine or one of 
the fundamental doctrines of their 
faith. 

Then the (so-called) ‘ Liberal’ 
steps in and says, ‘No, God would 
not be so ill-natured.’ But if you 
ask the ‘Liberal’ you will find that 
he does not suppose God has made 
any other plan, any plan for con- 
ducting each and all of us to per- 
fection; he simply supposes that 
God has no plan at all; or that, 
if He has, we can’t find it out. 

In that case, it is difficult to see 
how his God is better than the 
others’. Indeed, in point of intellect, 
He is worse. But what is the use of 
working on at all, what is the use 
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of sermons at all, if we do not begin 
at the beginning—if we do not 
know who God is? Why should I 
be told to serve Him if I do not 
know whom it is I serve? To 
please God, I am justly told, is the 
end of my being; but I must know 
what God is like, in order to know 
what is pleasing to Him. The most 
frightful crimes which this world 
has ever seen have been perpetrated 
‘to please God.’ So strange and 
fatal have been the mistakes as to 
what He is and what does please 
Him. Is it not, therefore, the be- 
ginning of all knowledge to know 
Him ? the very first step in theo- 
logy, in education, in every line and 
moment of our conduct, to find out 
what is God’s character? But we 
do not even make it the last. ‘I 
am Alpha and Omega, the begin- 
ning and the ending,’ the first 
letter and the last and every in- 
termediate one of all this life- 
alphabet of man. How true those 
words are! ‘I am the beginning 
and the end.’ And how little they 
are attended to! E.g. we are told 
that God looks only at our ‘ inten- 
tions.’ It would seem indeed as if 
we thought God Himself had only 
intentions. For, as to crediting 
Him with a plan within which we 
have to work, without which we 
can do nothing, we never so much 
as believe that He has any. 

It is strange how, a priori, and in 
direct opposition to every testi- 
mony, every positive experience 
since the world began, we lay down 
or take for granted that God has 
such and such qualities. 

Take, e.g., this dictum, that God 
looks only at our intentions—a 
cloak, by the way, for every lazi- 
ness, every unwisdom of man, an 
excuse for not taking the means of 
success which we must take for 
every walk of life—for not cultivat- 
ing judgment, obtaining experience, 
watching results, as we do in every 
other profession, science, and busi- 
ness. 
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And yet we say, and say truly, 
that He visits the sins of the fathers 
upon the third and fourth genera- 
tion; that is, so far from ‘ looking 
only at the intentions,’ the race, the 
place, the climate, the conditions 
(sanitary or otherwise), the educa- 
tion, the moral influences and as- 
sociations, all that goes to make up 
that vast item which we call by the 
little word ‘ circumstances,’ all this 
tells on the next generation, and the 
next, and the next, and makes the 
world. Mankind is to create man- 
kind. Mankind has to create the 
circumstances which make man- 
kind. Mankind has even to find 
out from experience what is virtue 
and what is vice. No instinct 
shows him this, noconscience. All 
that conscience tells him is to do 
what is right, and not to do what is 
wrong. But what is the right and 
what is the wrong mankind has to 
find out. 

Yet we see that inexorably con- 
sequences are visited upon the 
‘ third and fourth generation.’ Con- 
sequences of what? Of ignorance. 
Why? Because this is the very 
plan of God to teach man through 
inexorable consequences. To teach 
him what? That suffering is to 
be the inexorable, the intermin- 
able consequence of error. Not 
so: for under this and through 
this all is the river deeply flowing 
(the imperishable, neverinterrupted 
Nile), the warp upon which all this 
suffering is the woof, the ‘still 
small voice ’—which is the plan of 
God to bring each and all of us to 
perfection through mankind learn- 
ing to create mankind by experi- 
ence, learning by means of the 
invariable, the inexorable nature 
of these consequences. 

It is said that, in Japan, every 
one in whose house a fire originates, 
whether accidentally or not, is be- 
headed without appeal; that is, no 
one looks at his ‘ intentions.’ 

Is not this something like the 
government of God? If one has 
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not had the wisdom to prevent the 
fire, does He the less permit the 
fire to burn us and our children ? 
Does He ‘forgive’ us the conse- 
quences? But there seems in al- 
most all present teaching of Chris- 
tianity an ineradicable prepossession 
that ‘ forgiveness’ means the re- 
moval of future eternal punishment, 
that God has nothing to do with 
laws regulating or registering® re- 
sults in this world, but that He 
keeps, as it were, a rod in pickle for 
us in the next; which rod in pickle is 
to be averted, it really seems to be 
taught, by a certain number of cere- 
monial observances, 

This is another of those cu- 
rious practical mistakes extending 
through centuries from misunder- 
standing the character of God— 
the believing Him to be pleased, 
to be best worshipped, with cere- 
monial, not moral, service. How 
could this mistake have originated 
in Christianity, since Christ may 
be said to have preached beyond all 
other things the spiritual service of 
God, the serving Him by serving 
man? It is a mistake actually more 
prevalent now in Christianity than 
it was in some other religions, such 
as Buddhism. 

Mysticism in all ages and in all 
creeds—as in Oriental religions, so 
in Western Christianity—seems to 
have been a reaction against this, 


Il. 


But, as often happens, there has 
been another reaction besides Mys- 
ticism in quite another direction, 
and this is Positivism. 

By Positivists it is thought that, 
to learn the laws of nature as far 
as we can, without troubling our 
heads about Him who made them, 
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if indeed there be One (about whom, 
they say, we can know nothing), is 
the only course for man. 

Is not this leaving out the most 
inspiring part of life ? 

Suppose Plato had said, ‘I find 
certain words, a certain life, on 
which I mean to base my own ; 
but I do not care as to whether 
these are the words, the life, of 
Socrates. I can know nothing 
really about him. He is indifferent 
to me.’ 

The whole inspiration of Plato’s 
life seems to have been his having 
known Socrates. And shall it be 
less of an inspiration to us to have 
known God, to know God ? 

By Positivists it is said, the aspi- 
rations, the ‘ unsatisfied instincts’ 
of man point not to the develop- 
ment of that particular man, to 
‘eternal life’ for him, as_ the 
moralists say, but to the develop- 
ment of ‘humanity.’ This appears 
strictly illogical. If one human 


life is a disappointing fragment, 


humanity means a mass of disap- 
pointing fragments—a crowd of 
unfinished lives—an accumulation 
of worthless abortions. Js it worth 
while for me to work either for 
humanity or myself if this be so ? 4 
Above all, is it worth while for me 
to work if there be no God, or if 
there be only such a God as this? 
Unless I am a fellow-worker with 
Divine Power, who is working up 
all our poor little puny efforts into 
a whole—a whole of which our 
efforts are only parts, and worth 
anything only in as much as they 
are parts—shall I work at all? 

To be a fellow-worker with God 
is the highest inspiration of which 
we can conceive man capable. But 
how can we be fellow-workers with 


God if we do not know His plan ? 


* A law is only a register, a register of the will of God—always the same. 
* * Collective Humanity ’—a term of religion much used by the Positivist, and, indeed, 
by the ‘ extremely not so’ too. Angels and ministers of grace defend us!—a ‘ collec- 


tion’ of abortions—a ‘ collection’ of ‘me’ s. 
I am to work for? 


Is this what I am to reverence? this which 
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The world is God’s, not thine : let Him 
Work out a change, if change must be, 


says the Tempter, in the ballad. 
The Tempter says what is (though 
in a different sense) strictly true. 
It is God (who made the world 
and all that is in it) whose plans 
must work out its progress and 
perfection. And we can only be 
anything or do anything towards 
it exactly in as far as we are 
fellow-workers with God; exactly 
in as far as we study, discover, 
and work in accordance with His 
laws, His designs. 
The Tempter (in the ballad) goes 
on: 


The hand that planted best can trim 
And nurse the old unfruitful tree. 


Quite true, Tempter; but not true 
in so far as we are not trees. At 
least, we advance beyond being 
trees. And then we must help to 
‘trim’ and ‘nurse’ not only our- 
selves, but those who have not yet 
advanced beyond being ‘trees.’ 
And at present their name is Legion. 


The world is God’s, not thine. 


Even the Positivist acknowledges 
this in the sense that there are 
inexorable laws beyond altogether, 
not our ken but, our touch. We 
cannot move them a hair’s breadth 
to the right or the left. 

The world is God’s, not ours. 
But God means to make it ours. 
And how can He make it ours, 
except by leading us, by His inva- 
riable laws, to know how to govern 
by them? It is law which makes 
us kings. His kingdom is a king- 
dom of law. Without laws there 
can be no kingdom. He wants to 
give us His kingdom. How is He 
to do this ? 


III. 


Into this kingdom we scarcely 
seem up to this time to have effected 


the smallest entrance. 
two reasons :— 


And for 
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(A) That we have but the vaguest 
and most general acquaintance with 
the character of its King, restricted 
indeed only to a few words, to 
which words mankind attach the 
most opposite meanings. (B) That 
we have not as yet even begun to 
enquire into any method for ascer- 
taining the laws of the kingdom— 
moral philosophy, as I believe it is 
usually called. 

And first: 

(A) It is of no use saying that 
God is just, unless we define what 
justice is. In all Christian times, 
people have said that ‘God is just,’ 
and have credited Him with an in- 
justice such as transcends all human 
injustice that it is possible to con- 
ceive, e.g. that He condemns to 
‘ everlasting fire ’ for not being bap- 
tised, little babies whocertainly could 
not get themselves baptised. What 
is the most horrible and wholesale 
infanticide compared with this ? 
Not even that of the Frenchwoman 
farmer of babies who poured vitriol 
instead of milk down the babies’ 
throats, and dipped their heads in 
boiling water. For she certainly 
did not mean to do this for eter- 
nity. 

But would God be the more just, 
even though He does not damn the 
little babies, if He does not save 
them—if He has no scheme by 
which the little babies, who were 
never asked whether they would 
come into this world or not, are to 
be brought to perfect happiness? 

Also, there is extraordinary con- 
fusion about what happiness is. 
Whole books have been written to 
prove that there is a very equal 
distribution of happiness all over 
the world in all classes and condi- 
tions of men. ‘ Paupers are accus- 
tomed to pauperism, rich people 
are accustomed to ennui, savages 
to savage-dom. All these have 
their pleasures.’ This is the argu- 
ment. Do people who argue thus 
ever ask themselvés for one moment 
what happiness is? Or do they 
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really call the excitement of gin, 
the beastly momentary pleasure of 
sensuality, which alone diversify 
the miserable lives of hundreds of 
thousands of London poor, happi- 
ness? Or do they call the dead 
lock of carriages in Hyde Park, 
with dogs’ heads instead of chil- 
dren’s out of window, which is 
the break to the ennui of the rich, 
happiness f 

As well might they write to 
prove that every man in London, 
taking the average, has 10,000l. a 
year, as that every man, taking the 
average, has happiness.® 

What a poor idea of happiness 
this is ! 

Is not the happiness of God, so 
far as we can conceive it, the only 
type of what happiness is? And 
why has God happiness? Not be- 
cause He can do what He likes.® 
But because what He likes is good. 

It would seem, then, as if we had 
to define what the very word that 
we are most in the habit of using, 
happiness (in moral science), means, 
before we can go a step farther in 
determining what the moral king- 
dom is, what the laws of the king- 
dom of God (or of moral science) 
are. 

Take another word in common 
use: ‘Love.’ It is of no use 
saying that God is Love, unless we 
define what love will do. That 
‘God is Love’ has been said for 
eighteen centuries, while the most 
hideous crnelties have been perpe- 
trated in the name of this God of 
‘Love,’ cruelties such as the most 
savage hate of savage life had never 
invented. 

Is all we have to do in theology, 
all we have to say in moral phi- 
losophy, only (as sometimes said) 
by way of illustration, or anec- 
dotes, of a few great principles, such 
as ‘God is Love,’ ‘God is just,’ 


‘God is happy,’ &c. &e. ? 
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Rather, have we not first to lay 
down the very elementary notions 
and definitions of what these few 
great principles are—then to extend 
the application of these principles 
over the whole of the moral world ? 
They cover the whole domain of 
moral philosophy—the whole field 
of human action, since al! human 
action springs from the great princi- 
ples of the character of God. There- 
fore we must know what that is. 

In the very measure of the pro- 
gress we make in finding out the 
real facts of moral science, e.g. 
educational science, or the real 
facts of physical science, e.g. sani- 
tary science, in that very measure 
those facts show the perfect God 
leading man on to perfection. 

Take the newspapers of the day 
for illustrations. (1) Advertisement 
of a book: ‘ Fever in London, its 
Social and Sanitary Lessons.’ Ex- 
actly as we find out the real facts, 
we find that every one of those facts 
has attached to it just the lesson 
which will lead us on to social im- 
provement. Were ‘contagion’ a 
fact, what would beits lesson? To 
isolate and to fly from the fever and 
cholera patient, and leave him to 
die; to kill the cattle; instead of 
improving the conditions of either. 
This is the strictly logical ‘ lesson’ 
of ‘contagion.’ If itis not strictly 
followed, it is only because men are 
so much better than their God. 
Ir ‘contagion’ were a fact—this 
being the lesson which it teaches— 
can we escape the conclusion that 
God is a Spirit of Evil, and not of 
Love ? 

Now take the real facts of ‘in- 
fection.’ What is their lesson? 
Exactly the lesson we should teach, 
if we wanted to stir man up to 
social improvement. The lesson of 
‘infection’ is, to remove the con- 
ditions of dirt, of over-crowding, of 
foulness of every kind under which 


5 The great Lecky has actually made this transcendent blunder about happiness. 
* Is not the usual idea of happiness ‘ to be able to do as one likes’ ? 
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men live. And even were not so- 
called ‘infectious’ disease attached 
to these conditions by the unchang- 
ing will of God, it would still be 
inseparable from social improve- 
ment that these conditions should 
be removed. Disease is Elijah’s 
earthquake, which forces us to 
attend, to listen to the ‘still small 
voice.” May we not therefore say 
that ‘infection ’ (facts and doctrine) 
shows God to be a God of Love? 
And this is but one instance. 

(2) The facts of what is more 
strictly called education, though 
sanitary facts are one of the most 
powerful means of educating man- 
kind, show, if possible, still more 
strongly what here has been im- 
perfectly expressed. 

Two powerful addresses to the 
Universities of St. Andrew’s and 
Glasgow take up the subject of edu- 
cation in its true light, viz. that edu- 
cation is to teach men not to know, 
but to do ; that the true end of edu- 
cation is production, that the object 
of education is not ornamentation, 
but production—(after man has 
learnt to produce, then let him 
ornament himself)—but ‘ produc- 
tion’ in the widest sense of the term. 
And, to teach man to produce, the 
educating him to perfect accuracy of 
thought—and, it might have been 
added, to accurate habits of obser- 
vation —and to perfectly accurate 
habits of expression, is the main, the 
constant way—what a grand ‘les- 
son’ this is. 

But to hasten on. The modern 
Positivists have told us till we are 
sick and tired of hearing it: the 
moral world as the physical world 
is entirely governed by laws. This 
is an undeniable truth. But we 
have never gained one step farther 
—they have not told us what one of 
these laws is.” 

Perhaps the only one we know is 
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that acts of the moral nature, acts 
of the intellectual nature, become 
easier by habit, ie. vicious habits 
as well as virtuous ones become 
more powerful by repetition. A 
man, any more than a nation, cannot 
will himself free all at once—cannot 
will himself good (in any one sense) 
all at once. 

But, otherwise, this, the most 
practical study of all, the study of 
man, since man we have always 
with us—God and man we have 
always with us—is almost entirely 
neglected for want of a method to 
begin it. 

But may it not be found that—as 
mankind has in the last thirty years 
gone at a pace hitherto unknown in 
all kinds of discoveries in physical 
science, discoveries in chemistry, 
discoveries in mechanical forces, in 
light and electricity, discoveries by 
sea and discoveries by land—if 
mankind would but set to work on 
the moral laws as they have done 
on the physical laws, equal disco- 
veries would be achieved ? 

Could we not, e.g., discover how 
to redeem man from pauperism, 
how to teach every man, not infirm 
or incapable, to produce? Scarcely 
a single step has been made in this 
direction in England—among us, the 
most practical nation of the earth. 
Could we not discover how to re- 
deem men from habitual crime ? 
Though our ears are dinned by 
Habitual Criminals Bills and the 
like, crime is actually increasing 
instead of diminishing, it is some- 
times said. 

In the worst years of the worst 
Pope, 300 years ago, a Roman ban- 
dit refused a pardon on the ground 
that robbing was more lucrative and 
the robber’s life more pleasant and 
secure than the honest man’s in 
Rome. What is this but the state 
of London now ? 


. One of the greatest of American writers, and a ‘Transcendentalist,’ has written that 
the discovery of how Law rules the moral world is like setting us down to a ‘ feast.’ 


It is a ‘ feast’ of empty dishes, then ! 
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Is it possible to believe if, instead 
of calling injustice justice in God,and 
imitating it, mankind were to lay 
their heads together in order to find 
out what are the ways for bringing 
man to perfection, what are the laws 
that govern the moral world—is it 
possible to believe that just as great 
strides might not be made during 
the next thirty years in this almost 
untrodden field as have been made 
in the field of natural science ?— 
that mankind might not be re- 
deemed from habitual pauperism, 
from habitual crime, and that the 
face of this world of men might 
not be transformed on its way to 
perfection after a manner that ‘ eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the mind of 
man to conceive’? Could man have 
conceived the electric telegraph 
half a century ago, or even travel- 
ling by steam ? 

(8) But secondly, the very foun- 
dation of moral science has to be 
laid, the method by which we have 
to arrive at it. 

Bacon and Newton laid the 
foundation for physical science in 
England ; that is, they discovered 
the method by which all enquiry 
into physical science must be con- 
ducted in order to be successful. 

Has not this now to be done for 
moral science ? 

As Macaulay says, what would 
Socrates have thought of us had 
he known that, since he was here, 
we have measured the diameters 
and distances of bodies millions of 
millions of miles off? Yet of the 
nature, the metaphysics of man, we 
know hardly more than he did. 

Of God perhaps we know less; 
in one sense, the conception of a 
perfect God was perhaps clearer in 
Plato’s mind than in ours. We are 
not speaking here of practical, real 
Christianity. 
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Who is to be the founder, who 
the Bacon, of a method of enquiry 
into moral science ? 

But is it wonderful that no steps 
in moral science are made, if no one 
has ever yet discovered or even 
thought of discovering a method of 
enquiry ? 

Observation, careful observation, 
in moral science is almost unknown. 

A priori reasoning upon ‘ facts’ 
which are not facts, begging the 
question upon foregone conclu- 
sions, is all the art or method we 
know. 

The preacher, the legislator, the 
statesman, the poor law adminis- ° 
trator, the criminal law administra- 
tor, the legal world, the politician, 
the educator, the moral philosopher, 
all these have the moral nature of 
man for their subject, their field of 
work. Yet the moral nature of 
man is the only subject they do not 
know, do not even investigate, do 
not treat of—the only field they do 
not work in; or, if they do, it is 
only by a sort of rule of thumb. 

If, then, moral science, the science 
of the social and political im- 
provement of man, the science 
of educating or administering’ the 
world by discovering the laws 
which govern man’s motives, his 
moral nature, is synonymous with 
the study of the character of God, 
because the laws of the moral world 
are the expressions and solely 
the expressions of the character 
of God, shall we not undertake 
now, with all our minds, and 
with all our souls, and with all 
our hearts, and with all our strength, 
this study, which is the oldest, the 
newest, the most important, the 
most untouched, the most Christ- 
like, the most philosophical, the 
most practical, the most human, 
the most divine, of all the work 
that God has given us to do? 
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KNIGHT’S move at chess is 
sometimes very convenient. 

So the benevolent reader will please 
to transport himself mentally per 
saltum to the extreme east of Hun- 
gary, where we—that is, an Oxford 
undergraduate and his brother, a 
Harrow boy—found ourselves in 
the train in August of last year, 
bound for the little village of Pe- 
trosény, the last limit of rail in the 
south-west Carpathians, near the 
frontiers of Wallachia, but just 
within the limits of Transylvania. 
Perhaps, on the whole, travellers 
for these regions had better not 
try to pick up bits of useful informa- 
tion from their Hungarian fellow- 
passengers, or else they might 
gather, as we did, the following 
particulars, interesting perhaps, 


but hardly reassuring, as to the 
Rouman part of the Carpathians, 
viz. that you will be robbed by the 
Wallacks as a matter of course, 


and that if the wolves and bears 
which wander about in flocks don’t 
speedily put an end to your exist- 
ence, ‘ why, then you are certain to 
be shot from behind.’ ‘Ah,’ said 
another, ‘do let me persuade you 
to alter your minds, and try a tour 
through some of our plains, where 
people speak good honest Magyar.’ 

We did not follow his advice, 
and on the contrary we were ex- 
tremely glad when these eternal 
plains, which were fast reviving an 
infantile idea that the earth was 
flat and that you would tumble off 
the edge somewhere if you did not 
take care, gave place to the first 
offshoots of the Carpathians. The 
hills are covered with dark fir 


trees, against which glitter silver 
church spiresin every variety of form. 
Weare already among the Roumans, 
weird mysterious people in sheep- 
skin mantles and great shaggy 
caps, who realise some vague ideas 
I had about Don Cossacks. Does 
it rain? they cover their heads 
with shaggy hoods, and then you 
are among Esquimaux. At last, 
after a weary journey, we reached 
our destination in the middle of the 
mountains, only four hours late. 
Petrosény is a little ground-floor 
village nestling among the gigantic 
downs which, by courtesy, I have 
called mountains. Four parallel 
straight lines of equal length will 
give a correct ground-plan of its 
two streets, in which an official 
notice about muzzling dogs is put 
up in three languages—Roumanian, 
German, and Hungarian; but the 
inhabitants are apparently toa man 
Roumans,' except our host, who 
speaks German. To-day it is milder, 
so they have for the most part 
divested themselves of their shaggy 
cloaks, and walk about in the full 
glory of flowing white trousers and 
tunic, and a broad leathern dagger- 
belt round their waist indented 
with strange spiral decorations, 
and curiously reminding one of the 
bronze belts discovered in the pre- 
historic cemetery at Hallstadt. 
Some have rugged caps of shaggy 
skin, others three-cornered hats or 
wideawakes of straw or felt. They 
have moustaches occasionally, but: 
no beard, black eyes and long lank 
tresses tomatch. As to the women, 
they may be readily distinguished 
from the men, showing more of 


* I call them by the more general name of ‘ Rouman,’ to distinguish them from the 
Wallacks of Wallachia proper; though they are of the same race, and are called 


Walacher by the Germans. 


They call themselves ‘ Romans’ pure and simple! 


Their 


language, in its preference for « rather than 0, resembles more the Sicilian dialect than 
the literary Italian, and differs from all the other Romance speeches by possessing, like 
the Scandinavian, the post-positive article—e.g. l'homme, il uomo, el hombre =il/e homo ; 
but the Rouman equivalent is homul = homo ille. 
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their legs and less of their hair; 
they wear white dresses reaching 
nearly down to the knee and Turk- 
ish waistcoats elaborately embroi- 
dered with flowers. 

We now set off on foot for our 
mountain journey to Hermannstadt, 
Transylvania’s capital. There is no 
pass, but we intended to strike 
right across the Carpathians, trust- 
ing as best we could to a compass 
and an Austrian map. Our first 
day’s journey was over mountains, 
a little too like downs, but with here 
and there splendid bits of rock and 
precipice. Habitations grew more 
and more primitive till they sank 
into small wooden huts, and the 
villages dwindled into groups of 
two or three such hovels and then 
disappeared altogether. Luckily 
about dusk we came upon a party 
of Rouman peasants. Not a word 
of German did they understand, so 
I tried Latin: ‘Dormire?’ ‘ Dor- 
mire !’—they understood at once, 
but pointed far away towards Pe- 
troseny. That wouldn’t do; so we 
got one of them to lead us to his 
home in the mountains. We found 
that their speech resembled Latin 
and Italian enough for us to com- 
prehend a little of what they said, 
and even for them to understand 
us a little. One of them showed 
us the spot where he had killed the 
wolf whose hair formed his head- 
gear. Darker and darker it grew, 
and still our guide led us on along 
the rough mountain-side, through 
woods and over rocks, till, almost 
worn out by continual stumbling, 
we stopped before his hut, a rude 
circular wigwam of rough spars, 
situated on a small level spot on a 
steep slope. 

There was no room for us inside 
when we got there, but the inmates 
were very hospitable. They brought 
us out hay to lie on, fresh milk 
(lapte dulce) to drink, water (apa) 
to cook with, and made us a roaring 
fire (focu). Their supper was a 
little piece of black bread and some 
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toadstools, which they roasted by 
the simple process of throwing them 
on their backs in the hot embers, 
having first sprinkled them with 
some crystals of mountain salt. We 
tasted a crumb of it and found it 
excellent, but very peppery. 

That night we had to lie out on 
the bare mountain-side in a pour- 
ing rain, which began at Io P.M. 
and continued without intermission 
for fourteen hours ; and next morn- 
ing we began to climb the largest. 
mountain we had yet come to, called 
Tartareu. The ascent, through thick 
woods of fir and beech, was very 
laborious, as the rain had made the 
ground so slippery that we slid back 
at every step. The lightning has 
made great havoc with the beautiful 
beech and fir trees of the higher re- 
gions. Some have been shivered to 
pieces, others have a black tell-tale 
scar at top and bottom, and others, 
again, have been chiselled by its 
coils into gigantic cork-screws of 
black. The view from the summit 
was extremely beautiful—a panora- 
ma of dark undulating mountains 
on every side, covered with dense fir- 
forest, and fringed with white clouds. 
and mist just lit up by the returning 
sunshine. But it was fearfully wild. 

We followed the mountain ridge 
at an elevation of about 6,000 feet. 
Still amidst the same profoundly 
lonely scenery, in a silence only 
broken by the croak of a raven (the 
commonest bird in these wilds) and 
an occasional woodpecker, hammer- 
ing away with his red head. In the 
lower and somewhat less desolate 
parts were also crossbills, magpies 
(some of them of a brilliant blue), 
pigeons, and many kinds of tits and 
wrens, especially the little golden- 
crest, true to its love of fir trees. 

Hour passed on hour, but in vain 
wegazed downinto valley after valley 
for any sign of man. Many glades 
we saw, far below, well adapted for 
cultivation, but none was there, and 
for the rest the mountains were 
covered with endless, trackless fir 
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forest, the trees growing to an in- 
credible height. Yet the Carpa- 
thians derive a certain peculiar 
beauty from their sombre garments 
—a deep heavenly blue hangs over 
even the nearer distance, which you 
rarely see elsewhere. The fir trees 
when superannuated are clothed in 
a grey charity-suit of lichen, which 
hangs from the top to the bottom of 
the tree, wreathing and festooning 
the dead wood in unbroken threads 
from branch tobranch. This is the 
forest primeval, and we found forcing 
ourway through it a work of extreme 
labour, as at almost every step we 
were confronted by vast natural 
barricades of fallen trees, and 
branches torn off by hurricanes, for 
here the wind acts as woodman, and 
the lightning is charcoal-burner. 
But who is to carry off the fine 
timber that lies on the ground ? 

While engaged in this difficult 
work we came upon the track of a 
bear. There were his foot-prints, 
claws and all, indented in the soft 
clay, and a magnificent animal he 
must have been, to judge from their 
size! We were not fortunate 
enough to meet their owner, but 
Bruin’s tracks were a decided help 
to us, as they led very much in our 
direction, or rather what we thought 
was our direction. But we soon lost 
his track in less impressionable soil. 
We were, however, consoled by a 
delicious feast of fine wild straw- 
berries, and raspberries of exquisite 
flavour spread all around ; and we 
fancied that we had found Bruin’s 
dining-room. 

We kept on, guiding ourselves as 
wellas we could inanorth-east direc- 
tion, and found, towards evening, a 
shepherd’s track leading down into a 
valley, which, though converted into 
a stream by recent rains, we fol- 
lowed in hopes of getting a night’s 
lodging. It was lucky, on the 
whole, that we had some such clue, 
for soon a thick cloud settled over 
us, and we saw nothing till a dog, 
flying at us, revealed a Rouman 
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shepherd milking his sheep—snow- 
white, as all the sheep are here. He 
led us to his casa, and told us we 
might sleep there. A queer primi- 
tive dwelling it was. A hut of 
unhewn wood, guiltless of chimney 
or window, but with a hole at each 
end under the eaves to let out the 
smoke ; and as to light and ventila- 
tion, the architect had admirably 
provided for them by the simple 
but original device of leaving half 
an inch of daylight between each of 
the rough trunks that formed its 
sides. It was all one room, with 
just a little partition shutting off a 
sanctuary sacred to cheese and milk, 
and with a wooden dais running 
round it, raised about three feet 
from the ground, and serving as 
chairs by day and beds by night— 
for which latter purpose it was 
partitioned into berths by little 
wooden knife-edges, by reposing 
your head on which you may dream 
that you are on the guillotine. But 
I anticipate. A few stones in the 
middle of the room form the hearth, 
and a wooden hook swings over it 
from the blackened beam above— 
the good old Homeric péAabpor. 

In fact, the scene is altogether 
of epic days; in such a home as 
this the old swine-herd Eumeus 
might have received the way- 
worn Odysseus; outside lie dogs 
such as those that nearly tore the 
wanderer in pieces, and pigs, too, 
such as the old herd kept for his 
lord. And surely those forms that 
stand out in the firelight are big- 
limbed and noble and simple as 
ever those that floated before the 
mind’s eye of the blind poet. I 
have never seen a family of larger 
mould. There is the father, our 
host, a magnificent man, over six 
feet tall, and broad and big in pro- 
portion, there are his mother and 
comely wife, his grown-up son, 
suo similis patri, and two twin 
daughters about twelve years old, 
but evidently very large for their 
age, with great black lustrous eyes 
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and black cascade of hair, cut square 
over their foreheads. There is a 
natural refinement about these 
people which we notice wherever 
we come across them, a politeness 
which prompts them even in the 
heart of the mountains to touch 
their hat to a stranger, a delicacy 
which in spite of their evident 
curiosity holds them back from 
prying into our knapsacks and 
chattels. Of course we must share 
their supper, delicious sheep’s milk, 
curds and black bread—they 
wouldn’t hear of our eating our 
own food. Then we were shown 
our bed, one of the wooden com- 
partments above mentioned, four 
feet long, by three broad—one 
between us two. No dressing or 
undressing here; but you get into 
bed just as you are, and if you 
happen to have a great-coat, put 
it on. They gave us two little 
bits of fleece for sheets, and so we 
went to sleep on the hard boards. 
Taking what we saw yesterday 
and to-day among these Roumans 
of the mountains, we have a strange 
picture of primitive life presented 
to us. Cut off from intercourse 
with mankind at large by the forest 
and far-stretching mountains, these 
people live in a little world of their 
own. They have neither beer nor 
wine ; neither tea nor coffee, and 
their diet is apparently mainly 
vegetarian—curds and cheese, and 
a little maize cake or black bread, 
eked out by. wild fruit and fungus ; 
their drink is water, or the milk of 
their sheep. They spin their own 
clothes, every woman has her distaff 
and spindle, and the men mend 
their own rents. A piece of wood, 
a broken bit of pottery, or even a 
green walnut, serves them for 
spindle whorl. Sheep, wolves, and 
bears supply them with cloaks and 
hats. Metal is almost or entirely 
unknown. Their vessels for cook- 
ing and drinking are of rude pottery, 
sometimes barbarically painted, and 
judging by their shape and look 
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might have been dug up from some 
prehistoric barrow. A gourd sup- 
plies them with a bottle, and they 
make cups out of bark. Wooden 
pegs supplant nails, their corn is 
ground in stone handmills, their 
little patches of maize are tilled by 
spades, forks, and even ploughs, of 
wood hardened in the fire. If they 
had stone celts, the old-world 
picture would be perfect. 

Our host insisted on guiding us 
part of the way to La Sibie, as the 
Roumans call Hermannstadt. We 
were glad of any help as we had 
completely lost our bearings, and 
had somehow got over the Walla- 
chian frontier, indeed the ten hours’ 
progress we had made yesterday 
was anything but in the right direc- 
tion. 

After our guide left us, we be- 
came once more enveloped in 
clouds, and as we did not know 
where we were when that event 
took place, we were afterwards 
still more at sea. A compass was 
only a very slight help, as going 
straight ahead was impossible in 
the mountains. Still we struggled 
on as best we could through voice- 
less forest and wilds, till about four 
P.M. we came upon the brink of a 
lovely valley, with a stream at 
bottom, to which we made our way 
by a steep descent, and finding a 
projecting rock, resolved to pass 
the night under its shelter, as we 
had already had nine hours’ walk. 
So we lit a fire, and began making 
ourselves at home. 

It was evening, and my brother 
was fishing in the stream, while I 
was out of his sight in another 
direction getting firewood, when he 
detected a head cautiously peering 
at him from some bushes about a 
hundred yards off; he went on 
fishing as if he had noticed nothing, 
keeping, however, a sharp look-out 
the while, and shortly became 
aware that there were two men 
with guns, creeping stealthily to- 
wards our bivouac. They dodged 
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cautiously from tree to tree, and 
absolutely crawled along the ground 
where the cover was not good. He 
was naturally not a little alarmed 
at these proceedings, so he put 
up his line in a nonchalant way, 
and returned to our fire, where 
I luckily came up directly after- 
wards. We held a council of war, 
and all that those communicative 
Hungarians had said to us in the 
train recurred to our mind. In 
fact it had become too evident 
that we had been run to earth. 
There was, however, some consola- 
tion in this view, as it tended 
to show that they would wait for 
nightfall. 

Still, no time must be lost in 
making up our minds what to do, 
and they were soon made up to de- 
camp. Accordingly we put some 
damp wood on the fire to make it 
smoke well, and look as if we in- 
tended passing the night by it, then 
hastily doing up our knapsacks, we 
commenced our retreat. The rocks 
rose too precipitously behind our 
intended sleeping place to allow of 
our escaping in that direction, and 
we were, so to speak, in a kind of 
trap. Therefore we had to de- 
scend through the forest towards 
the dangerous quarter, and pass 
near to where by our calculations 
the men would now have advanced, 
though their advance over such 
ground must necessarily be so slow 
as to make a hundred yards equi- 
valent to a quarter of a mile in 
more open ground. We climbed as 
silently as we could along the tree- 
covered steep, holding our revolv- 
ers, whica we had carefully loaded, 
straight before us, prepared for the 
worst. However, we passed safely. 
We felt we had got a start; the 
imminence of danger took away all 
fatigue, and we felt fresher than 
when we started in the morning. 
We hurried on nimbly, quickly 
through the trees, over the rocks, 
across the ridge, down another 
steep gorge, across a stream, and at 
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last, to our great joy, found the best 
path we had seen fordays. It was 
night, but we still kept on; and 
four hours after beginning our re- 
treat, we had the good luck to hit 
on the remains of a woodman’s old 
shed, with three sides and part of 
the roof still standing. Here we 
crept in, lit a fire, and passed a 
comfortable night, with earth for 
a mattress and growing fern fora 
pillow, after thirteen hours’ walk- 
ing and climbing. 

Next day we kept along the same 
beautiful valley, which was worth 
of any part of the Alps. Above 
us on either side towered the moun- 
tains several thousand feet, below 
roared a river, a continual sheet of 
foam, and the rocky sides of its deep 
gorge though almost precipitous 
were covered with dense fir forest, 
whose darkness was relieved by 
bright beeches and silvery birches 
and waving mountain ash, scarlet 
with berries, while at every turn, 
like the ruined castles of giants, 
started up spires and towers and 
pinnacles of rock. There are two 
specialities about this scenery: the 
trees are so immense that they 
must be seen to be believed in, and 
the rocks are all ablaze with glitter- 
ing mica. As to flowers, this valley 
isa perfect garden—acottage garden 
—you wander among beds of sweet- 
Williams, sometimes the pale pink, 
sometimes the bright crimson ; you 
tread under foot phlox and pinks 
and sweet peas. You fight your 
way through thickets of wild sun- 
flower! Then there are labiate 
spikes of brilliant blue, a plant like 
a zinnia with a crown of fiame, a 
large bell-shaped flower growing 
like Solomon’s-seal, but of the 
colour of the purest lapis lazuli, 
and any number of others equally 
beautiful, but above all a blue 
geranium with leaves in form and 
fragrance like the scented plant of 
our greenhouses. Had we hit on the 
Garden of Paradise itself? After 
a long walk, signs of habitation 
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began to appear once more, and we 
passed several villages. 

In dress, house and utensils, these 
Roumans of the Carpathians exactly 
resemble the Croats. The villages 
here might be taken bodily from 
Turkish Croatia. There is the same 
palisaded courtyard into which the 
house door opens, the same queer 
chevaue de frise over its gateway, the 
same system of wooden roofing, the 
same granary on stilts, a gigantic 
wicker-work basket raised aloft on 
four poles. There are the same 
mud walls, the same little windows 
raised high above the ground. The 
men have the same beardless face 
and long tresses, they wear the 
same broad belt stuck with daggers 
or pistols, the satchel slung over 
their back, the white flowing tunic 
and trousers, and the sandal shoes. 
Add to this that the common pitcher 
of the country exactly resembles 
the ‘ stutschka,’ the ordinary crock 
of Croatia, Austrian and Turkish. 
These facts become still more sug- 
gestive when it is remembered that 
the Roumanian, though a Latin 
language, has a large Slavonic 
element in it. When you get into 
the more open country of Wallachia 
you notice an infusion of baggy 
trousers, loose jackets, and of 
Eastern architecture, the relics of 
Turkish rule ; but here in the bosom 
of the mountains these people have 
preserved their old national costume 
and dwellings. Here you see the 
people purely as Trajan saw them 
when he subdued the old inhabitants 
of Dacia and left them as an heir- 
loom the Romanname and language. 
Here you still see them as they are 
depicted on the column and coins 
of their conqueror. The Romans 
have altered their language, but 
neither they, nor Turk, nor Magyar 
could alter their dwellings or cos- 
tume. They are still Slavonic. 

After about ten hours’ walk the 
valley opened, and we emerged 
from the mountains at the little 
village of Petersdorf, German in 
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name, but apparently populated ex- 

clusively by Roumans, and soon 
afterwards we arrived at the old 
Saxon town of Miihlenbach, one of 
the Sieben-Biirgen, where we once 
more got civilised quarters. This 

is a thoroughly German town, with 

a large market-place, and streets 

of two-storeyed houses with high 

sloping roofs. In the centre is an 

old Gothic church, with a spire of 
variegated tiles like St. Stephen’s, 

Vienna, surrounded by a circle of 
high walls, for defence in time of 
war. Remains of the same kind 

of church-citadel may be seen at 

Hermannstadt. Round the town 

again is another circle of old walls, 

and beyond these is the Vorstadt, 

the suburbs, almost entirely inha- 

bited by Roumans, and consisting 

of miserable hovels. The inhabit- 

ants of the town proper are Saxons, 

who speak to one another in their 

own dialect, but address the stranger 

in literary German, which even the 

children know fluently. Their 

houses are neat and cleanly, and 

you feel at once that you are among 

a learned people. A Saxon came 

up to me while I was sketching, 

and invited me into his house, a 

tiny little cottage with three rooms 

in all, but filled from top to bottom 

with collections illustrating the 

natural history of the country; 

there were cases of birds, and but- 

terflies, and moths, cabinets of 

beetles, boxes of land-shells, and a 

few treasured specimens from dis- ° 
tant seas, all collected, set, stuffed, 

named, classified, loved by him- 

self. He was very poor, and the 

rest of his furniture consisted, as 

far as I remember, of some rough 

chairs, a table, a bed, and a few 

pots and pans to cook his dinner 

with. This was a characteristic 

picture. 

Next day we had a delightful sur- 
prise—it was nothing less than the 
great annual market, at which 
some 30,000 peasants attend from 
the country and mountains, far and 
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wide. By an early hour the large 
market-place, the streets, and every 
available space in the town was 
filled with hastily erected booths, 
and a living mass of peasants. 
What a surfeit of costumes! What 
brilliant colours! They were chiefly 
Roumans, some Saxon, withasprink- 
ling of Magyars, Zingari, and other 
representatives of ‘Transylvania’s 
fourteen nationalities. The Rouman 
men wore broad black wideawakes, 
which here supplant the ruder caps 
of the mountains. They had con- 
verted themselves into walking 
flower-pots for the occasion, with 
immense nosegays of bright dahlias 
stuck into their hats. Their women 
wore high white coiffures, often 
half of lace, and above this a fungoid 
straw hat. The same hat was worn 


by the Saxon women, who, how- 
ever, were to be distinguished from 
the Roumans by their closed vest. 
The peasants brought all their little 
produce and manufactures—fruit, 
cheese, cabbages, gherkins, honey- 


combs in small casks, coarse wool- 
len homespun cloths, queer wooden 
pails and sieves. They went away 
laden with every variety of strange 
clothing, archaic belts, hats three 
feet wide, barbaric jewellery, medi- 
eval knives, and Roman pots, bril- 
liant scarlet bands to put round 
their hats, and many such like 
things. Brummagem was, of course, 
a little represented amongst the 
wares ; but by far the greater part 
were marvellously primitive. Who 
shall describe the crockery ! 
Meanwhile a storm was brewing. 
We had unfortunately thought pass- 
ports a relic of barbarism, and not 
brought any with us. The day 
before we had been asked for one 
by a sour-looking man at an inn, 
who drew a very long face on find- 
ing we had none. Still we thought 
that the incident was over. As I 
walked through the market-place 
suspecting nothing, I stopped to 
look at some notices affixed to the 
Stadthaus, when suddenly up comes 
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a villanous-looking little man, clad 
in brown rags. ‘ Would the Herr 
like to walk in?’ I followed the 
little seedy man upstairs and along 
a gloomy passage into a small stone 
room; then the door was locked, 
and he left me to my reflections, 
Presently I was ushered into an- 
other room, where sat an elderly 
official in plain clothes, to whom, to 
my horror and astonishment, he 
began pouring forth a torrent of 
accusation and invective. Motion- 
ing the little wretch away, the off- 
cial asked me whether it was true 
that I had not a passport. Such, 
I had to admit, was unfortunately 
the case. How had we got there? 
‘ By Pesth and Vienna.’ ‘ Pesth and 
Vienna!’ the thing was absurd! 
no human being could go to Pesth 
or Vienna without a passport. ‘ Do 
you know,’ he said at last, with the 
air of some one unveiling the head 
of a Medusa, ‘do you know before 
whom you stand ?’ I replied that I 
had not that honour. ‘I will tell 
you, then. I am the Head of the 
Police.’ Here he threw himself 
back in his chair to watch the effects 
of this awful announcement, and 
then added, ‘ and Iam going to send 
you both back to Pesth at once.’ 

Things were looking serious, when 
I luckily remembered the name of 
a Transylvanian friend, a judge and 
member of the Septemvirate, whose 
address I had with me, but who 
lived at the other end of the country. 
‘ Did he know Herr von P.?’ It was 
a happy thought! it seems he did 
know him. Yes, the address was 
correct. From that moment Herr 
Nupkins began to melt, slowly, but 
surely, till at last he gave me his 
hand, saying, ‘ Gehen Sie in Gottes 
Namen!’ I went.: 

Outside, I began looking at the 
notices again, when up comes the 
little ruffian who had decoyed me 
in. He was not a gendarme, not 
even an official, but a paid official 
spy, 2 beggar dressed in rags, ® 
modern delator. Such, Iwas assured, 
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was the regular Transylvanian sys- 
tem, though there are gendarmes in 
plenty as well! He was evidently 
extremely annoyed at my getting 
out, and throwing on mea fiendishly 
malicious glance, cried: ‘ Be off, 
you can’t understand that!’ Here 
he gave mea push. I turned toa 
bystander, saying, ‘Who is this 
man?’ Thereupon the little man 
sprang at my throat, hissing, ‘ I'll 
get you into prison after all!’ He 
missed my throat, but tore off my 
tie, and then, clutching hold of me, 
tried to drag me into the Stadthaus 
once more. Naturally I resisted, 
and dragged him towards the middle 
of the market-place instead. A large 
crowd collected, and horrified at 
seeing an official spy dragged about, 
advised me to go with him to the 
Stadthaus. As they were evidently 
my well-wishers, 1 thought it pru- 
dentito comply, only resisting enough 
to ward off the blows which the little 
wretch aimed at me seeing that I 
yielded. Once more I entered the 
gloomy building, and was pushed 
into a kind of condemned cell full of 
peasant prisoners, while the little 
spy went to the head of the police 
and accused me of assaulting him! 
I got a private interview with the 
official, and told him that if he did 
not believe me he had better call 
witnesses. The official saw that 
this would never do, so he told me 
I might go back quietly to my 
hotel. 

This was the last straw that 
broke the camel’s back. ‘ Go back 
quietly to my hotel!’ It was too 
much—the British lion was roused 
at last. I told him that English- 


men would never consent to put up 
with such treatment; we had an 
Ambassador at Vienna, and if he 
did not give me redress then and 
there he should hear more of it. 
This brought him down. He would 
come to the Herr’s hotel with some 






Herman, a citizen of Nuremberg. 


? When I wrote this I was unaware that Hermannstadt deduces its origin from 
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one who spoke English, and arrange 
matters. He came and gave me 
my choice, of formally prosecuting 
the little spy or allowing him to 
have the honour of giving the little 
wretch a summary imprisonment of 
forty-eight hours. I agreed to the 
forty-eight hours. 

We went on to Hermannstadt by 
Hilwagen, a regular stage-coach, 
with three compartments and six 
horses, for railways have not yet 
invaded the Transylvanian capital. 
This is a very pleasing town, like 
Mihlenbach thoroughly German, 
with a large Gothic church and 
variegated spire as there. These 
queer chimneys, these pointed roofs, 
these warm-tinted houses — how 
unlike they are to the white shut- 
tered, cadaverous uniformity of so 
many Austrian towns! It reminds 
one a good deal of Nuremberg.” 
Here may be seen Saxon boors, 
with blue, brass-buttoned coats, 
top boots, and black wideawakes ; 
their little girls with true German 
pigtails, and their older maidens 
with broad girdles, and long satin 
streamers from their hair, with 
round brooches on their breast, 
which might have been exhumed 
from some old English barrow, 
going to church in hats which in 
front resemble the chimney-pot of 
civilised conventionality without its 
one redeeming feature—the brim. 

And truly Hermannstadt is a 
place for old memories. There is 
little business here, no life ; a melan- 
choly hangs over the town. To 
English eyes at least it is sad to 
find every third person you meet a 
soldier. And why—though there 
are so few Magyars here—should 
official notices be stuck up so osten- 
tatiously in Hungarian? The sub- 
urbs here, as at Miihlenbach, are 
chiefly Rouman. 

From here we proceed by Fil- 
wagen, through a barren country, 
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to Kronstadt, in the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Carpathians. But 
how is it that you come upon vil- 
lages with Saxon names and hardly 
a Saxon inhabitant, or others where 
they have entirely died out ? How 
is it that you can walk about the 
suburbs of the ‘ Royal Cities’ and 
meet none but Roumans? Such 
are the questions that suggest them- 
selves to the traveller through Sach- 
senland ; and to Englishmen, who 
love to claim a closer acquaintance- 
ship to the Saxons’ than to other 
German tribes, it is a sad enquiry. 
The answer is somewhat startling. 
These stout Saxons of the Lower 
Rhine, who in the twelfth century, 
at the invitation of the Hungarian 
king, colonised this part of Transyl- 
vania ; who have thrown on Magyar 
and Szekler and Rouman the light 
of a higher civilisation ; who, sur- 
rounded by hostile nations, have 
retained through six hundred years 
of constant struggles their old Teu- 
tonic nationality and municipal 
freedom; who have survived the 
cruel ravages of the Turks and the 
fierce jealousy of the haughtiest 
nation in the world, to gain more 
recent victories over Austrian 
centralisation ; these are dying out 
year by year and being superseded 
by less noble races, owing to nothing 
but their own short-sighted pru- 
dence! The problem they have set 
before themselyes is, ‘ How can we 
leave most property to each of our 
children ?’ The conclusion they 
have arrived at is, ‘ By having as 
few children as possible to subdivide 
itamong.’ Q.E.D. Corollary—a 
tacit agreement not to have more 
than two. So their numbers stag- 
nate while the thoughtless races 
around will persist in multiplying 
in the ratio of nature—improvident 
Roumans! Thus the enterprise of 
the people is stamped out ; for why 
should the children, ready provided 
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for, care to fight the battle of life 
withenergy ? So Hermannstadt is 
palsied, and even in livelier Kron. 
stadt the foreign trade is almost 
entirely in Rouman hands. So 
Moldavians and Wallachians, Jassy 
and Bucharest, have their railways, 
while the learned Sieben-Biirgers 
still jolt along in coaches. 

Kronstadt is as finely situated as 
town can be. In one direction, 
indeed, you get glimpses of the long 
plains far below, stretching away 
till they are lost in purple mist, but 
the town itself nestles in the very 
lap of the mountains, enfolded on 
every side by their dark pine woods 
and naked precipices. It is a kind of 
outpost of German civilisation in 
the East: it stands at the junc- 
tion of three passes, and so preserves 
a certain amount of trade, and its 
gay shops and busy streets present 
a pleasant contrast to quiet, drowsy 
Hermannstadt, whose real trade 
seems confined to a few bearskins. 
Nor does it yield to the other town 
even in internal picturesqueness. 
Here, too, are ancient walls, and 
towers, and arches, and old Gothic 
church, and beyond the limits of 
the ‘city,’ far-reaching suburbs, 
with little cottages, Saxon and 
Rouman, each tipped with a silvery 
knob or weathercock, and Greek 
churches with silvery spires and 
pinnacles, and flaring frescoes, 
and houses of Greek clergy with 
quaint medizval saints painted out- 
side them, and lesser heights all 
round, capped with ruined towers 
and modern forts. What strikes 
one especially is the large propor- 
tion of Rouman respectability. One 
newspaper at least is published in 
that language, and a great deal of the 
trade is in Rouman hands. Things 
have changed since the days when 
the proud Saxon burghers let no 
one but themselves live within their 
walls, 


* These Platt-Deutsch Saxons must not be confounded with the Hizh Germ 1n inhabitants 


of modern Saxony. 
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Everywhere we had been we 
were told that to cross the Rou- 
manian frontier without a passport 
was impossible, and the people here 
were open-mouthed as to the futility 
of such an attempt. When we said 
we were going over the mountains, 
they shrugged their shoulders. 
They have but one epithet for the 
mountains and their inhabitants. 
That epithet is Sacramentische. 
But we were encouraged by the 
fact that we had already strayed 
within the Wallachian border 
without any particular conse- 
quences, and so started off once 
more to fight our way across the 
Carpathians, and run the gauntlet 
as best we might amongst forests 
and rocks. We now plunged into 
an amphitheatre of more Alpine 
mountains than we had yet en- 
countered. Our first progress was 
along a good road, with glimpses of 
glorious bits of peak and precipice, 
till about twenty miles south of 
Kronstadt we passed the night at 
the little village of Térzburg, the 
last Saxon abode we were to see. 
Here is a medieval castle, perched 
on the top of an isolated peak of 
precipitous but wooded rock. Surely 
never was building so finely situ- 
ated! We were now underneath 
Mount Buschetch, which has the 
credit of being the highest point of 
the whole Carpathians, attaining a 
height of 9,528 feet. Here we 
tried to get guides over the moun- 
tain, who might also show us how 
to get unobserved into Wallachia. 
They all hung back; none of them 
would take the risk; there were 
sentries, they said, posted all about 
the mountains. So we had to start 
alone. 

But, alone, to surmount the top- 
most precipices of Buschetch was, 
we thought, beyond our power; we 
therefore kept along the forest- 
covered heights below them, to dis- 
cover some shoulder of the moun- 
tain which we could manage. On 
we clambered from one rocky gorge 
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to another—on through woods of 
firs and beeches, some of which were 
so copper-coloured that we mistook 
one at some distance for a red flag 
—through open glades, brilliant 
with large wild geraniums of red 
and whitish blue, and pinks, and 
lilac leafless crocuses, amongst 
which flitted butterflies of every 
hue, commas and painted ladies, 
walls, and clouded yellows, and 
giant grasshoppers, with wings of 
red, black, or grey. At last we 
began the ascent of the great 
shoulder which we must surmount. 
The beech woods already lay below 
us, and we climbed up a steep 
covered with firs of the usual im- 
mense size, up rocky watercourses, 
over forest barricades, till the pines 
grew smaller, and finally ceased, 
and nothing but heath and rock re- 
mained, and on surmounting a small 
headland we found ourselves at 
the summit of the mountain ridge 
which forms the barrier between 
Transylvania and Wallachia. We 
were at a height of between seven 
and eight thousand feet, but the 
higher precipices of Buschetch, to 
which the snow can scarcely cling, 
still towered above us. The view 
was splendid, embracing the whole 
of the highest part of the south 
Carpathians, peak after peak lit up 
by the setting sun, till they faded 
away in the purple mists of evening ; 
while far away in one direction lay 
the pass for which we were to 
make, and in the other the long 
plains of Transylvania exactly like 
a distant sea. And nowhere any 
sign of man. 

Not knowing where the most 
advanced outposts of Roumanian 
sentries might be, we resolved to 
take every precaution, and accord- 
ingly waited till it was nearly dark 
before we descended to the zone of 
fir forest on the Wallachian side, 
cautiously gliding down as much 
under shelter of the rocks and 
stunted herbage as possible till the 
cover grew larger. By the time 
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we got once more among the high 
fir trees, it was quite dark, and it 
was so steep that the only’ way to 
descend was by digging the alpen- 
stock as far as possible into the 
ground and letting oneself gra- 
dually down with its support. But 
at last we came to a place too steep 
even for this, and as either to re- 
treat or advance in the dark was 
now impossible, thought ourselves 
lucky in discovering a small hol- 
low, out of which some giant of the 
forest had been uprooted by the 
gale, and just large enough to pre- 
vent us rolling down. Here we 
lit a fire and lay down to pass the 
night once more, ‘ sub Jove frigido.’ 

What a strange scene it was—the 
great trunks, lurid in the fire- 
light, standing out against the 
darkness, the silence that might 
almost be felt, and above all 
the marvellously brilliant stars 
peeping down through the dark fir 
branches overhead, with such lustre 
that it really seemed that one must 
be a bit nearer heaven. 

Next morning we descended to 
a rocky stream, along whose gorge 
we had literally to fight our way, 
through the almost impervious 
thickets, and sometimes found it 
best to take to the water, so that 
our progress was very slow till we 
came to more open glades and bits 
of mountain pasture. At last, on 
surmounting a height, we beheld 
the Wallachian high road, for 
which we were making, lying be- 
low us. And there too was a 
sight which can never be forgotten! 
Almost straight before me, its great 
shadow thrown against the green 
meadow-land at the base of the cliff, 


was one of the brown vultures of 


these mountains circling about in 
mid-air, which, as I gazed, rose 
towering overhead, and floated 
about the sky apparently without 
a motion of its wings, upwards, ever 
upwards, till it dwindled to a speck 
and finally vanished from sight in 
the vast azure. Later on we saw 
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several more. We now got into 
the pass, a long way from the sum- 
mit, where is the frontier station, 
and therefore safe from sentries, 
though we came upon some Roun- 
manian soldiers in sheepskin cloaks 
and caps, and a wilder set of men 
I never wish to see, with arms in 
their hands. 

Farther down the pass we came 
to a miserable little hut, calling it- 
self an inn, where they showed us 
a wooden dresser to lie down on. 
The furniture of our hotel consisted 
of the said dresser, two very pre- 
Raphaelite pictures of saints, a pair 
of benches, a big dog, a caldron, 
some fowls, and a fir branch w ith 
which the ‘whole place was swept 
out at 5 A.M. precisely. 

We got a lift in a hay-cart from 
this place to Kimpina, where the 
pass opens into the great plain of 
Wallachia: the’ mountains were 
only exaggerated downs, over whose 
tops frowned the fine southern pre- 
cipices of Buschetch : they were at 
first covered with pine forest re- 
lieved with fiery copper beeches, 
but farther on the country became 
more barren; the hills became 
smaller, and even woods disap- 
peared. The cottages here present 
a new feature, for the wooden roof 
projects and a wooden colonnade 
runs all along the front, with often 
a porch in the middle which stands 
forward from the rest of the veran- 
dah, and possessing a slightly 
pointed gable, looks a little like 
the front of a Greek temple in 
miniature, with the slight difference 
that the marble columns are sup- 
planted by small posts of wood and 
that the space occupied by the 
frieze is filled instead by wattle 
and daub. Atany rate the driving 
here is classical, not to say Olym- 
pian, for there are rarely less 
than three horses or oxen driven 
abreast, sometimes as many as five. 
Apollo himself might have conde- 
scended to take the reins of some 
of these waggons; but considering 
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that the road picked out all the 
precipices it could find to run by ; 
considering that the horses had a 
facetious trick of practising the out- 
side edge, and keeping as near the 
brink as possible; considering, 
moreover, that the road was, to say 
the least, jolty, and that hay is 
a springy body, the top of our 
vehicle was a trifle too romantic. 
Kimpina is a small Wallachian 
town with a fair inn, the remains 
of old walls, and a Greek church 
with a silvery excrescence a little 
like a tin saucepan which has lost 
its handle. We are now in a land 
of plum woods and petroleum wells ; 
indeed, we have heard that in some 
parts you have only to puta light to 
the ground to ignite it. Great cau- 
tion must be used not to drop 
lighted fusees and set the earth on 
fire; and it is probably for this rea- 
son that the natives only use flint and 
steel or little horseshoes of magnetic 
iron for the purposes of ignition. 
Here we got the return fare of a 
carriage to Ploesti, a large town on 
the Roumanian railroad, and started 
before it was light, accompanied by 
a Wallack gentleman and his dog, 
who ran behind. The sun had just 
risen, revealing a vast treeless plain, 
bounded on one side by the low 
southern offshoots of the Carpa- 
thians, on the other by only the 
linear horizon. Suddenly the dog 
behind stopped, and began howling. 
What had he found? We got ont 
and looked. And there by the side 
of the post road, in the full sight of 
anyone who happened to look that 
way—there in the bright morning 
sunshine—lay the corpse of a mur- 
dered man; his hands clenched 
tight at his side, his throat cut from 
ear to ear. It was our conviction, 
and that of our Wallachian fellow- 
traveller, that it was a case of mur- 
der and not suicide; indeed, it 
seems that this method is not uncom- 
mon among the assassins of these 
parts. Judging from his clothing 
it was a poor man, and the features 
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were of Zingar cast, But the 
strange, the horrible part was, that 
he should have been allowed to lie 
on the high road of the country, 
passed every day by the post, for 
evidently over a week; that he 
should be left with no one to bury 
him ; left for women and children 
to gaze on, till some wolf shall be his 
sexton, or some vulture his tomb ! 

At the next Wallack village our 
companion mentioned what we had 
seen. The people grinned and 
shrugged their shoulders. There are, 
it seems, no police in these country 
districts, but soldiers accompany the 
post, as it was recently robbed on 
this road by twelve armed men. 

We passed a gypsy village of 
miserable mud hovels, so small that 
apparently their sole object is to 
protect a fire. The men may be 
distinguished from the Wallacks by 
their olive-brown skin, their dirtier 
costume, and the brown coat which 
they generally wear over the white 
tunic. The women cover the lus- 
trous black plaits of their hair with 
a light kerchief; round their neckis a 
necklace of coral beads; for the rest, 
a white dress and dark apron before 
and behind; the costume of the Wal- 
lack women is the same, but the 
apron and kerchief are of bright 
colours. There is a large gypsy po- 
pulation in Wallachia, and here, as 
also in Transylvania and Bulgaria, 
they are looked on as the danger- 
ous classes. And well they may 
be, poor people. The Roumanian 
Zingars were, till within the last 
few years, in a state of slavery, and 
they still have to pay a capitation 
tax for their liberation ; poverty and 
degradation have set their stamp 
upon them, but in their faces hand- 
someness is strangely mingled with 
ferocity, and most are gracefully 
limbed. 

Ploesti is a vast village with a 
nucleus of civilised houses and good 
shops, a large market-place, and fair 
hotels. Most of the mud hovels have 
wooden porches and porticoes, and 
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some even of the better houses of 
over onestorey have these verandahs 
all the way up. Many of these by 
their peculiar arches betray their 
Turkish parentage. The respectable 
part of the town presents a strange 
veneering of civilisation. Imagine a 
French provincial town with elegant 
iron balconies and railings to every 
storey, but overdone at every point 
with most pretentious paint and 
stucco, and built of such execrable 
bricks that paint and stucco alike 
peel off them as if they were re- 
covering from some horrible erup- 
tion! . Antiquity there is none— 
how could there be? Each of these 
eggshell houses must die a natural 
death every two or three years. 
They are literally ruinous before 
they are finished building. 

Everywhere may be seen the signs 
of Orientalism; not only many of 
the houses, but a large proportion 
of the wares, as, for instance, the 
cutlery and jewellery, are of Turkish 
shapes, and even the white tunic 
and trousers are here to a great 
extent superseded by ‘bags’ of 
brown or indigo, blue or crimson 
scarves, and gold embroidered 
jackets. Of course the costume of 
the respectables is European and 
funereal enough. 

We went on by rail to Bucharest, 
through a thinly populated country, 
a vast plain with maize and pas- 
ture, beech forests, and unreclaimed 
land. The train was crowded with 
passengers—a hopeful sign. 

Bucharest is Ploesti on a larger 
scale; here, as there, the greater 
part of the town is far-reaching 
suburbs, with mud hovels and mud- 
dier roads—one of them has the 
appropriate name Strada Odorei; 
but the central portion presents the 
same caricature of a French town, 
and the same state of ‘ premature 
and perpetual decay.’ There are, 
however, some fine stone buildings, 
asthe Palace and University ; there 
are theatres, a museum, a fair 
garden, good shops, and even tram- 
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ways in course of construction. 
A general air of wealth is about 
this part of the town; it is appal- 
lingly civilised ; everywhere the cos- 
tume of cosmopolitan convention- 
ality; in the shops, Paris modes, 
London hats, Vienna gloves, Roman 
shawls. 

The cabs here are most elegant 
carriages, with two horses, and to 
walk is considered disreputable ; 
everybody rides who can _ possibly 
afford it, and many who can’t. 

Everything here is very dear, for 
all the wealth of the country col- 
lects in the capital, and the rich 
landholders take up their abode 
here. The cause of this abundance 
of money is the vast exportation of 
grain, especially of maize, from ‘ the 
granary of Europe.’ The markets 
here show signs of a warmer cli- 
mate; there are peaches, figs, and 
lemons in abundance, and magni- 
ficent grapes. The vin ordinaire du 
pays is something to remember, it 
would compete with the best French 
wines, and considering the facil 
ties for exportation afforded by the 
Danube, it is marvellous that it 
should not be known in England. 

Who would have thought that 
prehistoric archeology had pene- 
trated to this region ? Such however 
is the case. The last number of the 
Trompetta Carpatilor, one of the ten 
newspapers published here, had its 
outer sheet covered with fair illus- 
trations of Neolithic implements 
found in Roumania. I called on the 
chief editor, who has a fine collection 
of stone celts, hammer heads, arrow 
heads, and especially a lance head 
of exquisite workmanship ; he has 
some bone sockets, pottery, and 
burnt cereals from a lake in Wal- 
lachia and resembling those disco- 
vered in the Swiss lake-dwellings. 
He is well acquainted with the 
works of Sir John Lubbock. There 
were also some bronze-age anti- 
quities, a large collection of Roman 
coins, inscriptions, bas-reliefs, and 
pottery ; but, especially interesting, 
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a series of the pre-Roman coins of 
Dacia, which are imitated from the 
Greek coins of Rhodes, and also, 
like the pre-Roman coinage of 
Britain, from those of Macedon. 
What makes the parallel with the 
ancient British coins still more 
striking is that the Dacian moneyers 
like the British tried to reproduce 
the head of Apollo, and in both 
cases the attempt has been attended 
with like results. In Dacia as in 
Britain poor Apollo’s face was 
gradually modified away, till only 
the wreath remained! Ornament 
both with Dacian and Briton was 
the highest approach to art of 
which they were capable. Amongst 
the Roman pottery found here, two 
forms, a kind of patera and a water- 
pot, are still to be seen for sale by 
the hundred in the markets of 
Bucharest. 

‘Dacia,’ ‘Trajan,’ ‘Roman,’ those 
are the three words you meet at 
every turn, they are the three ideas 
uppermost in the mind of your true 
Rouman. Trajan’s effigy supplies the 
place of the ‘king's head,’ there is 
the ‘ Roman’ café and the ‘ Dacia’ 
hotel. They, and they alone, are the 
true Romans; they just tolerate 
members of the Latin race as 
weaker brethren, but all else are 
outer barbarians, Gentiles, Cim- 
merians. Those who know the 
country will tell you that this is the 
real feeling which underlies their 
treatment of the Jews. My own 
observations corroborate this. For 
example, I had a conversation with 
another of the editors of the 
Trompetta. I purposely avoided 
introducing the subject of the Jews, 
as it is at present rather a tender 
point, owing to the recent inter- 
position of the guaranteeing powers, 
and the threat of the Turkish Suze- 
rain. Qui s’excuse s’accuse. He began 
almost immediately a long excul- 
patory tirade against the Jews. 
* Ah, sir, it’s not their religion, it’s 
the men! You should go into 
Moldavia if you want to see what 
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the men really are.’ And I hear 
that if the Jews were expelled to- 
morrow, the next agitation would 
be to get rid of the Greeks, and 
then the Germans, and so on till no 
foreigners were left to infect the 
pure Roman breed! There are 
about a quarter of a million Jews in 
Roumania, and a large proportion 
of them are very poorly off. There 
are a large number in Bucharest, 
but I saw only one Jewish heading 
over a shop: this struck me as a 
wonderful piece of boldness. I 
looked—it was a pork butcher's ! 

Nevertheless, as may be gathered 
from their physiognomy, the popu- 
lation of Bucharest is of very mixed 
blood. This is greatly owing to 
the Fanariotes of the Greek quarter 
of Constantinople, to whom the 
government of the country was 
entrusted by the Turks. The Court 
jeweller, who had bought the post 
of Hospodar, naturally made the 
speculation pay, and made not only 
his own fortune but that of his 
relatives who settled in the capital, 
and lived on the fat of the land. 
Their rule is over, but their descen- 
dants form a large ingredient in the 
upper classes here. Besides this 
there is a considerable colony of 
Germans and some Italians. 

But there is one nation which the 
Roumans really believe in, that is 
the French. Not only do they imi- 
tate their town architecture, but 
they send their children into France 
to be educated ; they read French 
literature, they ape French dress 
and manners, and anyone with the 
slightest pretensions to respect- 
ability can speak French fluently 
—a great boon to foreigners. Even 
the headings of the shops in Bu- 
charest are as often Frenchas Rou- 
man, and they use French gold 
money. They delight to call their 
capital ‘petit Paris,’ and indeed 
some of the streets would deserve 
the title if they were built of better 
brick, but these people will begin at 
the wrong end—they have the orna- 
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ment, the luxury, the polish, but 
not the solid foundations of civilisa- 


tion ; in this respect they present a. 


marked contrast to the Servians. 
Of course all this has its bright 
side, they are brought into the cur- 
rent of European thought by French 
literature, they have already given 
up the Cyrillian alphabet for the 
Latin, and will no doubt soon lose 
many of their insularities. Not 
only here, but at Ploesti and Giur- 
gevo, spacious national schools are 
to be seen, and at Bucharest one 
of the few stone buildings is a 
University. And the taste dis- 
played in the arrangement of their 
shops and the decoration of their 
houses might well be imitated in 
England. 

A great effort has been made of 
late years towards the unification 
of the Roumanian dialects, and the 
establishment of a literary standard. 
A congress was accordingly as- 
sembled at Bucharest to which came 
deputations from every branch of 
the race. The fact is, that with a 
few breaks here and there, a band 
of Latin-speaking people might be 
traced from the Adriatic to the 
Black Sea. In Servia there is a 
large Rouman population, about 
250,000 or nearly a fifth of the 
whole population, and when there 
we saw some of these proud descen- 
dants of Augustus—for that I be- 
lieve is part of their creed !—re- 
sembling beasts rather than men : 
Sloths, for example, with legs, 
body, arms, and head, swathed in 
shaggy skin. Remembering that 
in Transylvania they form five- 
eighths of the population, that they 
have a Banat in Eastern Hungary, 
that they occupy Bessarabia and 
the Buckowina, and have an in- 
dependent nucleus amounting to 
some five millions in Moldavia 
and Wallachia round which to clus- 
ter, it becomes evident that such an 
experiment as a free plébiscite in 
these regions would result in a tole- 
rably compact Rouman State, ex- 
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tending from the Dniester almost to 
the Theiss, and from the Northern 
Carpathians to the Danube, exclusive 
of the numerous islands of Rouman 
population which are scattered right 
through Hungary into Moravia, Si- 
lesia, and Galicia, which stretch all 
along the military frontier into Cro- 
atia and even Carniola, which pene- 
trate beyond Servia and Bulgaria 
to the farthest limits of Turkey-in- 
Europe and Greece, and form about 
Mount Pindusan isolated population, 
often livingin lofty houses, estimated 
at about half a million. So wide- 
spread, even in Eastern Europe, are 
the representatives of ancient Rome. 

The great difficulty the congress 
had to contend with was the rivalry 
between Wallachia and Moldavia ; 
but matters were smoothed over, 
and before parting it was decided 
that a grammar and lexicon should 
be drawn up, which are now nearly 
complete. This congress was not 
renewed owing to the jealousy of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government, In- 
deed the Magyars have their eyes 
on Roumania; there is a certain 
proportion of Hungarians especially 
about Romanin, Moldavia, although 
it seems they have in many cases 
lost their original language and 
speak the Moldavian dialect. To 
collect information about these the 
Hungarian Government has sent 
two or three commissions. What 
will be the next step? An uneasy 
feeling prevails here, but there is 
probably more real reason to fear 
the designs of Russia. 

From Bucharest we took the rail 
for Giurgevo on the Danube, thence 
to cross to Rustchuk in Bulgaria. 
What progress this country has 
made in the last few years! A 
stranger who travelled on the same 
route seventeen years ago told me 
that then he had to follow a winding 
track, or absolutely force his way 
through a prairie of grass saddle- 
high, where now isa good high road 
in addition to the railway ; that then 
the streams that are now spanned 
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by fine iron bridges were crossed 
by miserable chains of boats covered 
with unhewn firs, impracticable after 
rainy weather; that then scarcely a 
house of crumbling brick relieved 
the mud hovels of Bucharest, and 
oxen waded up to their bellies in 
mire where now are tramways and 
macadamised roads. 

Giurgevo is in its general features 
so like Ploesti or Bucharest that it 
needs no separate description. The 
English Consul at Bucharest had 
told us that Englishmen had the 
free right of ingress and egress in 
Roumania without passports. Not 
so thought the official at Giurgevo ; 
we must go back to Bucharest. 
Luckily we found a man of position 
in the town who knew the prefect, 
spoke French, and was obliging 
enough to accompany us to the 
prefecture, when the matter was 
arranged in a minute. 

Rustchuk is more completely a 
congregation of hovels than even 
a Roumanian town; there are by 
the port a few European houses, 
such as hotels and consulates, and 
a few shops, with at least glazed 
windows, but for the rest, it is 
composed of mud, or unburnt bricks, 
eked out by sticks, then roofs of 
Roman tiles, projecting eaves, 
wooden verandahs ; average height 
of houses about eight feet—one door 
I noticed was not four feet high, 
and the telegraph wires sail con- 
temptuously over the low housetops 
from one post to another. The 
shops are open to the air, and con- 
tain, besides the Turkish, a decided 
proportion of English goods. But 
the bulk are purely Oriental. 
There was the hat market, with 
fezzes and Bulgarian caps; the boot 
market, with sandal-shoes; one 
street was devoted to second-hand 
objects, from old clothes to coffee- 
pots; there were toy-shops, with 
the rudest wooden playthings, 
manufactories of rough glass brace- 
lets and rings, others for pottery, 
and a peculiar black earthenware 
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inlaid with metal. At the street 
corners might be seen money- 
changers, with little tables such as 
they may have had in Scriptural 
times: nearly all had a little lot of 
coins found in the neighbourhood, 
chiefly Macedonian and Roman im- 
perial. Then there were bakers, 
with rolls the size of large beads 
strung on threads into little neck- 
laces, and confectioners with ‘ Turk- 
ish delight’ and other sweetmeats. 
As to fruit, the low hills that sur- 
round the town supply the market 
to overflowing with peaches, pears, 
plums, figs, grapes larger than we 
met with anywhere else, as big as 
the largest gooseberries: the best 
wines, however, come from Wal- 
lachia. 

Most of the inhabitants are Turks. 
Men in turbans or fezzes, em- 
broidered jackets, and pink shirts, 
crimson scarves round the waist, 
and Zouave-like continuations of 
blue or brown; looking from behind 
rather like trussed fowls. Pigtailed 
girls in embroidered bags, long- 
haired boys, women who wear dull 
dresses of black, brown, or green, 
and give their beauty, except the 
eyes, decent interment in a white 
winding-sheet. It is in the cafés 
that the Turks are to be seen in 
their element ; there they sit cross- 
legged on the wooden dais that 
runs round the room, sipping coffee 
and smoking hookahs by the hour 
together, without uttering asyllable. 
They have honest, open counte- 
nances, which do not belie their 
character, and there is a great deal 
of good-nature about them. They 
are, in fact, more like Englishmen 
than any foreigners we met. One, 
a very amiable soldier, insisted on 
showing meaboutthetown. There 
are a few civilised Europeans, 
English employed on the Varna 
Railway, and of late years quite a 
colony of Germans. ‘There are 
some Roumanians, Greeks with 
their own Xenodocheia, and a de- 
cided ingredient of negroes and 
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Arabs. One quarter is chiefly in- 
habited by gypsies, who have the 
usual character; no one thinks of 
walking there without a revolver 
or 80. 

The Bulgarians live mostly in 
their own quarter outside the anti- 
quated fortifications that surround 
the town. They hate the Turks, 
and won’t mix with them; they 
have their own cafés and wine- 
houses, and their own costume, less 
brilliant and Oriental than the 
Turks’. They still cling to the 
Cyrillian character, but one of their 
books which I saw, a kind of na- 
tional—or Russian ?—magazine, 
was well printed, and beautifully 
illustrated. They have, too, pictures 
of a decidedly national character. 
The subject of one print, I remem- 
ber, was some Bulgarian insurgents 
swearing to die rather than sur- 
render to the Moslem. It was, how- 
ever, less artistic than patriotic, and 
probably less patriotic than Russian. 

From Rustchuk we went by 
steamer up the broad Danube 
stream, on one side the low Walla- 
chian plains, on the other the alter- 
nating plains and barren hills of Bul- 
garia, only relieved here and there 
by patches of stunted shrubs. Hour 
after hour would pass without see- 
ing a habitation, much less a village. 
Then we came to an island com- 
pletely covered with pelicans, to 
another clothed with willows, which 
also sometimes line the shore. Now 
and then we stopped at a town: if 
on the Bulgarian side, gay costumes, 
minarets, Oriental trains of mules; 
if on the Wallachian, European 
dresses and buildings. We passed 
Calafat, whose earthworks were so 
bravely and successfully defended 
by the Turks against the Rus- 
sians in the Crimean war; Turnu 
Severin, Severus’ tower, which 
still shows Roman remains; Or- 
sova, where the Hungarian bank 
commences, and where, among the 
trees, you catch a glimpse of achapel, 
raised over the spot where Kossuth 
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hid the Hungarian crown; next 
the ‘Iron Gates,’ the foaming eddies, 
the dark rocks around, between 
which the steamer literally dodges, 
and then reached the grandest partof 
the whole Danube, where the stream, 
now so narrow that you could al- 
most throw a stone from shore to 
shore, now a rolling flood a mile 
wide, cleaves the Balkan from the 
Carpathians. To our left, tilted 
upwards by volcanic action, the rocks 
rise escarpment on escarpment, like 
the bastions of somegiganticfortress ; 
but the spires and pinnacles on 
the right suggest a dreamy image 
of a Gothic cathedral: and there, 
high above, is a line of fleecy clouds 
which float along the topmost 
heights, andevery nowand then, like 
sheep amongst briars, catch against 
the mountain side, and leave some 
of their snowy locks entangled 
among the dark fir trees. Farther 
on may be seen the traces of 
Trajan’s road, a magnificent work 
running along the rocky steep a 
little above the river. Then we 
pass the ruins of a Byzantine 
castle ; now a legendary rock starts 
up in mid-stream, and at last the 
mountains become lower, the river- 
pass opens, and we arrive at Bazias, 
where the steamer meets the rail- 
way to Vienna. 

Here in the Servian Banat of 
Hungary we were detained a day 
amongst a very mixed population 
of Magyar officials, Suabians, 
Servian and Rouman peasants in 
conical sheepskin caps. Some of 
these are real Troglodytes ; all you 
can see of their dwellings is a 
thatched roof and square hole, 
which leads down to a subterra- 
nean room, in whose floor is an- 
other square hole leading down to 
another still more underground 
chamber. 

What a contrast to Bucharest! 
this is the first impression on land- 
ing at Belgrade: it becomes still 
stronger as we see more of the 
town and its inhabitants, The 
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Roumans take the French as their 
model, the Servians the Germans ; 
here German is as regularly known 
as French atBucharest. Thereis none 
of that pretentiousness so offensive 
to the eye in the Roumanian 
capital ; the houses resemble those 
of a modern German town, and are 
built of proper bricks. Certainly 
Belgrade is far poorer than 
Bucharest ; there are here abso- 
lutely no millionaires, and wealth is 
more equally divided. Among the 
Servians proper there seems to be 
no proletariat class. In the old 
Turkish quarter of the town along 
the bank of the Danube there are 
indeed miserable hovels and every 
sign of poverty, but then the in- 
habitants are mostly Turks and 
gypsies, whereas in the Servian 
part of the town few houses sink 
below a certain poor but respect- 
able mean. The Roumans imitate 
French elegance, but not French 
égalité ; their snobbishness is truly 
English. Not so the Servians. 
People here don’t try to seem to be 
what they are not. The houses, it 
is true, are not largenor ornamental, 
but then they are neat and solid, 
and most, even of the smallest 
streets, have rows of trees, which 
make them prettier and pleasanter 
than the gim-crack rows of 
Bucharest. They are poor, but 
why should they try and look rich ? 
Many an English merchant has a 
larger dwelling than the Palace ; 
many a London suburban villa a 
larger garden ; but Servia is neither 
rich nor large—why should it have 
a Tuileries? The women of the 
wealthiest class, by manners and 
education ladies, who are well 
enough off to possess a carriage, go 
about in the national costume, and 
don’t mind walking. Here there 
is no great gulf fixed between rich 
and poor. 

However plain their houses are, 
in their costumes these people dis- 
play extraordinary taste. And they 
are as gay as they are graceful. 
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Nowhere between the Black Sea 
and the Adriatic are the colours so 
brilliant—they literally take you by 
storm! With the Turks it is the 
men that wear the bright clothes, 
but here it is the women; among 
the men, even those who dress 
most like the Turks, the colours 
are dull, as among the Bulgarians 
—besides they always have some 
attempt at petticoats. Their typical 
costume is an embroidered jacket ” 
over a light white flowing tunic, as 
among the Roumans and Croats, 
and similar trousers tucked below 
the knee into embroidered stock- 
ings, the whole surmounted by a 
red fez. Here is one of the market 
women. What is apparently a 
comb rises majestically at the back 
of the head, and the bright scarlet 
drapery that partly confines her 
hair is drawn over this, and thence 
radiates in graceful falls down the 
back; she wears a low sleeveless 
body richly embroidered and half 
open at the front, below which is a 
light tunic of white, whose loose 
sleeves are contracted just below 
the elbow and then expand again, 
falling about the arm in gauzy un- 
dulations ; round the waist a rich 
sash ; and before and behind, over 
the rest of the white dress, two 
elaborate aprons, worked in dia- 
mond patterns with every colour of 
the rainbow ; and at each side a kind 
of ‘ Dolly Varden,’ equally brilliant. 
She is selling cabbages. Other 
costumes show variations, but this 
is the prettiest type; amongst the 
colours scarlet prevails. There is a 
lady marketing ; behind her head, 
but a little elevated, is a red fez, 
which, however, only shows its 
tasseled top, as it is encircled by 
the plaits of her hair, kept in their 
place by long pins with large amber 
heads and small pendants ; she has 
a velvet jacket of rich purple (some 
have black), with expanding sleeves, 
trimmed round the neck by a broad 
band of fine brown fur, elsewhere 
by exquisite silver embroidery. 
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Forming an X across her bosom 
are two transversal bands, which 
may be also noticed on the peasant 
women, and as it is one of the fea- 
tures that strike the stranger among 
the Wendish population of Carniola, 
is probably a truly Slavonic charac- 
teristic ; and round her waist is a 
richly-embroidered sash of glisten- 
ing satin, whose ends hang down 
gracefully above the bright blue 
fountain of her skirt. 

The Servians, especially their 
women, are pre-eminent among the 
surrounding races for the beauty and 
refinementof the features. Theirhair 
is black, though not polished jet like 
that of the gypsies; their eyebrows 
elevated and angular, which often 
gives the upper part of the face 
just a dash of the horned owl ; their 
nose is delicately chiselled and 
generally just a little retroussé— 


Tip-tilted as the petal of a flower. 


The side ridge of the forehead bone 
is very marked, and throws a soft 
shadow over the temples, but the 


cheek-bone is often a little too pro- 


minent. The children especially 
have large black lustrous eyes, 
reminding one of a dormouse’s, but 
in a fine, milk-white setting, which, 
however, sometimes has the effect of 
giving the men a glaring and rather 
ferocious expression. Of course, 
these are only the general outlines 
of a typical Servian face ; but they 
are certainly a refreshing contrast 
to the depressed eyebrows, the dimi- 
nutive snub nose, the low facial 
angle, and repulsive mixture of fra- 
gility and degradation which charac- 
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terise the countenance of so many 
of their neighbours in Sclavonia, and 
also to the coarser, plumper features, 
and rounder, lower brows of the 
average Rouman. 

As to the dependence of Servia on 
Turkey, it is looked on here as cer- 
tain to come shortly to an end, nor 
is any attempt made to conceal this 
feeling. A picture, for instance, was 
especially prepared to do honour to 
young Prince Milan’s coming of age. 
Photographs of this picture are sold 
everywhere about the town, the sub- 
ject being as follows. The Prince 
is surrounded by a crowd of figures 
emblematic of the victory of Servia 
and Christianity, and at the side of 
this brilliant group is a mosque, 
from whose minaret the red flag of 
the Turks is being hurled by a flash 
of lightning, while out of the win- 
dow serpents, typifying Turkish 
rule, dart writhing away. As to 
this red flag, the Servians are by 
treaty obliged to have it float beside 
their own on the fortress, but they 
have a very large national one, and 
a very small rag for Turkey. In 
the Turkish quarter and elsewhere 
the mosques are shunned and are 
falling to ruins, and the minarets 
decapitated. Servia has organised 
too fine an army to fear the Turk 
any longer: fear comes from the 
North now, for the jealousy of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government is 
shown perpetually. And there is 
another Power in the North besides 
Austria. ‘I try to keep up their 
spirits,’ were the ominous words of 
our representative at Belgrade. 


A. E. 
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PRESENT ASPECTS OF THE LABOUR QUESTION. 


By 


NCE upon a time, the working 
bees in a certain hive, feeling 
or fancying themselves aggrieved, 
struck work. They complained 
that, while upon them devolved all 
the hardest labour of the hive, only 
a small portion of the honey fell to 
their share; that their lives were 
consumed in exhausting toil, in the 
prosecution of which they were ex- 
posed to attacks from birds, and 
various other evils, through which 
their span of life was seriously 
shortened. There being that year 
an abundance of flowers and an 
unusual demand for honey, the 
general community felt compelled 
to listen to them, and thus the 
workers secured not only a slight 
addition to their usual share of the 
common property, but, what they 
valued more, a curtailment of their 
hours of labour. But now arose a 
clamour among the drones, who be- 
gan to find that each concession to 
the workers involved a diminution 
of some luxury to themselves, and 
certain of them fiercely denounced 
the new movement, declaring that, 
if persisted in, it must end in the 
utter ruin of the hive. 

All similes break down some- 
where: we confess we should not 
care to apply this one very rigidly 
to the case before us. Many of 
those who are alarmed at the pre- 
sent aspect of the labour question, 
are not drones in any sense or de- 
gree. Moreover, bees have rather a 
summary method of dealing with 
droneism, scarcely applicable in hu- 
man affairs ; but that there is a large 
amount of droneism in this human 
hive, and that this is accountable 
for very much of our present high 
prices, it will not be difficult to 
show, and the parable will roughly 
indicate the views and feelings 
of not a few of the working class 


AN 


ARTISAN. 


upon the present situation. As 
the picture presented to the public 
has been painted almost entirely by 
one side, it may not be amiss to have 
a sketch from the other. Let us con- 
sider first some of the circumstances 
antecedent to the question before 
us. 

During the last half-century, 
owing to free trade and mechanical 
improvements, the production and 
commerce of this country have pro- 
gressed at a rate unparalleled in 
human experience. Since 1852, we 
are told, realised property has ad- 
vanced 200 per cent., namely from 
2,000 to 6,000 millions ; but beyond 
an advantage through cheapness of 
manufactured articles, the working 
class has been scarcely at all bene- 
fited. The wealth has come like a 
snowdrift, thick in some places and 
none in others. Large incomes 
have increased and multiplied, but 
the manual workers, eleven millions. 
in number, have only derived in- 
comes averaging eleven shillings 
and twopence per week, while Mr. 
Brassey shows that, notwithstanding 
the prodigious expansion of manu- 
facturing industry, artisans’ wages 
have been for years at a standstill, 
and this while some of the neces- 
saries of life have doubled in price. 
This anomaly in the distribution of 
wealth, sufficient, if it were possible, 
to shake the faith of an economist 
in the ‘ natural law,’ has been depre- 
cated by good men of all classes. 
Mr. Mill declares that even Com- 
munism would be far more 
tolerable than a perpetuity of 
the present reign of injustice. 
When, therefore, some few months 
ago, the general prosperity and ex- 
ceptional demand for labour seemed 
to warrant a claim by the manual 
workers for better terms, one 
would have thought that such 
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a claim would have been well 
received. And for a time such 
was the case; but now, when 
with the advance of wages there 
comes to be a coincident advance in 
the price of certain commodities, 
many are beginning to think that 
the artisans are pushing matters too 
far, and shake their heads dubiously, 
apprehending all manner of evil to 
the State. 

It perhaps would not be easy nor 
is it necessary to defend every step 
taken during the agitation scarcely 
yet subsided ; but in spite of the 
efforts made to fasten the onus of 
the advance in prices upon the 
working class, the fact is oozing out 
that a very small proportion of it 
goes to replenish their pockets. For 
example ; before the upward move- 
ment in the price of coals began, 
colliers were paid from two to three 
shillings per ton ; coals then went 
up ten per cent., and about the same 
time we heard of the colliers de- 
manding and gaining a rise of ten 
per cent.; and with the general 
public this seemed to balance things, 
few considering the difference be- 
tween ten per cent. on 25s., the 
price then of a ton of coal, and 
2s. 6d., the wage of the miner. 
Supposing, now, that the advances 
made to the men have amounted 
altogether to 50 per cent., it is clear 
that this, viz. 1s. 3d. per ton, is a 
mere fraction of the sum exacted 
from the public. The iron trade 
presents, or at least last year pre- 
sented, a similar phenomenon, and 
many other trades might be ad- 
duced. 

What, then, becomes of the vast 
amount of money with which the 
community is being taxed just now 
in the shape of enhanced prices? 
We answer, it is absorbed by that 
vast army which in one capacity or 
another intervenes between the con- 
sumer and the actual producer. It 
is another illustration of the neces- 
sity of bringing these as near as 
possible together, without the inter- 
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vention of a costly intermediate 
machinery. It is estimated that 
the extra profits now falling to the 
coal owners will amount to forty- 
four millions in a year, and mer- 
chants and speculators will probably 
reap a still larger amount. Mr. 
Gourley, M.P., stated not long ago 
that he knew one ironmaster who 
had cleared over a quarter of a 
million within twoyears. For getting 
out a ton of coal, a collier, at the 
immense wages he is said to be 
securing now, receives 38. 2d.; allow 
as much for other expenses ; it costs 
8s. to carry it to London, and there 
the householder must pay 50s. 
Carlyle has long taught that laissez 
faire and universal competition 
result in ‘ Lies, shoddy and sham.’ 
John Bull may, perhaps, be touched 
in a more sensitive part if he finds 
that they are economically wasteful 
and expensive. This case of the 
price of coal presents the evil of 
middlemanism in a rather extreme 
form, otherwise it is not at all 
exceptional. In some articles profits 
of two or three hundred per cent. 
are realised in the ordinary way of 
trade ; and that the commission of a 
single agent should exceed the whole 
amount paid for labour, is a very 
common affair. 

It is a pregnant fact that while 
to labour, labourof brain and muscle, 
we owe all the greatness of which 
we boast, from this intermediate 
profit region has sprung nearly all 
the sham, adulteration, knavery 
and panics which afflict the social 
state. What if these labour strug- 
gles should at last compel society 
to move somewhat out of this 
huckstering groove, and seek out a 
more rational and honest commer- 
cial system— would that be a result 
to be deplored ? 

But then we are told, if we are 
not taxing the community directly, 
we are the cause of it, because we 
have demanded shorter hours of 
labour. No doubt there is a limit 
beyond which such demands must 
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not go, and no doubt also the coal 
trade is now in a very abnormal 
state ; but passing this for a mo- 
ment, we observe that the assump- 
tion that a lessening of time one- 
tenth involves a similar lessening 
of production, is shown by Mr. 
Brassey’s book to be altogether 
fallacious. Notwithstanding all the 
yaticinations made on this subject, 
we question whether the whole 
production of this country is not 
now as great, or greater than ever. 
Messrs. Ransome’s testimony, that 
their production has not diminished 
by the adoption of the nine hours’ 
movement, might, we are sure, be 
very widely corroborated. Emer- 
son says, ‘The Englishman works 
twice as many hours in the course 
of a year as any other European.’ 
This is exaggeration; but Taine 
shows that we are far more effective 
as workmen than other nations. 
When we remember the effervescent 
character of most continental na- 
tions; the number of saints’ days 
and holidays, amounting in Russia 
to over a hundred a year, most of 
them days of entire or partial sus- 
pension of business; one cannot see 
why a slight limitation of our hours 
of labour should be economically 
impossible, unless it be that English 
industry is saddled with a relatively 
greater load of non-production. 
And now, turning to the coal ques- 
tion. Few, I daresay, will contend 
that ten hours a day, or even nine, 
is not too much for human beings 
to be doubled up underneath the 
earth in a stifling atmosphere, oft- 
times, too, in slush and water; nor 
was it unreasonable that when they 
saw an opportunity to remedy this 
state of things, they should do so. 
Whether they have hit the exact 
mean in this respect, taken the 
precise stride which the whole of 
the circumstances justified, is an- 
other matter. We think that, con- 
sidering the inexorable require- 
ments of society, not a few are 
abusing their opportunity, and 
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limiting their labour more than is. 
consistent with the general weal. 
By thus injuriously limiting supply, 
they are merely playing the game 
of the mine owners and speculators, 
and filling their coffers far more 
expeditiously than they could have 
done it themselves, and are like- 
wise making a scourge for them- 
selves; for sooner or later there 
must be a reaction from a state 
of things so exceptional and un- 
natural as the present. However, 
considering the untoward influences: 
of a miner’s life, philosophic mode- 
ration is scarcely to be expected in 
all cases, and they are certainly not 
more blameable than those who, with 
full knowledge of the calamitous 
effects, have nevertheless conspired 
to force up prices, and coolly pocket- 
ed all that they could thus filch from 
society. But even if the miner is 
the chief delinquent in the matter, 
he is more sinned against than 
sinning. The community has gone 
on its way, and left him, from in- 
fancy upwards, to go on his way in 
drudgery and ignorance ; well con- 
tent if he only turned out to be 
a good coal-digging animal. A 
nation which has thus sown the 
wind may expect to reap the whirl- 
wind. Broughtup under the miner’s. 
daily influences, you, reader, would 
possibly have been just an average 
miner. A certain degree of leisure 
is essential to moral and intellectual 
development. As in past geological 
periods certain forms of life built 
up some of the strata which go to 
form the habitable globe, so the 
manual-workers are now, half 
blindly, half consciously, fighting 
out the conditions indispensable for 
a higher phase of humanity. 
Perhaps the most painful feature 
brought out in these industrial con- 
flicts, is the utter want of confidence 
and sympathy which seems to pre- 
vail in industrial relations. The 
feudal system, in its day, secured a 
certain slumberous, social tranquil- 
lity, but that system has now passed 
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away; and, inasmuch as it pur- 
chased tranquillity by the obscura- 
tion or obliteration of the great 
mass of the people, it is not to be 
lamented. Nevertheless, there were 
admirable features about it. The 
relation of master and.servant, for 
instance, involved on the part of 
the master not only self-interest, but 
also duty and responsibility. But 
with the growth of the commercial 
spirit this relation was sapped and 
subverted: From the proposition 
that a man’s labour is merely an 
object of barter, it followed as a 
natural corollary that when the la- 
bour was no longer wanted the 
labourer might be sent adrift. 
And when men found that, after 
helping to build up a fortune for 
another in the summer, they were 
left to shift for themselves in the 
winter, the affection and veneration 
which were the foundation of the 
feudal relationship could not possibly 
exist. And now appears a wide feel- 
ing of distrust, as though each were 
afraid of being over-reached by the 
other. Take the case of the South 
Wales strike. The colliers seeing 
the repeated advances in the price of 
coal asked for an advance of ten per 
cent.; this was refused, and the 
notice was withdrawn. The mas- 
ters then demanded a reduction of 
ten per cent., alleging as a reason 
the lower price of iron. The men 
ask, How can this be when the 
Welsh ironmasters have all along 
paid the ironworkers five shillings 
per ton less than is paid in Staf- 
fordshire ?—and point also to the 
fact that, four years ago, the price 
of iron was three pounds less than 
it is now, and ask what must have 
been the profit last year with the 
price more than doubled? The 
masters offer to show the books ; the 
men ask for arbitration ; the masters 
refuse, and so the sad strife went 
on. Evidently the tie which bound 
men together when Boaz, entering 
the field, accosted his reapers with, 
‘The Lord be with you,’ and they 
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replied, ‘The Lord bless thee,’ is 
nearly severed. The cash nexus, as 
Carlyle calls it, is scarcely likely to 
supply what is wanting, and we 
shall have to search elsewhere for 
a new fraternal bond. 

It is to this disruption of the 
feudal relationship, and the en- 
croaching tendencies of the com- 
mercial spirit, that trades-unionism 
owes its existence and justifica- 
tion. Trades-unions have played 
a@ prominent part in the recent 
movements, and in the opinion of 
many are the mainspring of all our 
industrial disorders. But we would 
ask, Without some such organisa- 
tions as these, what security is 
there against the permanent de- 
pression of the manual worker? 
We are told that a man’s labour is 
as much an object of barter as a 
piece of cheese ; but, admitting this, 
it may be urged that, owing to his 
pressing necessities and inferior 
social status, the labourer is not in 
a position, single-handed, to obtain 
equitable terms. And owing to the 
general redundancy of labourers in 
those occupations where there is no 
mutual understanding or organisa- 
tion, the terms made by the least 
scrupulous employers with the most 
helpless and wretched of the la- 
bourers become in time the terms of 
all in the trade. We may illustrate 
this. Take some single article, 
say a box of superior matches, its 
cost a halfpenny. Now here is 
an example of cheapness over which 
free-traders rejoice, and ordinary 
people wonder how they are made 
for the money. Let us see how 
they are made for the money. 
Many will remember the story of a 
clergyman in London who, visiting 
some of those wretched abodes 
which: lie so near to the offices of 
the millionaire, the ends of the world 
in contact, took a little girl upon 
his knee who, ever since infancy, 
had been engaged in helping to win 
the family bread by making match- 
boxes at 2}d. the gross, finding her 
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own paste; and who had ‘never 
seen a tree, nor a field, nor a blade 
of grass in all her life.’ This can 
scarcely be said to be a result of 
foreign competition, since we export 
about 100 million boxes a year; 
nor is it the wish of the British 
public that any of their fellow-crea- 
tures should be half starved bodily 
and quite starved mentally that they 
may have two or three boxes of 
matches fora penny. No, the fault 
is inherent in the system. Here 
are the matchmaker and his pro- 
duction ; there the purchaser; but 
between them stand a row of per- 
sons, manufacturer, merchant, retail 
trader, each seeking to do the best 
he can for himself, and yet woo the 
purchaser by offering a cheaper ar- 
ticle than his neighbour, and who in 
this case divide among them profits 
considerably exceeding the whole 
charge for material and wages. 
Thus there is through competition 
a constant downward pressure in 
the direction of material and wages, 
and if there is no combination 
among the workers they become 
the sport of every fluctuation, the 
prey of every unscrupulous specu- 
lator. 

One great object, then, of trades- 
unions is, to present a firm and 
united front against this inevitable 
aggression ; for there is no natural 
limit to this downward tendency of 
wages, save one, which is ar- 
rived at when the remunera- 
tion will no longer suffice to 
keep the human machine going 
on. Thus Ricardo says, ‘That 
which is sufficient to place the work- 
man in a condition to exist and to 
propagate his species is the true 
natural measure of the natural rate 
of wages.’ And the more intelligent 
of the workers fail to see why they 
should be thus utterly sacrificed for 
the benefit of the rest of the com- 
munity; as is very much the case 
m occupations where there is no 
combination ; in fact, agricultural 
labourers may be considered as hay- 
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ing been from time immemorial 
pressed down to about the limit 
spoken of by Ricardo. And when, 
with all our increase of wealth, 
their condition, according to the 
best authorities, had become not 
better, but actually worse than it 
was four centuries ago, that surely 
was some justification for their 
combining to enforce better terms 
from society. : 

That trades-unions should some- 
times lead to strikes is no doubt 
to be deplored. In the abstract 
all war is to be deprecated ; but 
even war, under certain circum- 
stances, is asacred duty. Fighting 
at least indicates vitality. Better 
that men should fight than that 
they should suffer themselves to 
be crushed beneath the inexorable 
wheels of competition, or be sunk 
in the torpid resignation which sees 
no hope, and is scarcely conscious 
of an evil. Of course one would 
not care to defend everything done 
by the unions. They are but the 
rude machinery of an imperfect 
civilisation; still they embody, 
though in the rough, the grand 
idea of federation, in opposition to 
the selfish individualism which is 
so much lauded now-a-days. And 
when purged of some grossness and 
errors, we have faith that they will 
yet prove a great lever in the 
cause of human advancement. Al- 
ready there are indications that 
they will partly initiate, and partly 
compel, the adoption of the co- 
operative principle, which, after 
all, presents the only way of 
escape from our difficulties. What 
is the natural law which is 
said to regulate these matters 
so beneficently, if left to itself 
by this administrative nihilism, 
as Professor Huxley calls it, 
what is it in practical operation 
but, to a large extent, a vulgar 
scramble, in which not only the 
weak get out-distanced by the 
strong—this we could put up with, 
for it certainly is not for the well- 
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being of humanity that imbecility 
should be propped up and perpe- 
tuated—but in which likewise the 
modest and disinterested get driven 
to the wall by the rough-and-ready 
and unscrupulous? What, too, are 
we to think of a natural law, which 
seems to tend chiefly to substitute 
an uncultured commercial for a 
cultured feudal aristocracy, under 
which the poor are becoming 
poorer and the rich richer, which 
apportions to the gambling specu- 
lator untold wealth, and to the 
tiller of the soil ten shillings a week 
with the union for his old age? 
Arbitration is, no doubt, valuable 
until we can find something better. 
It cannot, however, be always ap- 
plied. But, even if it could be, 
how can an order of things be said 
to be natural which is so perpe- 
tually liable to break down, and 
needs such continual patching up ? 
Then there is education, which we 
all believe in. But is it not a 
significant fact that both here and 
elsewhere, with growing education 
there appears a growing dissatisfac- 
tion with what Mr. Mill calls mere 
wages servitude, and a growing 
distrust also, to use a mild term, 
of the pietist doctrine that hu- 
man allocation is altogether a pro- 
vidential work, and that therefore 
the whole duty of a working man 
is to attend regularly at church, to 
live very mean, build his own cot- 
tage, save his own soul, and be 
content with the position in which, 
according to the theory, it has 
pleased God to call him ? 

Then again, according to others, 
the! salvation of the working class 
depends upon their taking to heart 
the Malthusian doctrine. Now it 
is undoubtedly true that, so long 
as there are twelve men always 
waiting to take the work of ten, 
wages will be low; but, as Mr. 
Greg shows, these population theo- 
ries influence least those to whom 
they are intended to apply most, 
so that they only tend to bring 
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about a selection of the least fitted. 
Whatever the value of these pru. 
dential counsels, men must be first 
elevated, lifted above the animal 
before they can manifest philosophi- 
cal discretion. The same objection 
applies to the ‘self-help’ teaching 
of successful men of business. It 
fails to reach those who stand most 
in need of help of some kind. Lord 
Elcho, for instance, talking to the 
miners the other day from this 
text, reminded them how it had 
raised this and the other miner to 
be a capitalist or an engineer. All 
very well so far. But he forgot 
to tell them that it left the mass 
just as they were. We cannot all 
be civil engineers or middlemen; 
and the defect of this kind of teach- 
ing is, that it merely serves to lift 
one here and there, a little more 
enterprising or self-absorbed than 
his fellows, into the ranks of the 
middle class. What is wanted is, 
that the mass of manual workers 
should be raised, and this we think 


can only be brought about by asso- 
ciation. 

A distinguished champion of the 
working class, Mr. Frederic Har- 
rison, lately declared co-operation 


to be but a ‘bastard form of 
Socialism.’ Possibly the extreme 
democratic conception of this prin- 
ciple may not be calculated to pro- 
duceanything better than ‘bastards.’ 
Inequality and diversity of powerand 
capacity are irreversible ordinations 
of nature. Just as a multiplicity 
of mediocre daubers could never 
fill the place of one Rubens, so 
leaders among men there always 
must be, captains of industry as of 
art and science. But co-operation 
in the sense of harmonious action 
for the common good, in opposition 
to individual greed and self-seeking. 
we must have, or we may despair of 
earth ever seeing its millennium. 
Indeed the problem how to reconcile 
the interests of capital and labour 
has already been solved by this 
method ; solved too in those depart- 
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ments where the difficulty lately has 
seemed to be greatest. Some years 
agothe strikes and discord at Messrs. 
Brigg’s collieries in Yorkshire were 
so chronic that they contemplated 
withdrawing from the business. 
One of them, however, suggested 
trying first the co-partnership prin- 
ciple, and the result has been to 
them abundantly satisfactory, re- 
garded merely as a commercial 
speculation. The philanthropic ex- 
periment of Mr. Gurdon, in Suffolk, 
of giving to the labourers a direct 
interest in the farm they cultivated 
has been still more satisfactory. The 
wonder is, that with such examples 
so little has been attempted in this 
direction. But alas! the discipline 
of money-getting seldom engenders 
a disposition to do anything very 
noble for humanity. Mammon is 
about the only god recognised as 
presiding over business relations, 
and he is the least heroic of all the 
gods. I am aware that any hint 
about heroism in the higher towards 
the lower, will expose one to the 
taunt of hankering after paternal 
aid; but we submit that although the 
most advanced and prescient among 
us cannot tell what precise form fu- 
ture civilisation should assume, yet 
there is ever a vanguard and a 
rearguard in human progress. That 
the strong should help the weak, 
the enlightened instruct the igno- 
rant, is something loftier than doing 
what we will with our own, and 
leaving ignorance and depravity to 
maxims of self-help. It is better 
even than doing as Mr. Galton 
lately proposed in his despair, 
namely getting together a guild of 
the choicest people, and if neces- 
sary escaping away to some other 
land, leaving the residuum to 
their own devices. The real evil 
now is that the aristos given us 
by competition is not always the 
genuine aristos—that not nobility 
of soul, nor intellectual breadth, nor 
even always native skill, none of 
these necessarily, but power to 
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amass money is what secures the 
title to leadership and pre-eminence, 
This state of things, fruitful of 
immorality, will also be fruitful of 
discord so long as it shall continue. 
To co-operation, then, we look for 
help from our present difficulties. 
It is not a mere working man’s 
question, but one in which the 
interests of morality and civilisation 
are deeply involved. 

But this, we fear, as a general 
practice, is yet a good way off. It 
cannot be denied that the bulk of 
the working classes are far from 
possessing, in sufficient measure, 
the co-operative virtues and intel- 
ligence. Unfortunately too the 
general spirit of the age is adverse 
to their development. And with- 
out suitable character co-operation 
cannot prevail, for there are no 
short cuts to human felicity. A 
new social régime, happily for us, 
willnever, like a Paris Commune, be 
‘proclaimed’ in this country, and 
meanwhile something may perhaps 
be done to improve the existing 
arrangement. 

It may be, as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer intimates, that this money- 
grubbing age is but the larva 
gorging itself with the materials 
that are to form the future Psyche, 
and that if we will only wait 
patiently, a million years or so, all 
our social evils will be eliminated 
by natural selection, that is if the 
sun does not grow cold mean- 
while. But we can hardly afford 
to wait so placidly: man, every 
man, needs something of a soul 
now, if only to keep the body 
going. If then we, the working 
class, are still charged with im- 
perilling the stability of society 
for our own short-sighted advan- 
tage, we ask Who has cared to 
present before us either by precept 
or example right views of duty 
and society? What agency is 
there to teach anything higher 
than the sordid maxims current 
in the world? The Church, with 
zs 
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its branches ramifying to every 
town and hamlet, seems to offer 
such an organisation admir- 
ably fitted for the purpose. 
But, alas! what do we find? 
A ministration of miracles, mys- 
ticism, and sacerdotalism! Anyone 
afflicted at the dense ignorance and 
grossness everywhere abounding, 
could weep over such perversion 
of a potent machinery. Gentlemen 
who meet in Convocation, or as- 
semble in large halls with a ‘ work- 
ing man’ upon the platform, 
know that there are many in Eng- 
land besides yourselves who see a 
splendid potentiality in the Esta- 
blishment, but know also that it is 
not to be saved from the hands of 
the spoiler by identifying it for 
ever with exploded dogmas. 

We contend, then, for the infusion 
of a moral element into business re- 
lations and into business science 
and philosophy. Tigers, croco- 


diles, and such things may get 
on without it, but man cannot 
live by bread alone, nor yet by 


maxims which tell him to look only 
after his own bread. Take this coal 
question. Some of the workmen, we 
are told, find that by idling part of 
their time the value of their labour 
is increased ; the masters also aim 
to keep a limited supply, knowing 
that their profits will be doubled. 
Now, both workman and employer 
who do thus, knowing that they are 
victimising the community, are 
alike immoral; but what say the 
organs of public opinion? Why, 
that both are to some extent ab- 
solved since they are only follow- 
ing a universal rule and practice. 
Could there be a more painful illus- 
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tration of moral degeneracy? It 
is surely a low view to say that 
this is natural or the working of a 
natural law. Nature, in the broad 
sense, comprehends not only the 
actual but the potential ; and if it is 
right to do unto others as we would 
that they should do unto us, then 
surely we ought to endeavour to 
make that natural instead of apolo- 
gising for the opposite, and saying 
it is useless to expect men to go 
contrary to nature, meaning thereby 
the lowest type of nature. I know 
that this will be set down as vision- 
ary, and I know also that if Jesus 
Christ were to come now and preach 
another Sermon on the Mount it 
would be called by the same name. 
But morality after all is as essential 
in the order of nature as gravitation. 
Virtue and culture are not acci- 
dental embellishments, but neces- 
sities of the higher nature in man, 
and there can be neither complete 
harmony nor safety so long as in 
human affairs they are treated as 
curious exotics, which the few may 
cultivate with unrewarded toil, but 
the many are persuaded that it will 
never pay to trouble about. Eng- 
land abounds in wealth, after a 
fashion, and knowledge we hope is 
coming, but something more is still 
needed, for ‘Knowledge is powerand 
wealth is power, and harnessed, as 
in Plato’s fable, to the chariot 
of the soul, and guided by wisdom, 
they may bear it through the 
circle of the stars; but left to their 
own guidance or reined by a fool’s 
hand, the wild horses may bring 
the poor fool to Phaeton’s end and 
set the world on fire.’! 


W. S. 
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VIENNA. 


MONG the many considerations 
which have invested the Ex- 
position just now opening at Vienna 
with peculiar interest, may be 
reckoned a general feeling that it 
represents, to some extent, @ more 
liberal and humane policy on the 
part of Austria. It is felt to be 
not so much a financial scheme as 
a festivity, held in celebration of 
the passing away of the old rule by 
pitting one ethnical element against 
another, and the inauguration of a 
method which shall pay greater re- 
spect to the sentiment of provincial 
patriotism, while cultivating a freer 
and friendlier intercourse between 
the diverse sections of the country 
—an effort after fraternity based 
upon the recognition of reciprocal 
interests. Since the withdrawal of 


Austria from Italy there has been 
a notable alteration in the tone of 
political critics towards her; we 


have heard far less of ‘the crimes 
of the Hapsburgs,’ and known 
much more sympathetic expressions 
of hope for a future begun in con- 
flicts with the clergy, and continued 
in apparently honest, and partially 
successful, efforts to include the 
seventeen provinces within the na- 
tional franchises. We may expect 
the successof the Exposition—which 
there is every reason to anticipate— 
to be followed by an increase of 
popularity to Austria. We shall have 
defences and eulogies of her govern- 
ment and social usages, with per- 
haps too little discrimination in 
them. It is to be hoped, however, 
that some visitors from other coun- 
tries will avail themselves of the 
opportunity to study the curious 
and instructive conditions of life 
by which they will find them- 
selves surrounded in the beautiful 
capital, a city which, considering 
its importance and antiquity, has 
been less unfolded to the knowledge 
of English readers than any other 


in Europe. The guide books—of 
which Murray’s is by far the best 
—give but little of the curions lore 
and notable associations of the place 
concerning which we propose to 
offer a few rambling notes. 

That Austria is a ‘ fortuitous con- 
course of atoms’ is a fact which 
presses itself upon the observant 
visitor to its capital at every step. 
The element of chance which meets 
the student of Austrian history at 
its legendary origin, attends him as 
he visits its art-galleries, its Court, 
its institutions, and is not forgotten 
as he passes through the public 
gardens, whose sections are named 
after the various regions of the 
globe, or witnesses the masquerade 
of races and costumes thronging its 
streets. 

The legend of the reigning House 
is a story of happy accidents. A 
young Swiss Count, poor and ob- 
secure, while riding in the chase, 
comes to a river, where he finds 
a priest on foot, anxious to cross 
the stream, but unable to do so. 
Having addressed the pious man 
kindly, he learns that he is hasten- 
ing to administer the sacrament to 
a dying parishioner, and thereon 
freely offers his horse, on which 
the priest passes over the river, and 
hastens to the death-bed. Next day 
the horse is returned, with expres- 
sions of gratitude, but the Count 
declines to receive it. ‘ God forbid,’ 
he exclaims, ‘that I should again 
ride a horse which has carried my 
Saviour!’ Whereon he returns the 
animal as a gift to the priest and 
the Church. In course of time 
the priest becomes chaplain and 
confidential adviser to the Prince 
Elector of Mentz; he remem- 
bers the pious Count, and per- 
suades his patron to name him to 
the Assembly of Electors of the 
Empire. Enquiry having shown 
that the Count is as brave as he is 
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pious, he is chosen to be the 
monarch, and appears in history as 
Rudolph, Count of Hapsburg—a 
word which we may translate in 
connection with the good hap which 
has generally attended the family. 
This Rudolph has charming daugh- 
ters, they marry five powerful 
Princes, and the marrying-on, so 
to speak, of nations becomes the 
structural growth of Austrian do- 
minion. ‘The beauty of Austrian 
Archduchesses has been a political 
element in the shaping of Europe. 
Napoleon, having conquered the 
country, is satisfied to be paid with 
the hand of one of the pretty Prin- 
cesses, instead of with milliards, the 
horrors of Austerlitz ending in a 
friendship between Austria and 
France which even Solferino was 
not able to destroy. There is, 
perhaps, no more attractive Queen 
in Europe than she who has knit 
together the thrones of Austria and 
Belgium. 

Notwithstanding the bloody wars 
of races which have arisen out of 


the heterogeneous character of the 
Austrian Empire, of which Vienna 
has generally been the centre, its 
people are proud of their cosmo- 


politan character. They admire 
the many-hued costumes parading 
their strects, and respect each how- 
ever outré. The chants of Greek 
and Jew, Catholic and Armenian, 
mingling in the morning air of 
Sunday, are reflected in the wide 
toleration which has availed to give 
even the seventy Unitarian churches 
of Transylvania full leave to grow 
to their strength. Even the Spanish 
Jews, who in earlier times were 
forced to find among the followers 
of Mahomet a protection denied 
them by those of Christ, are 
now welcomed to the city to which 
they have brought so much of the 
wealth of the East. The Viennese 
gentleman loves to set before his 
guest a dozen varieties of inter- 
national wines, and to regale him 
with oysters and crabs from the 
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Adriatic, and little lobsters from 
some far-away sea laid upon the 
fig-leaves in which they were 
packed ; with Bohemian eels, 
Styrian chamois, sturgeon from the 
Elbe, and pheasants from near 
Prague, of the same sort that 
Napoleon I. thought so delicious as 
to have five hundred of them sent 
to the Tuileries anuually. He 
does not complain that Vienna has 
so few luxuries not borrowed, while 
making much of the boneless big- 
headed Kopen fish, and the Huchen, 
a scaleless trout, which Austrian 
Jews, who will eat nothing scaly, 
buy up at large prices. 

The Fine Arts Department in the 
Exposition will be extremely good, 
for the living artists of Europe 
have long regarded Austria as a 
region which has not sufficiently 
recognised the claims of modern 
art. Of the regular galleries there 
are two, both of which merit more 
attention than they commonly get. 
The Lichtenstein can hardly be 
called a great one, and it must be 
admitted that amongst its fifteen 
hundred paintings one can find but 
few that represent the best work- 
manship of the great masters. One 
must note, however, the portrait of 
Perugino by Raphael, and that of 
Wallenstein by Vandyke, the latter 
one of the finest paintings of the 
kind in existence. Guido’s Charity, 
Domenichino’s Sibyl, and Rubens’ 
six pictures representing the history 
of Decius, are very fine indeed. 
But the rooms devoted to en- 
gravings are more important than 
those assigned to paintings, and 
there are few spots where a lover 
of old portraits and representations 
of ancient costume and life-scenes 
will find so much to interest him as 
here. There are minor private col- 
lections to be thrown open tovisitors 
during the Exposition which have 
each gems that should be seen— 
those of Count Czornin, Count 
Schénborn, and others. The latter 
has a wonderful picture by Rem- 
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brandt— wonderful if not very 
pleasing—the blinding of Samson 
by the Philistines. In the Ester- 
hazy collection readers of Mrs. 
Jameson will be glad to see the 
remarkable picture of the Concep- 
tion (Tavarone, 1590), in which 
the Virgin is represented as a dark- 
haired Spanish girl only nine or 
ten years of age. 

But it is in the Belvidere Gal- 
lery that the lover of art will find 
the fullest reward if he can be 
patient enough to grope his way 
through the heterogeneous accumu- 
lation of splendours, a task not 
easy even with an excellent cata- 
logue for his guide. The Belvidere 
is one of the most valuable col- 
lections of pictures in the world, 
and it is the very worst arranged ; 
in fact it is hardly arranged at all, 
the various schools and different 
ages of art having to be picked out 
here and there from most incon- 
gruous quarters. The Belvidere 
Gallery was not made to order, like 
those of Dresden and Munich: 
it grew as Austria grew, and 
its treasures bear trace of the 
ancient history and political con- 
stitution of the country (if it can 
be said to have a constitution). 
And this fact represents the pecu- 
liar value of it as compared with 
the majority of other European 
galleries. It may not have so many 
great masterpieces, but the historical 
development of art in nearly every 
country is represented here, making 
it an invaluable collection for the 
art-scholar or the critic. We are 
borne back to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when a German school of art 
was just burgeoning out, the main 
stem of it being in Bohemia. 
There it was under the patronage 
of Carl 1V., who, much wiser than 
many later patrons of artists, pre- 
ferred to give them good institu- 
tions and special advantages rather 
than foster their love for the luxury 
of his palaces. So here we have 
the old Bohemian collection, show- 
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ing strokes well worthy any artist’s 
study for their blended strength and 
sweetness. Theodoric of Prague, 
Nicholaus Wurmser, Thomas of 
Mutina, and others had founded a 
school different from all others, but 
it perished amid the convulsions of 
the age, leaving the disjecta membra 
here. It is to be feared, if every 
picture in the Belvidere could tell 
its history, and should do so honest- 
ly, the relations would hardly re- 
dound to any reputation the Haps- 
burgs may have for possessing an 
intuitive perception of the differ- 
ence between meum and tuum. We 
are told, however, by the Teutonic 
authorities, that the Gallery is ‘ the 
result of a profuse liberality, the 
creation of powerful sovereigns, who 
enjoyed unlimited access to all those 
channels which poured forth their 
rich stream of the most precious 
treasures of art for the gratification 
of those who thirsted for them.’ It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
various countries parted with the 
treasures pleasantly. Be this as it 
may, the rule among empires in 
such matters is just that which is 
said to have originally rendered so- 
ciety possible in California—respect 
for such maxims as status quo, uti 
possidetis, let bygones be bygones ; 
above all, a remembrance that all 
palaces are glass-houses, and stone- 
throwing strictly prohibited. 

The two points in which to the 
art-student the Belvidere presents 
the greatest attractions are in the 
specimens of Albrecht Diirer, and a 
collection of Flemish and Italian 
art made by Teniers. Maximilian I. 
was the personal friend of Albrecht 
Diirer. It was while that Emperor 
resided at Prague that he learned to 
love literature and art, and above all 
to esteem Diirer. Most of the Diirer 
pictures at Vienna were brought 
there by him. Teniers was the 
friend of the Archduke Leopold 
Wilhelm, who was Governor Gene- 
ral of the Netherlands, and whose 
enthusiasm for the fine arts proved 
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much more beneficial for -Vienna 
than for the Dutch. This Archduke 
employed Dayid Teniers to go about 
and make a collection, particularly 
of Flemish pictures, for him. Teniers 
repaired to Brussels, and it really 
was the collection there made that 
forms the basis of the Belvidere 
Gallery. For it must be remem- 
bered that the numerons little col- 
lections which Austrian emperors, 
archdukes, and noblemen have been 
making for five hundred years or 
more had no reference whatever toa 
public gallery. Each was meant to 
decorate a palace or private man- 
sion. When Teniers brought the 
collection he had made (1657) there 
was no room for it in the Imperial 
palace, so the pictures were hung in 
a neighbouring building called the 
Stallburg. It seems to have become 
thus slightly detached from the 
person of royalty; and though a 
hundred years ago the pictures were 
transferred to a palace again, that 
building has ever since been the pa- 
lace of the people. The princes for 
whom the Belvidere was built live, 
as art enables them, on its walls, 
there frescoed by Van der Hooke, 
Solimena, Auerbach. The emperors 
and archdukes have discovered long 
ago that an individual cannot mono- 
polise great treasures in this world 
without losing the most real enjoy- 
ment of them, and so rill after rill 
has come in from generation to 
generation as tributaries to swell 
the singular collection. 

None need to be informed that 
Vienna is the metropolis of music. 
The visitor there finds himself float- 
ing about, as it were, in an ethereal 
musical sea. Even the brass bands 
perform good music. The only dif- 
ficulty on this musical score is, in- 
deed, that the varieties of harmony in 
Vienna are likely to form in the less 
sophisticated ear amedley something 
like the ancient ‘ Quodlibet’ (which 
still may be heard occasionally), 
in which the persons of a company 
sing each a different ballad simul- 
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taneously to one: theme—a solemn 
hymn jostling a bacchanalian ditty. 
The opera is the most perfect in the 
world, the symphonies perfect, and 
the sacred music also ; and none of 
them can surpass the majesty with 
which the military band sends abroad 
through the air Gott erhalte Kaiser 
Franz. Generations of culture have 
gone to build up the musical taste 
and the fine ear which of old made 
this city the Mecca of musicians. 
Mozart found it up-hill work at 
Vienna. The people looked upon 
his thin, pale face, and his light, 
boyish hair, with incredulity. They 
could hardly imagine that the little 
man was more than an ambitious 
youth. It was just eighty-five years 
ago that he was trying to accom- 
plish something there, but had more 
reputation for his game of billiards 
than for music. At the time the 
two great librettists of Vienna were 
Metastasio and the Abbé de Ponte 
—a man who passed twenty weary 
years as an Italian teacher in New 
York, where he died in destitution ! 
This Abbé de Ponte wrote the 
drama of Don Juan, after consulta- 
tion with Mozart, who believed that 
the traditions of the wild nobleman 
formed a good theme for an opera. 
The composer did his part in less 
time than any opera. was ever 
written in. He wrote day and 
night, his wife keeping his wits 
awake by bringing in punch, his 
favourite drink, and so got it ready 
for a grand occasion in Prague. 
Prague was delighted. After being 
thrice performed, it was. wafted to 
Vienna on Bohemian raptures. At 
Vienna it fell dead. The Emperor 
Joseph sent for Mozart, and said, 
‘Mozart, your music would do very 
well, but there are too many notes 
in it.’. ‘There are just as many as 
there ought to be,’ replied Mozart, 
deeply offended. This fine piece of 
Imperial criticism may have got 
wind, for everybody was in the habit 
of saying there was certainly merit 
in the piece, ‘ but,’ &c.., Being in a 
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company one day where the new 
opera was the subject of dispute, 
Haydn, in reply to a demand for 
his opinion, said, ‘All I know is 
that Mozart is certainly the greatest 
composer now in existence.’ Haydn 
suffered fromthe cavils of the critics, 
but his genius met with recognition 
from Mozart. A composer of some 
merit, but of a jealous disposition, 
was expatiating on the defects of 
Haydn, when Mozart broke out 
with the abrupt reply, ‘Sir, if you 
and I were melted down together, 
we could not make one Haydn!’ 
Mozart gracefully dedicated his 
quatuors to Haydn. Frederick 
the Great offered Mozart a situa- 
tion at Berlin, with a salary of five 
thousand florins, in place of the 
miserable sum of eight hundred 
(80l.) which he was getting at 
Vienna. While he was hesitating 
Joseph IT. called on him and said, 
‘Mozart, you are going to leave me.’ 
‘No, never will I leave your ma- 
jesty,’ said the tender-hearted com- 
poser, with emotion. Beethoven 
had a better experience, for Vienna 
recognised his genius from the 
start. When he brought out his 
Fifth Symphony there before a vast 
audience, the crowd rose, shouting 
their plaudits. Beethoven, who had 
conducted the piece, did not accept 
their applause. A member of the 
orchestra took him gently by the 
shoulders and turned his face, that 
he might see the enthusiastic au- 
dience. The audience then remem- 
bered that the artist who had been 
so charming them was stone-deaf. 
Beethoven, when he beheld the 
scene, burst into tears. 

With all the social conservatism 
in Vienna, and the hardness of the 
aristocracy—the noblemen being 
more like kings than even the 
Junkers of Prussia before Bismarck 
compelled them to commit hari- 
kari—one cannot help being struck 
by the degree of freedom allowed 
in that city. It is said, indeed, not 
to be found in other cities under 
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Austrian rule; poor Prague espe- 
cially being under such surveillance 
that many of the best plays are 
prohibited to its public theatres. In 
Vienna, Herr Etienne, an old revolu- 
tionist of 1848, who edits the Free 
Press, informed me that he was able 
to print as much radicalism as he 
pleased in his paper without inter- 
ference from the police. I remem- 
ber on one occasion, while visiting 
the celebrated crypt in which the 
remains of the emperors are pre- 
served in fine coffins loaded with 
wreaths, our party paused for some 
time at that of the late Prince 
Maximilian, who was shot in 
Mexico. It was inscribed by the 
Emperor ‘ To our dear brother, who 
was shot by Mexican barbarians.’ 
Two Germans present commented 
upon the inscription in their own 
language and very audibly to the 
company present, one declaring that 
the Mexicans had served ‘ our dear 
brother’ just right; the other ex- 
pressing the belief that the Emperor 
had helped to send his brother 
away through jealousy of his greater 
attainments and popularity, and fear 
of his tendency to radicalism, and 
that he (the Emperor) was by no 
means sorry when he heard of the 
Prince’s tragical end. Such free talk 
as this one continually hears in the 
cafés. The freedom accorded to reli- 
gious heresy is equally great. One 
hears continually loud theological 
discussions going on in public rooms, 
where Greeks, Armenians, and Ca- 
tholics assemble. There is very apt 
to be present also a Unitarian, 
whose arguments sometimes make 
one fancy himself in the atmo- 
sphere of Boston. In Transylvania 
there are near two hundred Uni- 
tarian congregations, with a very 
systematic organisation, and some 
allege that this form of belief is 
spreading to Vienna and other parts 
of Austria. In the public libraries 
one sees shelves high up inscribed 
‘Verbotene Biicher,’ and on them 
heretical theology is curiously min- 
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gled with works of immoral tendency 
(such as Rousseau’s Confessions, 
Ovid’s Art of Love, &c.), but these 
shelves have become so little prohi- 
bited and so popular, that it is doubt- 
ful whether the warning does not 
act rather as a guide to the here- 
tically or pruriently disposed. 

The most quiet and aristocratic 
quarter of Vienna is the ‘Tein,’ 
where are the stately palaces of 
the Lichtensteins, the Stahrembergs, 
the Esterhazys, &c. These noble 
families are looked upon with much 
awe, as is natural, the Austrian 
monarchy being limited by the no- 
bility. In Russia, the Czar can 
deprive a nobleman of his heredi- 
tary dominions, but it is not so in 
Austria. The present Emperor is 
the first who ever set aside the 
will of the nobility. There are 
three hundred of these families, ten 
ducal, the chief of these being the 
Lichtensteins, | Schwartzenbergs, 
Lobskowitzes, and Esterhazys. They 
are entitled Regents, and have 
body guards. They are by birth- 
right Knights of the Golden Fleece, 
and the fleece symbol may be seen 
on the cornices of their houses. 
Theirfortunes are immense. Though 
the Esterhazys’ fortune has been 
diminished by one or two spend- 
thrifts, it is said to be larger than the 
revenue of the Kings of Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg, and Saxony put toge- 
ther. How formidable is the power 
of these families, was shown by an 
incident that occurred in 1805. 
During the war with Napoleon, 
Prince Appony was entrusted with 
the Austrian forces on the Danube. 
After the capture of the Austrian 
army at Ulm, this Prince was 
ordered to destroy a wooden bridge 
near Vienna; he disobeyed the 
order, and Napoleon’s pursuit, faci- 
litated by this bridge, resulted in 
the disaster at Austerlitz. All 
Europe expected Prince Appony 
would be shot; but he was only 
temporarily banished, not from 
Austria, but from the Imperial 
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head-quarters! His descendant is 
now Austrian Ambassador in France, 
where his memory is blessed. As 
for the age of these great families, 
who can estimate it? In the Ester- 
hazy Palace there is a chart of the 
family tree which represents it grow- 
ing out of the stomach of Adam! In 
these houses, there is not only a 
great deal of refinement and cul- 
ture, but also of mirth and enter- 
tainment. The children are well 
taught, the tutor being ordinarily a 
lawyer or a divine. Their little 
brains are said to be terribly over- 
tasked, as it is thought they must 
learn all languages in sucha polyglot 
empire. In many of the palaces 
there are rooms fitted for private 
theatricals, and there is no end to 
the masquerades, tableaux vivants, 
and balls. The favourite dance is 
still the old ‘chain-dance,’ upon 
which more modern terpsichorean 
gems have been threaded ; in it the 
company winds like a serpent from 
room to room, through corridor and 
hall, until at last the sinuous form 
breaks up into waltzes, which pass 
from one species to another, ending 
in the giddy whirl of the German. 
Considering that Vienna success- 
fully claims the honour of having 
established the first University on 
the Continent (1333, says Bouter- 
wek), one is surprised to find so 
few literary characters in high so- 
ciety in Vienna. The possession of 
a fine University did not prevent 
Hartmann Schopper, the most scho- 
larly editor of the Reinecke Fuchs, 
from having to sleep Diogenes- 
fashion in a barrel in the streets of 
Vienna, just three hundred years 
ago, until Josias Hafnagel gave him 
shelter; and the flourishing condi- 
tion of the same institution there 
does not avail now to render the city 
the great literary centre that it ought 
to be. Itis to be feared that few 
things thrive in Austria in which 
the Court is not interested ; and as 
its earlier despotism acted as an 
extinguisher on the fine genius of 
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Bohemia, its indifference has pre- 
vented the intellect of Austria from 
lighting up at all. It is probable 
that such a poet as Grillparzer 
would have found a welcome at 
Court in any other capital, but at 
Vienna he was hardly known 
except by the lower classes. He 
held some petty office bringing him 
an amount equal to 250 thalers ; and 
when some of his friends petitioned 
the Emperor (1828) for his promo- 
tion to a place that would bring 600 
thalers,the monarch exclaimed, ‘ Let 
me alone with your Grillparzers ; he 
would make verses instead of re- 
ports.’ After his journey to Italy, 
and when he had grown out of the 
phase of his genius which produced 
Schicksalstiick (an imitation. of 
Werner) to that which could thrill 
audiences with the subtle passion 
of Medea, he was taken up by the 
Imperial Burg Theatre as its poet, at 
a salary equal to 1,000 thalers. But 
that sort of occupation which quick- 
ened the genius of Schiller depressed 


that of Grillparzer, and I suppose 
there have been few men of equal 
power who have left so little monu- 


ment of it. Moritz Hartmann, too 
—who, though a Bohemian by 
birth, passed much of his life at 
Vienna — had a good deal of 
genius which came to little and 
reached its climax in Chalice and 
Sivard. Somehow but few men of 
genius are born among the aristo- 
cracy, or no doubt they would 
make much of him, as they did of 
Von Hammer, the Orientalist. The 
Germans have their own theory of 
this matter, and say that when the 
Austrian Government by its despo- 
tism and espionage stopped the 
German immigration that was 
coming to it along the Danube, it 
committed intellectual suicide. It 
was an ancient impolicy, and 
it enabled the imported Faber 
of Suabia to earn at Vienna 
the title of ‘Mallet of Heretics’ 
by stamping the first germs of 
Protestantism in the time of Lu- 
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ther. Since then the only genius 
in Austria, i.e. the German, has 
dwelt in poor attics, industriously 
pursuing useless knowledge. In 
one house Maelzel devoted royal 
powers to the fashioning of an 
automaton trumpeter, and in an- 
other Faber worked twenty-five 
years to produce his talking- 
machine. However, we will not 
forget that Michaelis is proving 
almost as terrible a ‘ Mallet’ to 
Bishops as Johann Faber, Bishop of 
Vienna, was to Lutherans in the 
dawn of the Reformation. Were 
the Old Catholic scholar to make 
an appeal straight to the reason 
and conscience of the people, there 
would be, I am persuaded, far more 
hope for the new movement in 
Vienna than at Munich; but the 
effort to convince the priests is 
hopeless. The ignorance cf the 
rural Austrian priest is quite un- 
fathomable. Berthold Auerbach 
relates that he once walked a little 
with one of these priests during the 
revolutionary excitement in ’48. 
‘We walked some distance,’ says 
Auerbach, ‘and the conversation 
turning on religious subjects, the 
priest said, “ Ay, the liberty men 
would lord it over the great God, 
but the great God is far too great 
for them. All the mischief comes 
from philosophical religion.’’ [asked 
what he meant, and he replied, 
** Philosophical religion comes from 
Rousseau in France; his friends once 
said to him, ‘We have no drums 
now-a-days,’ to which he answered, 
‘ Skin men, and make drums of their 
hides.’ Now that’s philosophical 
religion, and it all comes from 
Rousseau, who died anno 5.”’’ All 
Auerbach’s objections were vain ; 
the priest resolutely maintained 
that he had himself read in a book 
in a convent that this was called 
philosophical religion. 

In what I have just written I 
have not meant to disparage the 
literary gifts of Austria to the 
world. Nay, I am _ persuaded 
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that it is much more through 
the ignorance of the world generally 
that the fine specimens of Austrian 
genius are not more widely known 
than through any lack of such 
specimens. Thus in the English 
Beeton’s Biographical Dictionary, 
one finds mention of Grynzus, an 
old and dull editor of Greek books 
in Vienna, who has attained the 
honour because he visited England ; 
but Anastasius Griin, who might 
well occupy this particular place, is 
not mentioned ; nor in any English 
authorities will one find any trace of 
the existence of him, or of Ladislaus 
Pyrker, Nicolaus Lenan, or even 
Von Hammer Purgstal. If English- 
men are not familiar with what 
Griin has done, I advise them to 
forthwith look into the charming 
translations of various verses of his 
by the Rev. C. T. Brooks, of Newport, 
in America. Griin was not indeed 
born in Vienna, but in the Austrian 
Duchy of Carniola, but he won his 
fame by his Spaziergiinge eines 
Wiener Poeten. It is significant, 


however, that this work was pub- 


lished at Hamburg, and his 
Gedichte at Leipzig. Lenan too is 
full of mystical depth ‘and purity. 
One must not forget that one of the 
leading contributions to mytho- 
logical science in this age has just 
come from Vienna, namely, Roskoff’s 
History of the Devil. But at the 
same time it is impossible not to see 
his learned work as a solitary column 
in an arid theological desert. Baron 
Von Prokesch-Osten, a Styrian, is 
certainly a man who has shown 
fine powers as a numismatist and 
a thinker; and if a mathematical 
professorship in Austria had been 
able to compete with the temptation 
of a position of private secretary to 
Prince Schwarzenberg, he might 
have built up a nobler fame than 
that of a reactionary diplomatist, 
by adhering to the studies which he 
abandoned, and to which he returned 
to bring the homage of his grey 
hairs. Although, as I have already 
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intimated, Vienna does not hold a 
very high position in Europe as a pa- 
tronof pictorial art,nor has contribu- 
ted much in that direction, that city 
is to be credited with having given 
to the world Eugéne von Guérard. 
This vigorous painter, who has won 
a good name, in America especially, 
was the son of the Court painter in 
Vienna at the beginning of this 
century, but his genius was de- 
veloped in Italy, and his indi- 
viduality was found only amid the 
wild grandeurs of Australia, where 
he went never to return, though 
often solicited, 1 am told, by the 
nobility among whom his father 
(Bernard) flourished. 

But if we turn from litera- 
ture and fine art to see what 
Vienna has done and is doing, we 
shall find that she has cultivated a 
power of beautiful workmanship 
unequalled in any other city of 
Europe. Vienna alone among highly 
civilised and manufacturing cities 
has the blood to sympathise with the 
Byzantine love of having everything 
beautiful, whatever be the coarse 
utility to which it is devoted. The 
kitchen skewer must have an or- 
namental head like a golden hair- 
pin. And Vienna is the only 
European city which is in a posi- 
tion to know completely the wants 
and tastes of the East. Hence a 
stranger roams among the shops 
endlessly, as under woven spells. 
The clocks kill time by their beauty 
while they record it; the shawls 
are of the magic-carpet kind, that 
transport one to far-off realms of 
beauty; and there is a touch of 
transcendentalism in their meer- 
schaum pipes. What steariné worke 
are these! Who can ever burn a 
candle irreverently after’  see- 
ing here a huge grotto, with 
crystal ‘stalactites, and a noble 
white bear, all artistically done 
in stearine! Beautiful bronzes, 
heraldic engravings, theatrical de- 
corations, cabinets, glass, all these 
things in Vienna show where its 
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genius is at work. They have a 
way too of calling their shops by 
pretty names, ‘Laurel Wreath,’ 
*L’Amonur,’ &c. 

One may find much that is cu- 
rious, if less beauty, in the markets ; 
the parrot market, the monkey 
market, and the Hofmarket, where 
the old women called Frotschel- 
weiber chatter quite as unintel- 
ligibly as the animals just named. 
One need not follow the plan of 
the Emperor Joseph, who is said 
to have gone to the market incognito 
and kicked over a basket of eggs 
in order to hear the Frotschel- 
weiber’s vocabulary of expletives ; 
he will hear enough of it without 
that. And there, too, he will see 
the wretched Croats, who seem to 
be under a doom to for ever sell 
strings of onions, like that which 
binds poor Jews in so many cities 
to the merchandise of old clothes. 
The Croats are, indeed, a much 
more despised race in Vienna than 
the Jews, the Germans especially 


having never forgotten the part 
they bore in the butcheries of 1848. 
‘They have yet to pay for the 
blood of Robert Blunn,’ said an 
aged German to me, as a party of 


Croats passed by. ‘I saw them 
looking on with laughter—so many 
hyenas—when the great man was 
executed. He said ere he fell, 
“For every drop of my blood a 
martyr of freedom will arise.” It 
doesn’t look like it now, but it will 
come—it will come.’ 

In the year 1583 Elise Plaina- 
cherin, seventy years of age, was, 
after torture, condemned to be 
bound to a horse’s tail at the so- 
called ‘ Ginseweide,’ near Vienna, 
and there dragged, after which she 
was burned alive.. The Bishop of 
Vienna, Kaspar Neudeck, saying 
mass over her granddaughter, whom 
she had bewitched, announced that 
‘this maiden had on August. 14, 
1583, been happily freed from ‘all 
her devils, 12,652 in number, and 
would now enter the cloister of 
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St. Laurentia.’ The multitude of 
the demons which were said to 
have possessed this girl is the re- 
flection of the vast number of 
ancient pagan deities which from 
time to time were believed in at 
this spot, where so many religions 
were alternately triumphant and 
overwhelmed. Christianity de- 
monised all these deities, but for 
ages they were supposed to haunt 
every tree and fountain, and to 
waylay every traveller for good or 
evil, according to the treatment— 
as the offering of a bit of bread 
and meat, or the withholding of the 
same—they received. One old tree 
survives from the ancient Wienwald, 
which we may suppose to have 
been originally regarded as haunted 
by exceptionally potent deities. It 
is close to the cathedral, and some 
antiquaries believe that the cathe- 
dral was built where it is in order to 
inherit or borrow some of the sanc- 
tity with which the tree was invested 
in the popular mind. Those who 
are interested in such subjects will 
find mention of this curious object 
in Mr. Ferguson’s T'ree and Serpent 
Worship. It is called the Stock am 
Hisen, the trunk and few branches 
that remain (fastened to a wall) 
being literally changed to iron by 
the nails which have been driven 
into it for good luck. We must 
look to Thibet to find the general 
use of the nail as a charm. So 
carefully does cunning History drop 
the grains, that we may track her 
in every byway to her hiding- 
place! There is another curious 
bit of Plant-Lore in Vienna also, 
namely, an old picture in. the 
Library of the goddess of Inven- 
tion presenting a mandrake to 
Dioscorides. Near to the two figures 
is a-dog in convulsions, showing 
how universal was the legend, that 
the shriek of the mandrake when 
torn from the earth being fatal to 
any being hearing it, a dog had 
to be tied to it and whistled. to, 
when in rushing to his master he 
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would pull up the root, expire, and 
leave the magic charm to be de- 
tached at will. The goddess of 
Invention was, perhaps, the last 
goddess ever invented, which adds 
interest to this queer picture. It is, 
however, mainly as it has been 
merged into Roman Catholic le- 
gends’ that the old mythology is 
preserved. Many persons are as- 
tounded at the utter childishness 
of many of the Church legends and 
marvels in Catholic countries, sim- 
ply because they do not observe 
the relation they bear to the ori- 
ginal mythology of the place. A 
North German philosopher has 
quoted a Vienna legend of which 
much is made, as an instance of the 
paltriness and childishness of the 
Church fables. At Klosterneu- 
berg—a quiet village eight miles 
out—this worthy Protestant was 
shown the stump of a tree and a 
veil, from which the famous monas- 
tery of the place grew, as it were, 
and about which the piety and 
offerings of the district cluster. 
On listening to hear the romance 
of the stump and the veil, it proved 
to be as follows. Leopold was a 
margrave in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, who, two years 
after his death, was canonised by 
Pope Innocent VIII, the Pope 
who issued the great Bull against 
witches, under which so many 
thousands were burned because 
the Innocents were too pious to 
“shed blood.’ However, Margrave 
Leopold may have been a canon- 
isable man for aught the world 
knows. ‘ One day,’ says the le- 
gend, ‘he with his spouse, the 
Margravina Agnes, were standing 
on the summit of Leopoldsberg, 
scanning the landscape, with a view 
to fix upon a suitable spot for the 
location of a monastery. Where- 
upon a gust of wind carried away 
the lady’s veil. Many persons 
searched for the veil, but in vain. 
Nine years after, when Leopold was 
hunting, he found the veil, as good 
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as new, hanging on an elder tree on 
the spot where Klosterneuberg now 
stands, the Margrave regarding the 
locality for the monastery as having 
been thus miraculously pointed out. 
The disgust with which a man of 
common sense listens tothe sacristan 
relating this feeble story over the 
log and rag, which are the cloister’s 
most sacred relics, isonly heightened 
as he learns that the Emperor Maxi- 
milian considered this spot so sacred 
that he entrusted to the place the 
Archducal coronet of Austria, which 
remains on the head of Leopold's 
statue, a huge copy of it being 
raised over one of the towers. But 
examined in the light of mytho- 
logical science, the story is valuable 
for preserving three elements of 
pre-Christian and pagan lore—the 
sanctity of the number nine; the 
sanctity of the veil (type of ascetic 
chastity in the East, inherited by 
all brides, and devoutly associated 
with Mary); and, above all, the 
sanctity of the elder tree, which in 
nearly every part of Germany and 
of Scandinavia was anciently be- 
lieved to be the home of the god- 
dess Huldah (whose name probably 
came from Elder), and the abode of 
the elves who were her servants. 
Yet another trace of tree- worship 
survives in various parts of the 
country, in a custom known as the 
‘Church wake.’ On a certain day 
of the year the young men of the 
village are accustomed to cut a tree 
out of the wood, and having stripped 
it of bark, and planed it neatly, 
raise it in the centre of a pavilion, 
which is consecrated to the ‘Church- 
wake.’ They adorn this pole with 
garlands and ribbons, and various 
emblems of rural life and work—an 
apple, a small sheaf of wheat, &c. 
Then they raise to the top of it a 
small fir tree. Having done this, 
they repair each to some house in 
the village wherein resides a maiden, 
and each of these is escorted to the 
pavilion, none being neglected. 
There they dance around the pole 
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and the fir tree all night. It used 
to be a general understanding, and 
it survives in the more remote dis- 
tricts, that a youth might kiss any 
maid he met on Church wake 
day, whether he had ever seen her 
before or not. A superstition so 
agreeably surrounded is apt to live 
a long time. 

The impression I have received 
in Vienna, however, is that the 
people in that immediate vicinity 
are by no means so superstitious as 
those of Northern Germany. The 
many fauna and flora of supersti- 
tion, in a country where many 
religions must be tolerated, each 
with its own stock of legends, has, 
on the whole, had a tendency to 
liberate the minds of the people ; 
for each Church is able to detect 
and deride all superstitions save 
its own, and so each variety suffers 
exposure. Moreover, there is a 
tremendous law in Austria which 
prohibits anyone from getting mar- 
ried who cannot read and write, 
the result of which is that every 
child born in wedlock is apt to 
inherit some degree of education. 
There are, however, many customs 
which I think owe their origin 
to old superstitions, even though 
these may not be any longer associ- 
ated with them in the popular mind. 
The little invocation which anyone 
finds uttered over him by all who 
happen to hear him sneeze is pro- 
bably to be referred to the age when 
all involuntary agitations of the 
body, from St. Vitus’ dance down 
to sneezing, were supposed to be 
the work of tricky little demons, 
which had to be exorcised. And I 
think it must have been to some 
such primitive explanation of the 
whooping cough, that there has 
grown up in Austria the unique 
custom of treating that disease by 
administering the rod. When the 
child is seized with one of the 
coughing fits, the rod is vigorously 
applied. The physicians declare 
that this strange custom has been 
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preserved because it is effectual. 
The whooping cough, they allege, 
is rather a nervous affection thar 
anything else, and the flogging, be- 
sides being a good counter-irritant,. 
rouses the child to an exercise of the 
will which often suppresses a cough. 
Whether it be true or not that 
the great St. Stephen’s Cathedral 
was founded on a place previously 
hallowed by a sacred pagan grove, 
of which only the Stock am Hisen 
remains, that building and its super» 
steeple seemed to me an emblem 
of how the Christian faith, ascend- 
ing above all others, was never- 
theless compelled to bear on it 
many of the earlier religions amid 
which it grew. On its roof, in its 
cornices, inside of it, are found a 
fauna and flora of its own; mosses 
and lichens, and curious grasses 
grow on it; crows, jackdaws, hawks 
and bats find it a comfortable domi- 
cile. And similarly the myths and 
superstitions which haunted the 
uncultured imagination of man have 
climbed into the creed, and nestle 
in the ceremonial inside of it. It 
is the darkest church in Europe. 
In its crypt are hundreds of the 
unburied, uncoffined dead, whose 
mummied forms, thrown there in 
the time of some great plague, re- 
main to suggest the thousands who 
perished ere this proud monument 
of religious victory could be raised. 
It is marked all over, too, with the 
strange, wild history of Austria. 
The bells were cast from Turkish 
cannon, captured during the famous 
siege. The crescent still stands 
which was raised to induce the 
Turkish bombs to spare the tower. 
And on the roof is spread out the 
double-headed eagle, wrought in 
the tiles of the roof, each eye four 
gilt tiles, each beak thirty tiles, and 
a distance of 180 feet lying between 
tip and tip of the outstretched wings. 
This one sees from the top of the 
steeple, reached by 700 steps, the 
greatest artificial height in the 
world. 
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Early in the spring the Viennese 
betake themselves to the various 
retreats in the neighbourhood,where 
most of the social enjoyments take 
place during the warm weather. 
There are no people who better 
understand the luxuries of the dolce 
jar niente, and one may see it in 
perfection at Véslau and at Baden. 
If one of the explanations of the 
ancient Roman name of Vienna, 
Vindobona, which makes it mean 
good wine, be correct, it was pro- 
bably given because of the prolific 
vintages of Voslau, though I fear 
there may be two opinions as to the 
excellence of the wine they produce. 
One vinegrower, however, gave me 
an excellent glass of red wine, which 
he declared was too good to sell. 
The final cause for the existence of 
a town amid these vintages seems 
to be the admirable swimming bath 
around which it has grown. This 
bath is really beautiful. It is a 
large marble basin, oval, some thirty 
yards in greatest length, and about 
twenty yards in width, filled with 
fresh water, clear as crystal. The 
smooth bottom is plainly seen, even 
where the water is twenty feet in 
depth. This basin is fringed with 
little alcoves, and the handsome 
youths standing in front of them, 
preparing for a plunge, look like so 
many Apollos. A dozen or more of 
them were English, and they were 
the most shapely and statuesque 
there. 

Charles Kingsley has lately been 
preaching to the English in a 
dolorous way about their physical 
degeneracy ; but I can well believe 
what is toldof him, that hismuscular 
Christianity is a phase of his later 
life, and that in his University days 
he pored over books during play- 
hours. He read and re-read, no 
doubt, about the superb statues of 
ancient Greece, which he now holds 
up before the English youth to show 
them how inferior they are to such 
forms—forms, one may be pretty 
sure, which were ideals combined 
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from many models, Kingsley did 
indeed study his books to good 
advantage, and no one could wish 
one of them unread; but he might 
have not learned poetry less perhaps, 
while he would have estimated the 
physical character of his young con- 
temporaries better, had he oftener 
gone on such long-vacation expe- 
ditions as that which Arthur Clough 
has made into one of the finest poems 
in the language. Clough could see 
the Greek god in his Oxonian com- 
rade :— 
Yes, it was he, on the ledge, bare-limbed, 
an Apollo, down gazing, 
Eyeing one moment the beanty, the life, ere 
he flung himself into it, 
Eyeing through eddying green waters the 
green-tinting floor underneath them, 
Eyeing the bead on the surface, the bead, 
like a cloud, rising to it, 
Drinking in, deep in his soul, the beautiful 
hue and the clearness, 
Arthur the shapely, the brave, the un- 
boasting, the glory of headers. 


‘ Halloa, fellows, jump in! It’s 
awfully jolly!’—I recognise the 
Oxonian glory of headers at once, 
as, having made his curve in the air 
and darted like some silvery salmon 
beneath the clear water, he rises on 
the other side and shouts out his 
hearty English amid a group of 
Greeks. Their small olive bodies 
are almost dwarfed by the Anglo- 
Saxon, whose blonde and rounded 
form represents a sum of selected 
shapes. 

The floor of the bath is graded so 
as to give a depth snited to every 
age and every degree attained in the 
art of swimming. On the sides goes 
on the work of teaching little boys 
to swim. They are attached to the 
end of rod and line, and the teachers 
have the appearance of having just 
caught each a curious species of 
human-like frog. As I passed one of 
these merry fellows his plump little 
body suggested a pat so irresist- 
ibly, that, simply for the eternal 
fitness of things, I administered a 
gentle one. The liveried servant 
who held the fishing-rod in his case 








made a little ejaculation of mingled 
surprise and amusement, and my 
Viennese friends laughingly in- 
formed me that I had tonched the 
ark of Austrian royalty! One of 
them found in the performance 
an illustration of the strength of 
republican instincts, I had the 
pleasure of chatting with the object 
of my unconscious. political malice 
afterwards, and found him remark- 
ably clever; he could hardly have 
been over nine years of age, yet he 
was already well advanced in his 
knowledge of English and French. 
The ladies have preceded us in 
the bath, and when we emerge we 
find them gathered about the gar- 
den and porticos of a pretty fairy- 
like chilet on a small hill, where, as 
we begin to ascend, they look like 
parterres of flowers. They are 
dressed in the richest and most be- 
coming costumes, presenting varied 
and brilliant colours. When the 
ladies of London dress in rich 
colours—just such colours as these 
—at the fétes of the South Kensing- 
ton or the Botanical Gardens, critics 
sneer at the costumes and call them 
‘loud’ or ‘vulgar.’ And _ they 
really do so appear under the En- 
glish sky. But here similar colours 
seem appropriate and refined. The 
ladies themselves are so lovely that 
I was almost shocked to hear them 
talking in German ; for I think the 
most enthusiastic friend of the Ger- 
mans, however much he may ap- 
preciate the simplicity and sparkling 
intelligence of Gretchen, will gener- 
ally concede that she is rarely beauti- 
ful outside the pages of poets. When 
the gentlemen swarmed up the hill 
these ladies began to beam, and 
their faces blossomed into smiles, 
showing them more flower-like 
than ever, and then ensued an 
amount of waive and elaborate 
flirtation which I had never 
known equalled elsewhere. The 
whole company parted off, two and 
two, on the solid old principle that 
it is not good for man or woman to 
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be alone;.and if any of the fair 
creatures were left without a gen- 
tleman she sat aside in gloomy 
silence, almost pouting, like a dis- 
appointed child. This transparency 
of feeling in a company consisting 
in good part of the higher classes 
was charming. They seemed a 
bevy of grown-up children. After 
strolling about the grounds for a 
time, they sat, still by twos, at 
the little marble tables and took 
coffee, or enjoyed ices, or sipped 
the sourish red wine of the vines 
which covered the hills around 
them as if they liked it. ‘ This,’ 
remarked my handsome Greek 
friend from Vienna, ‘is the finest 
wife-bazaar in this part of Europe. 
It would be safe to pronounce these 
ladies bold hussies in London [he 
had once resided there |, but custom 
makes a great difference. These 
ladies are strolling here, flirting 
more or less seriously, forming en- 
gagements for life, exactly as their 
grandmothers and _ great-grand- 
mothers did before them. Our so- 
ciety furnishes nothing else so inno- 
cent ; it is an invention of common 
sense and social necessities to build 
up a little civilisation within the 
rigid walls which have lasted from 
ages that ran from the extreme of 
barbaric license to that of ascetic 
hypocrisy, and there hardened. Go 
a little way east of this, say to 
Roumania, and you will find the 
wife-bazaar completely undisguised, 
the ladies seated in a line in their 
carriages, the youths filing by, and 
pausing before this or that beauty 
to bargain with papa about her 
dower under her very nose.’ 

The most celebrated place of 
resort near Vienna is Baden, about 
fifteen English miles from the city, 
about half-way to Voéslau. Many 
thousands go out to this place 
during the summer, especially on 
Sunday afternoons, the religious 
associations of that.day ending at 
noon and making way for a some- 
what more noisy and sportive after- 
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noon than is known to any other 
day of the week. Baden is noted 
for its bread—Rothschild in Paris 
will have no other baker in his 
house but one bred at Baden—and 
its wonderful and abundant hot 
fountains. The place was called by 
the Romans Aque Hannomee. 
The temperature of the waters was 
as high as 104°. There are about 
twenty sources, the largest of which 
is the Ursprung, which springs in 
the middle of the public promenade, 
and supplies the large swimming 
baths for men and women, which 
are little lakes ten or twelve feet in 
depth,strongly exhalingsulphuretted 
hydrogen, impid and warm. This 
fountain pours forth half a million 
gallons every twenty-four hours. 
All these waters are considered es- 
pecially useful in cases of paralysis, 
scrofula, wounds, and catarrhal 
affections. They contain a com- 
paratively small quantity of salts 
and about a cubic inch of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen to the pint. There 
are many legends about the dis- 
covery of the various baths of this 
region, most of them diabolical. 
Their healing beneficence has not 
availed to deodorise the sulphurous 
character of its infernal suggestions. 
The legend of the discovery of the 
Carlsbad springs by the Emperor 
Charles IV., who saw a deer plunge 
into one of them, and a puff of 
smoke arise, has also been made to 
invest many another fountain. The 
baths of Baden present some fea- 
tures quite novel to Western eyes. 
fach bath is a large round tub in 
shape, some twenty or thirty feet 
in diameter, and made of stone. 
The water is warm, almost hot, as 
it rushes in, and at times the atmo- 
sphere is thick with a not disagree- 
able steam. Around the wall runs 
a circular gallery, where sit ors tand 
parties gazing upon or criticising 
the curious scene below. All 
around, below the water, attached 
to the side of the bath, runs a seat, 
upon which the elderly or the ill 
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sit, while the younger or more 
sportive swim or paddle about. 
The bathers are of both sexes, and 
as the only garment they wear is of 
white cotton or linen the effect is 
startling enough, and is apt to 
shock those who have been brought 
up with English or American 
notions of propriety. Nothing, 
however, could exceed the decorum 
of the bathers so far as behaviour 
is concerned; although there ap- 
peared to be a kind of free- 
masonry among them, permitting 
each to chat with the other and offer 
civilities. It is indeed considered 
the proper thing if a gentleman sees 
a lady entering the bath or leaving 
it, or attempting to go from one 
side to the other, for him to start 
forward and offer his support 
whether he is acquainted with her 
or not. No incident, I was told, 
had ever occurred to suggest any 
separation of the sexes into different 
baths or hours; and when I ex- 
pressed some surprise that the 
ladies did not demand some less dia- 
phanous costume, it was said that 
the physicians considered this the 
best. The keeper of one of the 
baths assured me that the baths 
were conducted now just as they 
were when ancient Romans used 
them ; though whether the classical 
invalids of the Therma Cetiz, as 
they were anciently called, had 
cotton gowns seemed to me doubt- 
ful. There is, indeed, a Frauenbad 
set apart for ladies who wish to 
bathe alone, but few go to it, as 
the merry society of the others is 
less lonely to the victims who are 
ordered to sit for hours in the 
caldron. 

The town of Baden itself seemed 
to me on an ordinary week day un- 
attractive. It contains, apparently, 
a population of invalids. There is 
a pleasant-looking square in front 
of the chief hotels, Theresiengarten, 
covered with a thick grove of trees, 
but those who promenade through 
it are pale victims of disease, and 
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the shady depths have a silent sad- 
ness almost sepulchral, which the 
feathered songsters above can hardly 
relieve. A mile or so out of the 
town, however, there is the Vale of 
Helen (Helenthal), which is cer- 
tainly beautiful. In itis the Schloss 
Weilburg, where the old Archduke 
Charles used to pass his summers, 
amid his 800 species of roses; and 
near it the ruined castles Raubeneck 
and Scharfeneck. There is also in 
the Helenthal an ancient ruin called 
Raubenstein, once a stronghold of 
Robber Knights, and haunted by 
legends of them. The castle of these 
aristocratic brigands was destroyed 
soon after they had exceeded the 
prudent usages of their class so 
far as to rob the Emperor Maximi- 
lian I. on the highway. The never- 
failing legend that in time of war 
the Wild Huntsman’s diabolical and 
noisy procession is heard issuing 
from or returning to the ruin may 
still be heard told by the peasantry 
of the neighbourhood. The fact 
that the Wild Huntsman legend 
is always vigorous wherever there 
ig an old Robber-Knight ruin con- 
firms the theory that the ancient 
myth of Odin’s career in the storm 
was transplanted from the Teutonic 
religion in its decay to the great 
centres of human devilry existing 
in the Middle Ages, chiefly repre- 
sented by the mounted knights who 
rode rough-shod over the people, 
before the idea of chivalry arose 
among them beneath the first warm 
touch of Christianity. 

_ The Slavonic type preponderates 
in the superstitions of Vienna and 
the region round about, though 
happily the weird horrors of that 
type are here much mitigated. 
Thus the terrible Vampyre legends, 
the hungry corpses that reappear 
in pleasing shape, and suck the 
blood of their surviving friends, so 
firmly believed in in every part of 
Russia, are here represented by the 
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faith of the peasantry (and even 
some of higher position) that on 
All Souls’ Eve, at midnight, any 
one visiting the cemetery will see a 
procession of the dead drawing 
after them those who are to die 
during the coming year. There is 
a gloomy drama founded on it, 
which is still acted on every Ail 
Souls’ Eve in the people’s theatre. 
It is called The Miller and his Child. 
The Miller has a lovely daughter, 
the daughter a lover: the Miller 
obstinately opposes the marriage. 
After some years of despair the 
youth goes to the churchyard at 
midnight and sees the spectral train, 
and following it the cruel Miller. 
The Miller, then, will die during 
the year. The drama might have 
passed at this point from the grave- 
yard to the marriage bells; but it 
would never be allowed in Austria 
that young people should be so en- 
couraged to look forward cheerfully 
to the demise of parents, however 
cruel; and consequently the youth 
sees following close to the Miller— 
himself. In course of the year the 
poor girl loses both father and lover. 
During the performance of this 
drama the audience is generally 


‘bathed in tears, some persons sob- 


bing painfully. It is evidently no 
fiction to them; andit is impossible 
not to believe that the heaping of 
their friends’ graves with wreaths 
next day is in part due to the sur- 
viving belief that the dead have 
some awful power over the living, 
which is generally exerted for evil. 
But quisque suos patimur manes. 
Have we not Spiritualism in Eng- 
land and America? Looked at, how- 
ever, from the abyss of Slavonian 
superstition, the bright fairies of 
Western Europe and the communi- 
cative familiars of the mediums have 
a happy sunshine about them which 
reminds us that Humanity has in its 
Westward march at least got safely 
past Giant Despair. 
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ON THE REGENERATION OF SUNDAY. 


OTHING can be more lovely 
and glorious than the ideal 
picture of Christian’ goodness, as 
we read it in the Apostolic Epistles. 
In how many Christians it was a 
living reality, it is impossible to 
judge. That it was exceedingly 
marred by violent doctrinal quarrels 
among themselves, and not a little 
also by the impure or rude habits 
which they brought with them out 
of Paganism, is made too plain by 
various allusions. Some Christians 
are even denounced as covering 
licentiousness by a form of godli- 
ness. Nevertheless, the sound- 
hearted believers set the goal of 
their moral aspiration high. When 
they talked of holiness, they did not 
mean an ecclesiastical, a formal 
sacredness ; neither the outward 
washing of baptism (which Peter 
contemptuously calls ‘the putting 
away of the filth of the flesh’), nor 
attendance on Church ordinances, 


maceration of the body, subjection 
to priestly rule, or any other arti- 


ficial sanctity. At least their chief 
and most honoured teachers es- 
teemed Holiness to mean the highest 
goodness of every sort appreciable 
to the mind, springing up from 
within the heart t, and overflowing 
in love to man, in gratitude and 
devotion to God. 

Accordingly, the Church, its 
ordinances and its teaching, were 
regarded as an instrumental means 
of vitally quickening all the mem- 
bers; and of so elevating their 
characters as to rise above Duty 
and Law into the spiritual region of 
Love and Freedom. No lower form 
of morality was for a moment dis- 
esteemed; on the contrary, the 
function of the Church was to 
cultivate in its converts all that 
elementary rectitude of mental or 
bodily habits in which under 
heathenism they had generally been 


very deficient. Regarding holiness 
as only the higher stage of moral 
development, we may say that the 
function of the Church was ‘to 
cherish moral excellence in its mem- 
bers.’ According to the phraseo- 
logy of the Apostle Paul, his office 
was to minister the Spirit; and in 
the Spirit was included holiness, 
liberty, and practical wisdom. The 
Spirit was with him opposed to the 
Flesh, or baser nature. In the works 
of the flesh he comprised every form 
of immorality ; but the fruit of the 
Spirit, he says, is love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith [faithfulness ?], meekness, 
temperance. So abundantly was the 
moral element expanded in his ideal. 
But the Church of that day was 
in its own theory an exceptional 
body. It could not cohere or co- 
operate with so very corrupt a world 
as surrounded it, nor did it for a 
moment conceive the vast idea of 
converting the whole mass. To 
take out of the world an elect people 
was its sole ambition; and it was 
manifest that only certain tempera- 
ments (in their language, partakers 
of grace or God’s special favour) 
were susceptible to conversion. 
From this antagonism to the world 
they shunned alike public posts, 
public amusements, and private 
company, thereby bringing on 
themselves dislike and suspicion, 
Thus they were kept in high tension, 
and by the persecution “(small at 
first, soon severer) which followed, 
felt themselves to be a peculiar 
people, whose task was to promote 
good works and holiness. ‘The 
whole life was to be holy. No dis- 
tinction was made of working day 
and Sunday. On the Sabbath, that 
is, Saturday, no common trade- 
labour was exercised by Jewish 
Christians: the Pagan converts met 
for worship, if able, on Saturday 
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evening, when in Jewish computa- 
tion the Sabbath was over, and the 
First Day of the week was begun ; 
but they had no day at all without 
ordinary work. Neither Romans 
nor Greeks had any week of seven 
days: hence the phrase ‘first day of 
the week ’ could only be interpreted 
from a Jewish sense. Gentile 
Christians (except when they had 
learned from the Jews to keep 
Saturday) counted no day of the 
week holy more than another. 
Whether in the second and third 
centuries Christianscollectively were 
really inferior to those of the first, 
it is difficult to know ; but certainly 
the standard of holiness held up 
before them was constantly sinking, 
by ecclesiasticism growing up; and 
by controversy ever exalting the 
relative value of right opinion. In 
the fourth century, under Constan- 
tine, the First Day became at last, by 
the Emperor’s edict, a day of cessa- 
tion from common labour; and from 
it our modern Sunday is derived. 


The Puritanical Sunday of England 
(falsely called Sabbath) dates barely 


from the reign of James I. Base- 
less as it is in matter of argument, 
the idea of it was noble in the mind 
of the Puritan. It was to be a day 
nationally devoted to teaching, 
learning, or meditation on holy 
things—to religious exercises of the 
heart, in private and public, or to 
philanthropic action; with the least 
possible spending of minutes on the 
needs of physical life. The churches 
of modern England have adopted 
this theory, and the first question 
here arising is, how far they have 
realised it. 

I do not question that there is 
numerically a large body of per- 
sons who approximate to this ideal. 
But it must be remembered that 
the institution has been made na- 
tional; the law establishes it, and 
defends it with fines and penal- 
ties. Nationally, the failure of the 
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great majority it is a day for lying ‘ 
late in bed and other bodily indo- 
lence, a day for eating a more ex- 
pensive and probably less whole- 
some dinner—a mere indulgence of 
‘the flesh.’ With very many the 
hours pass in stupid languor; with 
vast multitudes it is a day in which 
an extra quantity of intoxicating 
drink is swallowed. With others it 
is a day for rural excursions, in 
which, however innocent, no one 
can discover anything specially re- 
ligious. Debauchery prevails in 
the evening so widely that on Mon- 
day many an artisan is unfit for 
work, and the police offices show a 
great excess of crime. This is an 
eminently unsatisfactory Christian 
Sunday. 

But even as to the portion of 
time spent in church, no very high 
account can be given. There are, 
I well believe, some who, happy in 
their minister, and highly devout 
in themselves, find the attendance 
in church very profitable; but how 
slight is the efficacy on the great 
mass of a congregation! Weariness 
under long prayers, and listlessness 
under a sermon, is a widely appli- 
cable description ; moreover, when 
we ask how often the pulpit directs 
itself against public immoralities, 
or exerts any appreciable effect 
against them, the reply is highly 
damaging. Moral topics are seldom 
treated at all from the pulpit. To 
preach (what is called) Dry Morality 
would probably empty any church 
or chapel; nor are adults likely to 
get much benefit from scholastic 
treatment of morals. ‘To preach 
against the Crying Sins of the day 
is quite a different matter. This is 
what Wesley, Whitefield, and their 
associates did; this is what Baxter 
and many Puritans before him did— 
vehemently and successfully. If 
one asks why this is on the whole 
so very rare, now or formerly, the 
reasonable reply is that the preacher 
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ter, conviction, and earnestness of 
mind ; only exceptional men can do 
the thing well or usefully. A large 
number of preachers are too young ; 
they are deficient in fire ; they have 
not stern intensity and recklessness 
of man’s judgment where that of 
God is clear to them. Apostolic 
fervour in no age at all has been a 
common endowment. An under- 
lying sense that if the clergy col- 
lectively were to preach against the 
sins of the day, they would often 
become mere partisans and advo- 
cates in matters on which wiser 
men doubt, has led to a very pre- 
valent disuse of such preaching. 

It is seldom that any w idespread 
vice or injustice can be redressed 
without aid from the State ; indeed, 
generally the State itself is guilty— 
perhaps is an accomplice. To 
preach against such sins is stigma- 
tised as ‘ political agitation.” Even 
in the great movement against sla- 
very, which began with Clarkson 
and Wilberforce, though some Epi- 
scopalian ministers and very many 
Dissenters were warm in the cause, 
I believe they seldom dared to bring 
the matter into the pulpit; they 
argued only on the platform, where 
their ecclesiastical character was 
merged—where they appeared, not 
as ministers, but rather as lay phil- 

anthropists. A long list of national 
sins, vices, and injustices might 
be drawn up, as to which the pulpits 
have been utterly dumb. Even such 
scandals as bribery at elections, ex- 
cess of drink-shops, immoralities 
of theatres and other lower places, 
with ever-spreading social corrup- 
tion, draw out from very few indeed 
(as far as I have heard) such preach- 
ing as in the movement of Wesley 
was prominent and fruitful. 

It must not be omitted that 
another cause has greatly conduced 
to strip the pulpit of its moral 
functions, namely, the development 
of what we now call the platjorm. 
The essential difference is this, that 
from the platform many speak ; and 


though they oftenest .speak all on 
one side, yet opponents, if they are 
desirous to promote discussion and 
not confusion, will generally be 
welcome. When a society has been 
formed to promote a definite object, 
its uniform difficulty—perhaps its 
greatest difficulty—is to get intelli- 
gent opponents to attend and argue 
against it. In general they disdain 
to come; friends only attend, and 
there are too few in the audience 
who need conversion. Yet room is 
open for debate. One man has it 
not all to himself, in such dogmatic 
style as needs in him a weight of 
character not often to be found. 
There is room also for taking a vote 
of the audience; and little as may 
be the value of the vote, it much con- 
duces to attention; for when men 
have something to do as the result 
of listening, they listen far more 
earnestly. A sense of responsi- 
bility comes in. But if nothing 
practical is to come of listening, 
inattention more easily steals on 
them. Moreover, far greater inte- 
rest is raised by a variety of speakers, 
even if many of them are inferior. 
On the whole, the infiuence of 
the modern churches against pre- 
cisely the worst evils of the day— 
those which are supported by State 
institutions, by interested _politi- 
cians or office-holders, or by great 
vested interests —is almost as 
feeble as under Paganism itself. 
If the function of Church organi- 
sations is to promote that public 
morality without which Religion 
is fanaticism or hypocrisy, their 
failure on a national scale is most 
lamentable. The Clergy have not, 
even by indirect influence, guided 
or spurred the laity to contend in 
any vital matter. It is not Reor- 
ganisation merely that the Churches 
need, but Regeneration—the in- 
fusing of a new vitality. Yet— 
believe this as we may—outsiders 
can do nothing but make such sug- 
gestions concerning possible new 
arrangements, as may give freedom 
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to a new spirit, trusting that it does 
exist among us. 

Indeed, the defects of the new 
system which has arisen—that of 
Voluntary Societies and public meet- 
ings—are very grave. The waste 
of effort, time, and money is enor- 
mous, and too much is thrown on 
the same philanthropic persons. 
The number of such societies is in 
itself a serious embarrassment, and 
the expense makes it difficult for a 
poor man to set them at work at 
all. In so far as such societies are 
philanthropic, that is, disinterested 
as well as useful, it belongs pro- 
perly to the Church or Churches 
to conduct them, for which they 
would have many facilities; and 
by the very fact the Church as an 
organisation would recover her true 
position in society. 

No National Church attempts to 
imitate the form of the Apostolic 
action. In every age a few eccen- 


tric societies attempt it, with devout, 
self-sacrificing zeal ; and they are a 


useful protest against our selfish- 
ness and luxury. But no one can 
take a broad view of history, with 
a heart embracing all mankind, and 
be satisfied with so limited an ac- 
tion on the millions of our brethren 
and sisters, as alone was possible 
or imaginable to the Apostles and 
their contemporaries. It is an 
axiom with us, that God cares for 
the unfortunate many, as much as 
for the happy few ; and that a first 
duty incumbent on those who, 
whether by inward or outward re- 
sources, are favoured, is to employ 
their ability for the welfare of the 
less favoured. An Apostle who 
said, ‘ Silver and gold have I none,’ 
could with equal truth have said, 
‘Political influence have I none.’ 
A deputation of Christians to Galba, 
Vespasian, or Trajan, imploring a 
political change in the interests of 
morals or humanity, would have 
been treated even by these respect- 
able emperors as impertinently 
offensive. ‘Do you think that the 
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Emperor and the Senate do not 
know their duties without your in- 
struction ?’ was the mildest reply 
they could expect. But the majority 
of our nation is contained in the 
Churches, which, if united in any 
philanthropic aim, become politi- 
cally all-powerful. With the vast 
increase of means, the scale of duty 
enlarges itself. Apostles could not 
dream of uprooting the causes of 
vice and misery, because these were 
political as well as social and per- 
sonal ; with us, to uproot the causes 
is just the primary duty, and is, of 
course, the only way of removing 
the effects. 

Nor is it possible for the Churches 
now, as in some measure then, to 
keep themselves apart from the 
contaminations of a guilty and foul 
world; for with us, Church and 
World are inextricably mixed. 
Only while a Church is a small 
and special community, can itat all 
successfully isolate itself. Enthn- 
siasm may for a while keep such 
a Church in a high-strung frame 
of mind, which resists the world’s 
corruptions; but such enthusiasm 
barely outlasts in purity a second 
generation: the evil world drags 
the Church downwards. No Church 
can sustain its own higher life long, 
unless active to purify society which 
is outside of it, on its outskirts, 
or in general interfused with it. 
Every way, therefore, the enterprise 
of healing the world’s ulcers, and 
cleansing away moral pestilence, is 
an essential duty of the modern 
Church. 

The Church has the pulpit entire- 
ly to herself; but the influence of the 
pulpit, by universal confession, has 
immensely declined. Why should 
she not try to attract the platform 
within her limits, and work it 
under her own auspices, so far as it 
purposes to promote justice, mercy, 
and moral goodness? The Church 
overlooks her own facilities for this. 
First of all, she has, all ready for 
use, the building in which a public 
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meeting can be held. Next, the 
cost of advertisementand placards in 
alarge movement would be greatly 
economised. One or two placards 
outside the building would make 
announcement to the congregation, 
and by mutual agreements the 
different Churches would soon learn 
to help each other in such adver- 
tising. They would often work in 
harmony, debating the same subject 
simultaneously. Thirdly (what is 
by far most important, and is the 
matter to be here specially deve- 
loped), every local Church has the 
time at her disposal for philanthropic 
action, if Sunday, that ecclesiastical 
day, were duly digested. From the 
severe pressure of business, attend- 
ance at philanthropic meetings is 
impossible in the prime of a working 
day, and is a troublesome effort to 
most persons late in the evening. 
This grave difficulty would vanish 
if the meeting were held at the 
church itself, and on Sunday. 


Fourthly, a meeting so gathered 
would not be packed from any 


select clique, but would take up 
more independent elements than 
now. Reasoning on both sides 
would be heard from the beginning. 
A futile project would be more 
quickly stopped; a good measure 
would more rapidly rise in public 
esteem. Fifthly, far greater solem- 
nity would be maintained. Neither 
noisy excitement of applause, nor 
unseemly riot, would be endured. 
A more sober enthusiasm, a more 
earnest gravity, a greater general 
self-control might be counted on. 
Sixthly, the clergyman or chief 
minister of the building would be 
the natural chairman, whose official 
character would certainly give him 
weight to restrain the meeting, if 
restraint were needed; and would 
be a full guarantee for decorum, in 
no small measure also for religious 
earnestness. Few clergymen have, 
or can have, the fire of a Reformer 
or Prophet; but a large majority of 
those in full maturity of life have 
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the qualities needed in a vigorous 
and useful Chairman or President. 
And every such President, if he 
had a word in his heart, wonld 
have a full right and a free oppor- 
tunity to speak it out at any con- 
venient length. Each would earn 
the influence which his practical 
wisdom might deserve. 

A secondary organisation would 
be sure to rise. A Committee of 
Elders, similar to the Deacons of 
many churches, would consult with 
the Minister as to the desirableness 
of holding a meeting for the dis- 
cussion of a certain subject. The 
initiation of the idea would rest 
with voluntary movement; that is, 
any individuals (or any amounting 
toa prescribed number) might make 
suggestion to the Elders, who, if 
they pleased, would discuss it with 
the Minister. If it seemed plausible 
enough to deserve fuller debate, it 
would be brought into a general 
meeting. If there it were disapprov- 
ed, the matter would go no farther. 
No harm would have been done; 
no cost whatever would have been 
incurred. 

As a result of holding meetings of 
philanthropic tendency every Sun- 
day—on the one hand, persons who 
do not esteem the ordinary church- 
ministrations enough to frequent 
them, would be attracted by a 
service which they appreciate, con- 
ducted on the day which is least pre- 
occupied ; on the other hand, all the 
ordinary church-attendants would 
learn that philanthropists are not a 
special class, but that philanthropy 
is the duty of every religious man. 
Owing to the severe engagements 
of basiness, a great majority of men 
now are apt toimaginethatit belongs 
to others, not to them, to bestir 
themselves for the benefit of the 
world. If indeed they are rich, the 
pressure of others may get money 
out of them ; but this is not at all 
so beneficial to them, as themselves 
to take part in good enterprises, 
nor does it so call out their liberality. 
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The selfishness and materialism now 
dominant would receive a whole- 
some check, if Sunday, instead of 
being a day in which the laity are 
passive hearers and receptive of 
abstract truth, became a day in 
which kind, just, or merciful 
actions were promoted by their 
co-operation and advice. 

To bring about the change which 
I imagine, a commencement must 
be made in Churches really free. At 
this moment, the Episcopalian or 
Anglican Church is wholly in- 
capable of such development ; but 
if that happen, which to many 
minds seems fast approaching, that 
this Church should become free 
from the State, and able to re- 
organise herself, she has in her 
cathedrals and other ample build- 
ings facilities far beyond all the 
rest. It would only be requisite to 
have courage to turn them to the 
best account. 

With no small timidity, I proceed 
to state more in detail, what changes 


would regenerate the Sunday : with 
timidity, because there are of course 
many ways in detail of applying the 
same principles, and those which I 
suggest cannot to all minds seem 


the best. I fear (for this often 
happens) that readers, instead of 
improving my scheme where it 
may seem to them defective, will 
look on what they regard as its 
defects as a refutation of the fun- 
damental idea. But unless I 
sketch a plan in detail, many 
readers will not get any vivid 
notion of the mode of action which 
I conceive. To fix ideas, I shall 
name definite hours, and define 
other matters as well as I can. 
Suppose that on Sunday the 
church doors were to open at twent y 
minutes past ten, and ten minutes 
were allowed for the congregation 
toassemble. I believe that an hour 
and a quarter amply suffices for 
what is called the ordinary Church 
Service, which might terminate at a 
quarter to twelve (11.45). The 
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long prayers of the Anglican Church 
were never intended by the com- 
pilers of the Prayer Book. The 
modern system has been bronght 
about by an arbitrary and hurtful 
accumulation of three liturgies— 
viz. the Morning Prayers, the 
Litany, and the Communion, be- 
sides the Sermon : in some churches 
and onsome days the Baptismal Ser- 
vice, or the Churching of Women, 
or the Commination is added. Itis 
reasonable to believe, that this will 
be reformed in a state of freedom. 
English Christians are morally un- 
able to pray on so many topics as 
their ancestors. It is neither ne- 
cessary nor profitable to open this 
remark more fully ; but it is visible, 
that a church no sooner becomes 
free, than it much shortens its 
prayers. And is not this in close 
accordance with a precept of Jesus 
himself? In different modifications 
of religious theories the details can- 
not be the same; but there are 
many who will think it would suf- 
fice to allow twenty minutes for 
Reading, ten minutes for Prayer, 
fifteen minutes for Hymns, and 
twenty-five minutes for Sermon. 
An interval of nearly a quarter 
of an hour would remain, before 
twelve o’clock, when the Philan- 
thropic meeting might begin. 

But according to my ideal and pro- 
spectus of the future, perhaps in this 
same space of time (viz. from 10.30 
to 11.45) three other forms of 
service would either always or often 
go on, in the wings of the same 
building : namely, the youths (say) 
from the age of thirteen to eighteen 
would receive instruction, moral and 
religious, from an elder priest; the 
girls of the same age, from a ma- 
tron priestess : thirdly, the younger 
children would get school-teaching. 
Whether such arrangement may be 
possible, would depend on the avail- 
able teachers. Here it suffices to 
insist on two things; first, that at 
present the moral instruction of 
young persons of both sexes on 
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subjects of all others vital to them 
is perniciously omitted, and will be 
omitted, until they are taught 
separately, by an elder man and by 
a matron: next, that children are 
cruelly and mischievously tired out, 
by teaching them in school first, 
and bringing them into church 
afterward. It is an ingenious way 
of making them hate the church 
service, for which they are every 
way too young. But unless the 
school be simultaneous with the 
church service, what is to be done 
with the children? 

How very defective is our teach- 
ing of Morals, few appear to me to 
be aware. As the happiness or 
misery of life is made up chiefly of 
small things, so is its morality. 
The boys of England are perhaps as 
reckless and as rude as of any nation 
in the world. See (at least in 
the towns) the great incivility of 
our lads to those whose dress has 
anything not in the cut of the day, 
or unusual to theireye: observe the 
rudeness of their fun, the coarseness 
of their language and jokes, their 
excessive pertness. A Turkish boy, 
however poor, is a perfect gentle- 
man in comparison to them. Look 
again to the sons of the gentry. 
Unless the school boys of this 
generation are prodigiously im- 
proved, much of the same story 
might be told of them. Indeed, the 
accounts given of our youths on 
their way to India, while passing 
through Egypt, and after reaching 
India, exhibit them as not only 
disgraceful to our country, but 
as fostering grave political mis- 
chief by their illegal violences 
and excessive insolence. What are 
called ‘ practical jokes,’ which are 
anything but jokes to the sufferers, 
prevail, unless put down with a 
high hand. Everywhere English 
names are cut on wood and stone 
(by grown men also), damaging 
even historical or antique monu- 
ments. Even if every offence were 
itself small, yet the total mischief 
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to the character and to society is 
very serious. But it is hard for 
anyone to preach from the pulpit on 
such things; they should be taught 
in the school. 

And they can be taught well in 
school—so taught as to be instruc- 
tive to well-bred young gentlemen 
and ladies. Mr. William Ellis so 
teaches in schools the elements of 
Political Economy as to make it a 
profitable lecture on Morals. Con- 
versely, lectures on all the small 
duties and graces of life, opening 
their moral grounds, would at once 
inculcate gentleness, politeness, and 
honesty, and also explain the laws 
of the market and the rights of 
every cultivator to the fruits of his 
labour. Surely such lessons are far 
more profitable to children than a 
premature inculcation of religion, 
the learning of a catechism, or even 
instruction in reading, if it is to be 
never used and soon forgotten. To 
be contented with simple food and 
avoid greediness, and many other 
matters, would also be taught. 

So elevated and mighty an idea 
as that of Gop cannot be received 
by a young child. To a mother 
endeavouring to inculcate it, her 
little boy replied, ‘Mamma is 
Charley’s God.’ Another boy, 
taken to church for the first time, 
said on his return, ‘ Papa, I bave 
seen the Lorp!’ His father, on 
enquiry, found that what the boy 
had seen was the minister in a 
white surplice. After a child has 
learned to feel and practise Universal 
Kindness it is quite time enough to 
begin upon religion. Until he loves 
Man, whom he has seen, he cannot 
love God, whom he has not seen, or 
get any profitable idea of Him at 
all. Much less is there any use in 
indoctrinating him with a creed, 
though it be the soundest and surest 
creed in the world. Let the flower 
set well, and hope for the fruit in 
due time, under the blessing of 
God’s Sun; but to expect autumn 
in spring is to waste labour and 
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damage your tree. In general, by 
teaching confession of sin, or thank- 
fulness for its atonement, you do 
but teach hypocrisy. 

The instruction of youths and 
elder girls of course cannot be solely 
and always on the topics on account 
of which it is desirable to have the 
sexes apart. Experience, and the 
ability or genius of teachers, would 
regulate details. There would not 
be, and need not be, uniformity in 
different churches. But there are 
other topics ill taught from the 
pulpit, but well taught when young 
people are the audience; such as 
conscientiousness in small service, 
the wrongfulness of petty stealing 
to indulge the appetite, and of all 
such rudeness and damage to others 
as were named above; the duty of 
politeness and distance between 
young men and women ; the sin of 
waste, the value of economy; the 
delight of generosity out of our 
savings. To the young women, 
especially, the folly and wrong of 
expensive dress; the excessive 
stupidity of ‘ Fashion,’ which, by 
dressing all alike, whatever their 
physical aspect, necessarily makes a 
large number ugly. They should 
be taught that the beauty of dress 
does not depend on the costliness of 
the material, but on the elegance of 
the form and suitability to the 
wearer. I have heard a gentleman 
say that if a shawl, however coarse 
and mean, is given to a Hindoo girl, 
she has half a dozen ways of putting 
it on, all becoming. Then, also, 
lessons of cleanliness, tidiness, and 
conscientious work have to be 
taught. The numerous evils of 
smoking—to the purse, to health, 
to furniture, and to other people’s 
comfort—might here be inculcated 
with the greatest advantage to 
youths. I need hardly add, the 
supreme importance of implanting 
in them a hatred of intoxicating 
drink: but to teach them not to 
indulge the appetite by needless- 
ly expensive food approaches to 
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it in importance. What length of 
time the Philanthropic meeting 
would take must depend on its 
nature, and the interest which 
it might cause. If such meet- 
ings were adjourned from week to 
week one hour might ordinarily 
suffice; but in all such matters a 
Free Church would secure for itself 
jlexibility, and would adapt arrange- 
ments according to the materials 
before it. Moreover, instead of 
adhering to a single routine of what 
is called the Lord’s Supper, would 
it not be far more reasonable to 
revert to the freedom of the original 
institution? I think that if Christ- 
ians get more manliness of mind, 
and insist that traditional routine 
shall not impede that Spirit of 
Liberty in which Paul glories, some 
such development will even yet 
happen. 

What is the exact relation be- 
tween the Love Feasts (Jude 12) 
of the early Christians, and the 
Lord’s. Supper as described by 
Paul (1 Cor. xi. 20), I do not 
mean dogmatically to pronounce. 
But it is clear that the Supper to 
which Paul refers, was a real and 
solid meal ; and the original Supper 
(according to the Three First Gos- 
pels) at which Jesus founded the 
institution, was a meal upon the 
Paschal lamb. The obvious in- 
ference is, that this was originally 
identical with the Love Feast ; but 
that in consequence of the abuses 
denounced by Paul, and indeed 
later by Jude also, a modification 
took place. Some Churches pro- 
bably adopted Paul’s advice early, 
and destroyed entirely the nature 
of the Supper as a true meal, making 
it a mere shadow or pretence of a 
meal: this is the form which has 
come down to our day, since ulti- 
mately the influence of Paul predo- 
minated in all the Gentile Churches. 
While it was a real supper, its 
name (Charity) I suppose implies 
that the expense was defrayed by 
one or more of the richer members. 
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When rich and poor partook of it 
in common, it was a pledge of re- 
ligions union. The Tea-meetings 
of our Dissenters aim at the same 
mark. 

It is not likely that any British 
Churches will consent to lay aside 
the element wine, which has been 
made a sacred emblem. But some 
of them already interpret it (as do 
very many American Churches) to 
mean the unfermented juice of the 
grape (Matt. xxvi. 29), and treat 
the use of fermented wine as a per- 
nicious deviation from the original 
practice. If this interpretation 
were to become general, it would 
enable them to revert, without 
design, to what none can doubt to 
have been the primitive idea—that 
the Supper was a true meal. In 
any case, the rise of Tea-meetings 
displays the desire of recovering 
the Christian agape. 

If, from any cause, a meeting or 
meetings in the church were pro- 
longed, the agape would conveni- 
ently and beneficially reappear. 
After the ordinances of religion 
and the business of philanthropy, 
what more reasonable than to 
unbend the mind and refresh the 
heart by pleasant conversation ? 
In a country parish and in fine 
weather, the open field would be 
preferred to the inside of a building; 
but our weather does not often per- 
mit this. Surely the time will 
come, when that superstition will 
vanish, which forbids the use of 
churches for meetings on which the 
blessing of God can be asked. If 
Bread and Wine remain the type 
of that extreme simplicity which 
reduces a meal to its fewest ele- 
ments ; if that horrid notion be set 
aside, that Sunday is the day for gor- 
mandising, the agape might itself 
initiate a sounder idea of what a 
devout man’s eating ought to be. 
To learn practically that hunger may 
be satiated and strength sustained 
on figs and bread, or other simple 
viands, without hot dishes, flesh 
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meats, laborious cookery or fer- 
mented liquors, would be in itself a 
more profitable lesson than many 
a long sermon can impart. The 
friendliness between different ranks, 
which is cherished by the partici- 
pation of a common meal, is totally 
lost in the modern Lord’s Supper, 
where each recipient is isolated and 
dumb, and is a Communicant in a 
solitary sense only. 

If then it be supposed that the con- 
gregation, without dispersing, took 
a simple meal of charity, another 
possibility would open. After they 
had sufficiently refreshed their heads 
from the tension of thought by the 
cheerful interchange of words, a 
Lecture might be delivered by the 
minister on an instructive subject. 
Ecclesiastical History is the topic 
most pertinent to the Churches, and 
most neglected; but if once larger 
views be taken, a wider survey of 
human nature will be seen to be 
appropriate, such as the history of 
human religion—I mean, in outline; 
not the tedious and repulsive grop- 
ing into the details of human error, 
or any display of the airy fancies of 
mythology; but a narrative of the 
efforts of the human mind towards 
truth, and its partial attainment; 
also the relation between religion 
in every age and the contempora- 
neous metaphysical or physical con- 
ceptions. It does not appear to me 
that metaphysics, any more than 
physical science, in its detailed or 
scholastic development, is at all 
suited to the Church, nor are Church 
ministers likely to be competent to 
lecture upon it. But so far as these 
subjects are embraced in a concrete 
form, as embodied in this or that 
human religion, they are perfectly 
clerical. Another topic for Lectures, 
also appropriate to the Church, is 
scientific Morals, which may be 
treated in various ways according 
to the knowledge and genius of the 
Lecturer ; frequently the history of 
one particular branch of Morals is 
highly instructive, or the treatment 
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of specific questions of Morals, such 
as Military Service, WaranditsLaws, 
Pleading in Law for Fees—though, 
when these subjects admit much 
debate, it might be more satisfactory 
to discuss them in public meeting, 
with leave to speak on both sides. 
Another form of Lecture is, continu- 
ous exposition of sacred books, and 
other parts of what is called Theo- 
logical Science, which, if expounded 
in the pulpit, are too argumentative 
to harmonise with acts of devotion. 
Minds unequal to receive such Lec- 
tures would depart with the children 
before they began. This is but an 
outline of the developments which 
might make the Sunday less formal 
and more beneficial, the ministry 
more fruitful and more honoured. 
Certain Dissenting Churches, and 
probably (if I were well enough in- 
formed) some ministers of Anglican 
Churches also, have Lectures and 
popular Teachings in their schools, 
where questions can be asked by 
members of the audience ; but, as 
far as I ever heard, on week-days 
only. They do not take advantage 
of the fact, that Sunday is the special 
day of leisure for such things, and 
that on Sunday the peoplearealready 
assembled, In the suggestions here 
made, I have wished not to go be- 
yond that which an educated and 
reasonable Puritan might approve. 
Philanthropic action, and debate con- 
cerning it, must, according to their 
strictest views, be appropriate to 
Sunday ; so is an eminently simple 
meal, promotive of kind feeling be- 
tween different ranks. The conver- 
sation during the meal would be in 
accordance with their own view of 
what Sunday conversation ought to 
be — whether more strict, or less. 
The topics of Lectures here named 
are such as harmonise with the 
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ecclesiastical temperament Puritani- 
cally limited. Nevertheless, I see not 
how to doubt, that the increased 
learning of the Dissenting ministers 
through Collegiate instruction can- 
not fail to open their eyes to the 
utter fatuity of identifying our First 
Day with the Sabbath. The Italian 
Language, the modern Greek and 
the Arabic, have no other word to de- 
note Saturday but simply Sabbath.' 
This is, in all three nations, an un- 
deniably unbroken tradition, coming 
down from the earliest times, and 
even singly is enough to disprove 
the arbitrary fiction—of which the 
first Protestant Reformers had never 
so much as heard—that Sunday is 
the Sabbath. It may be added, that 
learned Jews emphatically protest 
against the notion, that intellectual 
cultivation was ever forbidden on 
their Sabbath. 

The social history of England 
more and more manifests the deplor- 
able evils which have arisen from 
the ever declining influence of reli- 
gion upon the action of the State. 
Measures of legislation or of exe- 
cution are controlled and almost 
moulded by the morality prevailing 
among political men, with whom 
Ambition and Avarice have pre- 
dominant sway. Under every con- 
stitutional government, be it mon- 
archical or republican, Wealth has 
enormous power not only by direct 
influence on dependants, but by 
its easy command of tools which en- 
able it to blind and pervert public 
opinion. However much a minister, 
or even a whole ministry, may de- 
sire to act for moral interests, these 
are almost always subordinated to 
political convenience or the wishes 
of rich men. There is no one to 
moralise the action of the State, if 
the Churches neglect it; hence the 


*So in Dehéque’s Dictionnaire gree moderne francais, ‘ X4BBarov, 7d, sabat. Samedi.’ 


In Kazimirzki’s Arabic Dict., * Sabt 


t sabbat, jour de repos des Juifs; Samedi.’ 
versely in Boethor’s Dict. frangais-arabe, ‘Samedi—el sabt.’ 


Con- 
In Lownds’s Engl. and 


Mod. Greek, ‘Saturday, rd Sd8farov.’ In Baretti’s Anglo-Italian, ‘Saturday—sabbato, 


nome del settimo di della settimana.’ 


; So in Spanish, Sabado; in Polish, Sobota. 
Russian Subboma, as French Samedi, is apparently only Sabato in disguise. 
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foul impurities, rank injustices, 
and besotted ignorances, equal to 
those of Paganism, which domineer 
among us. They never could have 
reached such a height, but for the 
moral ruin of the Church which the 
restoration of Charles II. caused. 
We have not at all recovered from 
that deadly mischief. To go into 
the matter in detail, would carry me 
wide. Suffice it to say, that while 
Calvin and perhaps the Puritans 
wanted the State, in its care for 
public morality, to cripple indi- 
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vidual freedom too much; since 
Charles II. the State has become 
reckless, and seldom takes cogni- 
sance of morality at all. 

Whether the Churches can ever 
recover their social influence, so as 
to infuse morality into a State do- 
minated by Mammon, I cannot fore- 
see ; but obviously it is very much 
wanted; and no possibility of it 
opens, unless they will reorganise 
and regenerate their use of the 
Sunday. 

F,. W. Newman. 
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THE JESUITS, AND THEIR EXPULSION FROM GERMANY. 


HE recent decree by the Protes- 
tant head of the German Em- 

pire for the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from its territories is merely an 
appendix to the historical records 
of similar policy adopted at various 
times, but in regular succession, by 
all the Roman Catholic nations of 
Europe. The zeal, the discipline, 
and the devotion of this celebrated 
religious order, which has been 
accused of mingling too often in 
political and revolutionary intrigues, 
had early acquired for its mem- 
bers the distinctive appellation of 
being ‘ The Janissaries of the Pope.’ 
While anathemas have been openly 
hurled from the Vatican against 
princes and potentates, the asso- 
ciates of that body, muffled in the 
cloak of zeal for their church, are 
believed to have been frequently the 
missionaries of sedition, when its 
aim was to stab the liberties of men, 
or disturb the repose of States. 
Being stern Infallibilists, they 
would seem to be _ peculiarly 
favoured by Pius IX., and, the 
Superiors being resident in Rome, 
they are supposed to have obtained 
admission into his cabinet council. 
Apprehensive that the unity of Italy 
may be secured as well by the al- 
liance as by the consolidation of the 
German Empire, and feeling that 
the Church has ceased to be su- 
preme, even in that city, the fo- 
menters of a religious war threaten 
a formidable organisation. The 
avowed object is to restore the 
temporal power of the Pope, as we 
trust and believe a forlorn hope, 
but the inevitable consequence 
would be the annihilation of Italian 
independence. The Ultramontane 
antagonism of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy and priesthood in Ger- 
many is also a concerted movement 
to dislocate if possible that union of 
States which the sympathies of 
language and of race would speedily 
cement. In politico-religious con- 


tests against nations ambitious of 
peaceful unity, the warriors of the 
Faith seem, as usual, disposed to 
rally under the spiritual direction 
of the Jesuits. The policy of the 
German Chancellor is merely pro- 
tective; his determination is to 
resist any aggressive attempts 
against a power which the Pope 
has already denounced as the Euro- 
pean Colossus. That great minis- 
ter, while rejecting all pretensions 
to religious supremacy, is willing 
to concede to the priesthood their 
rights as German citizens. We may 
therefore assume that any measures 
which he may be compelled to 
adopt, apparently opposed to the 
spirit of toleration, must be dictated 
by imperious necessity, and by a 
high sense of duty to the sovereign 
and his subjects. Even his edict 
for the banishment of the Jesuits 
has been marked by moderation, 
for while Protestant Prussia al- 
lowed three months for their ex- 
patriation, it has been publicly 
stated that the Roman Catholic 
Kingdom of Bavaria, which has 
been emphatically distinguished as 
the ‘German State of the Church,’ 
deemed three days amply sufficient 
for their final departure. 

The founder of the Order, Ig- 
natius Loyola, a native of the Bis- 
caen Province of Navarre, after- 
wards annexed to Spain, had early 
predicted that his followers would 
yet become the Pretorian Guards 
of the Roman Church. Although 
his original success was due mainly 
to his enthusiasm, he was not 
deficient in the cool and calculating 
qualities of a politician. The depth 
of his conceptions was manifested 
in the organisation of the numbers 
who embraced his tenets, and his 
sagacity was shown in the esta- 
blishment of a German College at 
Rome for the education of mission- 
aries of that race, who were after- 
wards deputed to eradicate from 
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their native soil the doctrines of 
the Reformation. This device was 
imitated with respect to England, 
by planting similar seminaries in 
Continental cities within easy reach 
of our shores. The founder had 
from the outset determined that the 
government of the Order should be 
monarchical, and he was of course 
elected by his associates their first 
General, that being the term ap- 
plied to their Superior, who is 
chosen for life, and cannot be de- 
posed, except for high crimes 
against its constitutions. 

The fame of Loyola even attracted 
female devotees, and he was induced 
by their persuasions to admit Isabel 
Rozella, a noble Spanish widow, 
with whom he had once been a 
favourite, and two Roman ladies 
within his rules; but he soon re- 
pented of his pious gallantry, and 
declared that the government of the 
three sisters was more troublesome 
to him than that of the whole 
Society. Having gotten rid of his 
charge, he obtained the Pope’s 
Apostolic letter exempting the 
Jesuits from all future combination 
with the fair sex, whether singly 
or in association, a privilege to 
which it would seem: that his fol- 
lowers have since rigidly adhered. 

The Order of the Jesuits invites 
our attention in three distinct as- 
pects—religious, educational, and 
political, The great Charter of 
Jesuitism, which is impressed with 
the name ‘ Monita Secreta,’ or the 
Secret Instructions, is believed to 
have been revised by the founder, and 
forms an Encyclopedia of precepts, 
inculeating in every shape the 
doctrine of ‘right divine to govern 
wrong.’ The existence of this code 
has been doubted and denied, but 
its recent publication in Paris by 
Charles Sauverne, author of Les 
Congrégations Religieuses, places 
its authenticity beyond question. 
In preserving its secrecy the Order 
has imitated the priests of ancient 
Egypt, who buried in the ground 
under their altars the doctrines 
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they reserved to themselves to guide 
the people; while the Church re- 
poses on the double principles of 
authority and universality. The 
aim of Jesuitism has ever been the 
religious government of the world; 
and its guiding principle, that but 
one religion must be tolerated on 
earth. ‘To encourage their increase 
the members are divided into six 
classes, the Probationary or Jesuits 
Proper, the Spiritual Coadjutors, the 
Approved Scholars, the Lay Bro- 
thers or Temporal Coadjutors, the 
Novices, and those that are affiliated, 
or Jesuits of the short robe. The 
leading educational policy of these 
new preceptors of mankind was to 
acquire the reputation of being the 
most learned body in Christendom ; 
and by inspiring an almost exclusive 
taste for the classic authors of 
antiquity, they sought to damp the 
mental energies, and to stifle all 
desire of enquiring into matters 
either controversial or philosophic. 
By rigidly enforcing the vow of sub- 
missive obedience, they have neces- 
sarily restricted the sphere of intel- 
lectual acquirements; and they have 
invariably endeavoured to model 
science so as to suit the interests of 
their creed. By devoting more 
time than any other branch of 
the priesthood to their own peculiar 
studies, they acquired more insinu- 
ating polish in their manners; while 
the casuistry of their schools in- 
structed them in the sophistical arts 
of dissimulation. Their ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline prescribing obedience 
on the part of every member as 
passive as if he were a corpse, sack- 
cloth and ashes were selected as the 
gloomy fashions of the order. Their 
educational as well as their religious 
system was ingeniously devised to 
make Jesuits, but not men, in the 
more extensive acceptation of the 
term. In their political conceptions 
they attribute to the Court of Rome 
a dominion as extensive and as 
arbitrary as was ever claimed, even 
in the dark ages, by the most au- 
dacious Pontiffs. 
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The first Jesuit mission into 
Germany, composed of Spaniards, 
Italians, and Netherlanders, dates 
from the year 1550, when they 
settled at Cologne, and thence spread 
over the districts adjacent to the 
Rhine. From the period of the 
Reformation the Popes had ruled 
more by address than by authority, 
and they soon perceived that the 
most efficient weapons of aggression 
and defence were to be found in the 
armoury of the Order. The beatifi- 
cation, as it is termed, and the sub- 
sequent canonisation of Loyola as 
Saint Ignatius by two successive 
Popes, presenting fresh attractions 
to wavering fanatics, speedily re- 
cruited their ranks. Conscious that 
the great religious revolution had 
made most progress among. the 
Teutonic races, their enthusiastic 
ardour pushed their missions be- 
yond the Rhenish Principalities into 
Bavaria, and other States. The 
influence they there acquired, after 
atime became so perceptible, that 
the Papal Nuncio announced to 


his Court they had won many souls 
and done great service to the Roman 


See. Some of their members even 
obtained chairs in the Bavarian 
Universities, and the first effective 
anti-Protestant impression made 
upon the Lutheran nations may be 
traced to their presence and their 
preaching. There is no precedent 
in the history of reactions for the 
rapidity of their progress; the in- 
habitants formerly attached to the 
Romish faith who had yielded to 
the early Reformers, were re-con- 
verted into Catholics. To that 
period may be traced a counter Re- 
formation, in which States where 
the Gospel light had earliest. beamed 
again relapsed into medieval dark- 
ness. Freyuent vicissitudes of fate 
are to be found in the early Jesuit 
annals, Even the Emperor Charles 
Fn a bigoted Roman Catholic, who 
abdicated all his crowns in order to 
pass his latter days within the 
Cloisters of a monastery, having 

Come jealous and alarmed at the 
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political influence they had acquired 
and exercised, sanctioned their ba- 
nishment from some of the cities of 
his vast dominions. The series of 
their expulsions commenced in the 
first century of their existence ; they 
were driven in 1555 fromthe Spanish 
city of Zaragoza, from the Italian 
Valteline in 1566, from Vienna in 
1568, from Avignon, a Papal State, 
in 1570, from Antwerp in 1578, 
from England in 1579, from Bor- 
deaux in 1589, from Holland in 
1590, and from France in 1595- 
We reserve for the present the 
category of their expulsions in later 
times, but the political events of 
1848, which expelled the Order from 
other European countries, opened a 
wide field of action in several of the 
German States. In their strange 
alternations of fortune, while they 
were permitted to settle in Protest- 
ant Prussia, they were expressly 
excluded from the Roman Catholic 
Kingdom of Saxony, by the Consti- 
tution of 1831 regulating the Go- 
vernment of that State. 

The Order first settled in France 
in 1554, at the Abbey of Mont 
Martre, originally in the days of the 
Romans Mont de Mars, and after- 
wards Mont des Martyrs, where 
Loyola had for a time pursued his 
scholastic studies. On their ap- 
pearance, the Faculty of Theology 
at Paris publicly denounced their 
principles as calculated to wound 
the honour of religious life, to alter 
the ceremonies of the Church, and 
to encourage schisms and even 
apostasy. Contemporary historians 
have asserted that members of the 
Order were implicated in many of 
the bloody scenes of the League, but 
as our notice is at present confined 
to their expulsions from Roman 
Catholic States, we proceed to the 
event for which they were first ex- 
pelled from the soil of France. After 
the conversion of Henry of Navarre 
had enabled him to ascend the 
throne, the two successive attempts 
of Pierre Barriére and Jean Chatel, 
who were alleged to have been 
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both incited by the regicide doc- 
trines attributed to the Jesuits, 
created vast indignation against the 
Order. Chatel had been unquestion- 
ably educated at their great semi- 
nary, and on the failure of the 
attempt so popular was the King, 
that the multitude proceeded with 
menacing cries to their college in 
the Rue St. Jaques, and there 
would have been a general massacre 
of the members if the King and the 
Parliament of Paris had not inter- 
vened by force. The Jesuits Gui- 
gnard and Guéret were arrested, and 
subjected to torture in the hope of 
fixing them as accomplices in the 
crime. Guignard, who was Regent 
of the College, was afterwards con- 
victed of having written several 
seditious libels to prove that it was 
lawful to kill the King. The Par- 
liament of Paris, on the 7th of 
January, 1595, decreed that he 
should be strangled in the Place de 
Gréve, and his body consumed to 
ashes, a sentence which was carried 
into execution on the same day.! 
The decree then ordered that the 
priests and scholars of the College 
of Clermont, and all others calling 
themselves members of the Society, 
as corruptors of youth, disturbers of 
public peace, and enemies of the 
King and the State, should, within 
three days after notice of the decree, 
quit Paris and all other towns and 
places where they had colleges, and 
within fifteen days after leave the 
kingdom, on pain, if found after the 
expiration of that time, of being 
punished as criminals guilty of high 
treason. Their goods, movable as 
well as immovable, were declared 
forfeited, and to be devoted to 
charitable purposes. All subjects of 
the kingdom were forbidden to send 
their sons to Jesuit colleges out of 
the kingdom to be educated, also 
under pain of high treason.? Henry 
IV., when afterwards receiving the 
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congratulations of the Parliament, 
declared with ‘ peculiar emphasis, 
‘Je suis Catholique, Roi Catholique, 
Catholique Romain, non Catholique 
Jésuite ! Je connais des Catholiques 
Jésuites; je ne suis pas de l’"humeur 
de ces gens-la, nideleurs semblables.’ 
In the true spirit of that toleration 
which dictated to that sovereign the 
Edict of Nantes, the banished Order 
was permitted to return in 1603. 

That edict, declaring amnesty for 
the past and religious freedom for 
the future, was dictated by noble 
and generous sentiments ; but, as it 
proposed to equalise all creeds, it 
was opposed to their principles and 
hateful in the eyes of the Jesuits. 
The hero of Ivry would seem to 
have had a strong presentiment of 
his impending fate; and a vague 
rumour that he contemplated a war 
against the Catholics, and to depose 
the Pope, re-animated the fanaticism 
of the former membersof the League. 
He was also destined to fall ina 
public street in Paris by the dagger 
of a religious visionary, Francois 
Ravaillac, who had in vain endea- 
voured to be received as a Jesuit 
lay brother, but who to the last 
denied that he had any instigator 
or associate. Henry of Bourbon is 
the most popular name in the long 
line of French kings, and the blow 
of this fanatic assassin deranged for 
years the destinies of France. The 
College of the Sorbonne immediately 
after the event renewed their decree 
condemnatory of the treatise by the 
Jesuit Mariana, De Rege et Regis 
Institutione, which had defended 
the assassination of Sovereigns. 
The book was accordingly seized 
and publicly consigned to the 
flames. 

During the regency of the royal 
widow, Marie de Médécis, the 
Jesuits would seem to have regained 
favour with the Court, and the wily 
Richelieu, probably in the hope of 
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tranquillising the contending fac- 
tions, or with the view of extending 
his own political influence, selected 
a father of the Order as his confes- 
sor. While Ann of Austria was 
regent, the Order was not so courted; 
Mazarin kept them at a distance, 
and would not permit them to 
meddle in affairs of State. On the 
accession of Louis XIV. after 
his long minority, they became the 
humble flatterers of absolute power 
and received as their reward the 
royal authority to confer on their 
College at Clermont the title of ‘ Le 
Collége de Louis le Grand.’ Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, who subse- 
quently became the married mis- 
tress of the King, granted them her 
protection, and in 1685 their re- 
presentations obtained from bigoted 
infatuation the fatal revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. That hateful 
measure, so disastrous in its conse- 
quences to France, has been always 
attributed to the Pére La Chaise, who 
had become the Jesuit confessor of 
the King, and had afterwards ar- 
ranged his secret marriage. The 
result of that revocation was to 
prohibit to the Huguenots not only 
the exercise of their religion, but of 
every branch of industry; the 
natural authority of parentage was 
disregarded : children were taken by 
force from. their Protestant fathers, 
and educated by the members of an 
adverse creed. Certificates of mar- 
riage were burnt in the presence of 
the married pair, the husband was 
sent to the galleys, the wife into 
seclusion, and their property confis- 
cated. The scenes in the Cevennes 
were frightful; apostasy was 
preached and enforced by a brutal 
and unrestrained soldiery ; men, 
women, and children, were tram- 
pled down by dragoons, whose 
licensed atrocities acquired the 
name of the dragonnades! History 
has not solved the question, whether 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew or 
the persecutions of Louis XIV. were 
the greater crimes, but the latter 
VOL, VII.—NO. XLI, NEW SERIES. 
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involved in misery and ruin five 
times as many victims as the former. 
That revocation has been defended 
on the ground that it was merely 
retaliation for the severities prac- 
tised against the Catholics in Pro- 
testant States. Irrespective of its 
cruelty, no state of circumstances 
can palliate the impolicy that, re- 
versing the mild and tolerant prin- 
ciples of Henry IV., banished from 
the soil of France five hundred 
thousand of the best, the bravest, 
and the most enlightened of her 
people, to introduce and improve 
the useful arts, increase the com- 
mercial wealth, and augment the 
military strength of foreign and 
hostile nations. 

This reign was remarkable for 
one of the most celebrated contro- 
versies, religious, doctrinal, social, 
and political, between parties all 
professing the Roman Catholic 
creed, that had arisen since the 
Reformation. The Jansenists as- 
sailed the Jesuits, among other 
grounds, for the gaudy ornamenta- 
tion with which they adorned their 
churches and for their alleged wor- 
ship of images and pictures ; while 
their opponents retorted that the 
simplicity they sought to introduce 
was Calvinistic. Irrespective of 
its religious aspect, the contest has 
acquired historical interest from 
the fate of the once famous Conven- 
tual Institution of Port-Royal, and 
from the provincial letters of the 
celebrated Blaise Pascal. Although 
a devoted Romanist, his name is 
associated with that splendid philo- 
sophical galaxy which followed the 
path opened by Galileo to the tem- 
ple of science. As one of the as- 
sociated inmates of Port-Royal, 
he became its champion and ar- 
raigned the Jesuits with acrimonious 
accusations, in which playful raillery 
was intermingled with the most 
stinging irony. His hostility to 
the Order, as well as to the system, 
may be estimated from the separate 
titles of some of the letters, which 
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may perhaps be taken as an index 
to the principles he condemned : 
‘ Différents artifices des Jésuites pour 
éluder Vautorité de V Evangile, des 
Concilles et des Papes.’ ‘ De la fausse 
dévotion de la Vierge, que les Jéswites 
ont introduite.’ ‘ Diverses facilités 
quils ont inventées.’ ‘ Leurs maximes 
sur lUambition, Venvie, la gourman- 
dise, les équivoques, les restrictions 
mentales,’ and ‘Les maximes sur 
Simonie et sur homicide,’ &e. The 
scholasticism of the Jesuit defences 
has been long forgotten, while the 
letters still rank among the French 
classics of the period. The blow 
which had been aimed by the Jan- 
senists at the heart of Jesuitism was 
too deadly to be ever forgiven, and 
in the end the malignant perse- 
verance of the Order prevailed. 
Such was the merciless vengeance 
of the Jesuits, their patrons, and 
their partisans, that not a stone 
remained upon a stone to mark the 
spot where Port-Royal once stood. 
As the illusions of religious zeal 
declined, the heroic age of Jesuitism 
was at length destined to pass 
away ; and the last century will be 
long memorable in the annals of 
the Order. During the administra- 
tion of the mild and pacific Fleury, in 
the early years of the reign of Louis 
XV., the Jesuits were comparatively 
quiescent; but the Cardinal has 
thus recorded in a manuscript 
letter his estimate of the members : 
‘Ces sont d’excellents valets, mais 
de. mauvais maitres.’ (They are ex- 
cellent servants, but bad masters. ) 
They found in _ his successor, 
Choiseul, a sterner statesman, who 
wrung from a reluctant sovereign 
the Edict of November 1764, which 
practically suppressed the Order in 
France. By its decree the members 
were not permitted to sojourn in the 
country unless associated with the 
secular clergy, and were forbidden 
in any case to reside within a less 
distance than six leagues from Paris. 
Having been thus reduced to the 
position of mere citizens, they pre- 
ferred exile, and, according to Mura- 
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tori, bent their steps towards Lor. 
raine. They attributed that edict 
to the secret influence of Madame 
Pompadour, the mistress of the King, 
although she did not survive to wit- 
ness their expulsion. Choiseul 
owed his elevation to her patronage, 
and, as they allege, she was incensed 
against them for having refused the 
semblance of religious sanction to 
the immoral position in which she 
lived. It was their boast that 
when banished from a Roman 
Catholic State they were received 
with open arms in the dominions of 
Frederick the Great, as well as in 
those of Catherine II. Frederick, 
not even pretending to have any 
religion himself, was willing equally 
to patronise the priests of any creed; 
but even he required the Order to 
abandon its constitution, and the 
members to become teachers under 
the name of The Priests of the 
Royal School Institute. He after- 
wards, in conversation with the 
Prince de Ligne, thus explained his 
policy: ‘As my brothers, the 
Catholic kings, the most Christian, 
the most Faithfal and Apostolic, 
have all driven them out, I that am 
the most heretic collect as many as 
I can! I keep up the race.’ His 
favour might perhaps be traced to 
political motives, for he and the 
Russian Empress had previously 
contemplated and were then nego- 
tiating the treaty for the partition 
of Poland. It has been surmised 
that they hoped to find in the 
Jesuits whom they befriended : use- 
ful auxiliaries in reconciling the 
Poles by their persuasions to that 
atrocious conspiracy of despots. 
After the restoration of the Order 
in 1814, the Jesuits were once more 
welcomed in France by the Bourbon 
dynasty, which was itself contem- 
poraneously restored ; but the Revo- 
lution of 1830 again proved fatal to 
their prospects, and they never 
received any peculiar favour from 
Louis Philip of Orleans. The secret 
history of the recent war has not as 
yet revealed to us how far religious 
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impulses or influences might have 
instigated or encouraged a policy 
which in its consequences, to bor- 
row a remarkable expression of 
Talleyrand, ‘avait désossé la France’ 
(has disboned France). 

The era which comprises the reign 
of Elizabeth in England was one of 
the most execrable periods in mo- 
dern European annals. France was 
distracted by civil wars under the 
masks of rival religions, its national- 
ity disgraced by the massacre of its 
Huguenot subjects, and its loyalty 
attainted by the assassination of 
Henry IIL, its Sovereign. While 
the English Queen was insulted 
with invectives from the Vatican, 
as the English Jezebel, Mary Stuart 
was in secret alliance with her 
cousins the Guises, the founders of 
the Holy League, with the English 
malcontents, the King of Spain, and 
the Pope. The. Jesuits, from their 
Spanish predilections, were the most 
active missionaries of sedition; their 
pretext was the extirpation of 
heresy, their aim the life of the 
Queen, and their text, which was 
adopted as a proverb by their 
devotees, that ‘the end justified the 
means. Urged by their repre- 
sentations, the Spanish Monarch 
had procured from Simancas the 
evidences of his title to the English 
crown on the anticipated failure of 
the Stuart line. The spirit of the 
Queen, the determination of her 
people, the wisdom of her counsels, 
and the intrepidity of her seamen, 
saved England from being, at least 
for a time, a dependency of Spain. 
Can we feel surprise therefore that 
Elizabeth, surrounded by avowed 
and secret foes, felt alarm, and re- 
solved to enact severe laws for the 
protection of her person as well as of 
herpower? We would willingly draw 
the veil of oblivion over the hideous 
Scenes which are recorded in our 
annals as attendant on the cruel 
administration of those laws, in 
times when the rack and even death 
seemed to have lost their terrors for 
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the infatuated and fanatic refugees. 
The machinations of enemies, foreign 
and domestic, foreed upon England 
the origin of that penal code, which 
continued with modifications and 
relaxations down to the present 
century, when repealed in 1829 by 
the measure of Roman Catholic 
Emancipation, The illustrious war- 
rior who was the author of that 
repeal, was not a man to be 
affrighted by phantoms, but still, 
in deference to our national tra- 
ditions, he introduced enactments 
by which Jesuits, unless natural 
born subjects, were forbidden tocome 
into the kingdom without license ; 
and the Order was prohibited from 
assisting in the admission of any 
person into their body under pain 
of banishment. These restrictions, 
in the tolerant spirit which now 
prevails, have been allowed to rest 
in oblivious disuse. 

The Jesuits were ever desirous of 
extending the sphere of their devo- 
tion beyond the mere centres of 
European civilisation, and early 
pushed their missions into the most 
remote regions of the East. Their 
over-zeal in Japan led to frequent 
massacres, which were transmuted 
by the Papacy into martyrdoms, 
while it suspended and almost ex- 
tinguished for ages all commercial 
intercourse between that jealous, 
people and the States of Europe: 
The conquest of the South Ameri- 
can continent by Spain encouraged 
extensive Jesuit missions amongst 
the docile and timid natives of the 
Indian race, which necessarily in- 
troduced some usages of civilisa- 
tion. They succeeded in supplant- 
ing a debased and cruel idolatry by 
more mild and more attractive 
ceremonials, but the achievement of 
which the Jesuit missionaries ought 
to be most proud was the settlement 
they founded in Paraguay. They 
first entered these fertile regions 
about the year 1580, and the 
territory on which they settled 
was the rich district lying be- 
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mountains of Potosi 
and the confines of the river 
De la Plata. Their romantic 
success in establishing a Utopian 
Republic may have been exagge- 
rated, but we have the authority of 
Montesquieu that it was a glorious 
institution, being the first that ever 
exhibited in these countries religion 
joined with humanity; and that, by 
combining those principles with 
sentiments of honour, sought to 
repair the devastations of the 
Spaniards.’ As colonists the Jesuits 
exhibited their jealousies, for in 1690 
they obtained an arbitrary mandate 
prohibiting other Spaniards from 
entering the territory without their 
permission. They werethus enabled 
to establish an independent theo- 
cratic Government, but their efforts 
to semi-evangelise the natives ex- 
cited jealousies in the governors 
of neighbouring provinces. Spain 
had ceded a portion of her territory 
to Portuguese Brazil ; and it was in- 
tended to transfer the Jesuits with 
the soil, but they refused to be 
treated as serfs or slaves. They 
were then charged with instigating 
the Indian races to revolt against 
the treaty of Cession, and the revolt 
was followed in 1767 by their expul- 
sion. That expulsion was directed 
by Roman Catholic authorities and 
enforced by Roman Catholicofficials, 
but, according to the details which 
have reached us, it was attended 
with circumstances not only cruel 
but even sacrilegious. 

The ultimate fate of the Order, 
terminating in its temporary fall, 
arose from the avowed hostility 
of the two Roman Catholic nations 
of Europe most blindly devoted to 
the Church of Rome. No soil was 
so congenial for a Jesuit settle- 
ment as Portugal, which resembled 
a vast monastery rather than a 
kingdom. Jesuitism had been in- 
troduced as early as 1540 by Francis 
Xavier, a name in its annals second 
only to that of its founder. Being 
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also a native of Navarre, he was one 
of the original associates of Loyola. 
He aspired to render his spiritual 
progress co-extensive with the 
maritime discoveries of the great 
Portuguese navigator Vasco de 
Gama, and, having acquired the 
title of ‘The Apostle of the Indias,’ 
was also canonised. ‘ That country 
had been thrown into the depths of 
distraction and distress by the 
frightful earthquake of 1755, at Lis- 
bon, in which it was said that 50,000 
of the inhabitants had perished. 
A conspiracy, known in Portuguese 
history as the Tamoras conspiracy, 
was detected by the failure of an 
attempt in September 1758, by a 
mounted party armed with mus- 
quetoons, to shoot the King. The 
minister, Sebastian de Carvalho, 
afterwards created Marquis of 
Pombal, had obtained from Bene- 
dict XIV. a brief for the reform of 
abuses in the Jesuit discipline, 
which aroused their hostility. Car- 
valho was supported in his design 
by Cardinal Saldanha, Patriarch of 
Portugal, who was appointed by 
the Pope visitor and reformer of 
the Jesuits. The brief of the’ Pope 
ordained that the Order should be re- 
modelled, so far as regarded its rela- 
tions with the bishops and the State. 
The Cardinal Patriarch was charged 
with this reform, which the Jesuits 
resisted, insisting that it would 
render the Patriarch in effect the 
Pope of Portugal. Suspicions of 
having been implicated in the 
conspiracy against the life of the 
King fell on some members of 
the Crder, who were arrested 
and imprisoned in the Fort of 
Junquiera, where torture was re- 
sorted to in order to extort con- 
fessions. The Jesuit writers assert 
that several of those prisoners died 
miserably in the dungeons of Pom- 
bal. Gabriel Malagrida, an Italian 
Jesuit, who had been the confessor 
of some of the guilty conspirators, 
was brought to trial before the 
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Sovereign Court in the capital, and, 
it appearing that he had in various 
letters prophesied the death of the 
Sovereign, he was condemned. His 
execution was, however, suspended 
in consequence of the immunity 
which ecclesiastics then claimed 
from the sentences of civil courts, 
and his case was remitted to the 
Inquisition, a tribunal which had 
been previously favouredand extolled 
by his Order. He was again con- 
demned by that tribunal, composed 
exclusively of ecclesiastics, but, as 
the Jesuits alleged, of their deadly 
enemies the Dominicans, on a pre- 
tended charge of heresy ; and, having 
been first strangled, his body was 
publicly burned in the Square de 
Rosico at Lisbon. Besides their 
resistance to the proposed religious 
reform, there was a political accu- 
sation against them—that they pre- 
tended to universal dominion, 
sought to establish in the territory of 
Brazil under the Portuguese Crown 
the same power which they had 
exercised in Paraguay, and to sub- 
stitute an ecclesiastical democracy 
for the royal authority. These 
several causes combined led to the 
decree of the 3rdof September, 1759, 
which directed the summary ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits from all the 
territories subject to the House of 
Braganza. Under that decree, 
which declared them traitors and 
rebels as well as confiscating all 
their property, the members of the 
Order to the number of 600 were 
expelled from the kingdom. Some 
of the Jesuits having refused to obey 
the decree, the bold and powerful 
minister caused them to be seized 
by the soldiery, to be embarked by 
force in ships, and transported to 
the States of the Church. Clement 
XIII. having complained of the 
sacrilege, Pombal, in 1760, caused 
the Papal Nuncio to be conducted 
to the frontier. A rupture appeared 
imminent between one of the most 
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bigoted of the Roman Catholic 
States and the head of the Church, 
when the Pope died. He was suc- 
ceeded by Ganganelli, who, as 
Clement XIV., restored harmony 
between the Roman See and the 
Portuguese Crown. 

The example of this expulsion was 
speedily followed by Spain. All the 
Jesuits in that country, amounting 
to 6,000 were secretly seized on the 
same day throughout all the pro- 
vinces. The Jesuit authors attri- 
bute this arbitrary measure to the 
Count d’Aranda, President of the 
Council of Castile, and allege that 
it was caused by the influence 
which the Society had by their 
religious teaching legitimately ac- 
quired over the minds of the people. 
The Spanish authorities, on the 
other hand, asserted that treason- 
able papers had been discovered in 
one of their colleges, declaring that 
the King was illegitimate, and not 
the rightful heir tothe throne. The 
order for their expulsion, signed by 
his hand, was addressed under seals 
impressed with the royal arms_to 
the Governors of Provinces and 
Captains-General, with directions 
not to be opened until the appointed 
day, on pain of death. So peremp- 
tory were its terms that if a single 
Jesuit, even an invalid, should be 
found after their embarcation, the 
official charged should answer for it 
with hishead.4 Having been simul- 
taneously seized and embarked, to 
the number of 6,000, in wretched 
ships, they were insultingly trans- 
ported to the Papal shores, with 
this intimation, that as they were 
so obedient to the Pope they should 
become his own subjects. The 
French ambassador represented to 
his Court that the vessels in which 
they were crowded resembled slave 
ships, and Clement XIII., indig- 
nant at the outrage, issued orders to 
warn off the Spaniards and to turn 
the guns of Civita Vecchia against 
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them. The Pope was naturally 
irritated at his States being con- 
verted into a prison for such re- 
ligious orders as it should please 
Roman Catholic nations to banish 
from their homes, on the allegation 
that their presence was dangerous 
to public order. The French then 
occupied the maritime coast of 
Corsica, where the patriot Paoli 
had raised the cry of independence. 
The ports were neutral, and permis- 
sion having been given to the pro- 
scribed, they entered the harbour 
of Ajaccio, a city which was almost 
contemporaneously the birthplace of 
Napoleon I., where they slept for 
a time on the rock of San Boni- 
facio under such shelter as they 
could procure. Driven as outlaws 
from their homes, abandoned, and 
denied an asylum even by their 
natural protector, they were loud in 
their clamours against the head of 
their Church. The Republic of 
Genoa having subsequently ceded 
the island to France, the first care 
of Choiseul was to direct their im- 
mediate expulsion. Again expelled, 
they turned towards the Genoese 
coast ; they next presented them- 
selves at Bologna; and ultimately 
settling at Ferrara, which had once 
been the asylum of Calvin and 
other Reformers, they mingled with 
the different clerical orders, and 
spread over Italy.®° In contrasting 
theseverities thus practised by Ultra- 
Roman Catholic States against the 
Jesuits with the mild but firm pro- 
cedure of the German Chancellor, 
the most zealous of their devotees 
cannot evade the admission that the 
governments of those States must 
have been most grievously provoked 
and incensed. 

The events in Spain and Por- 
tugal immediately forced the adop- 
tion of similar policy on other 
Roman Catholic States, and the 
Jesuits were summarily expelled 
from the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies and the Duchy of Parma. 
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In the beginning of 1769, the am- 
bassadors from the Bourbon Courts 
of France, Spain, and Naples, ap- 
peared at Rome, jointly to demand 
from Clement XIII. the final aboli- 
tion of the Order. The humilia- 
tion which awaited the Pope was 
beyond his endurance; he was 
seized with convulsions, during 
which he expired. The attitude 
of the Roman Catholic Courts was 
so threatening, and their influence 
with the Conclave so powerful, that 
Lorenzo Ganganelli was selected for 
the triple crown, as the man best 
suited for their purposes. Belong- 
ing to the Franciscans, who had 
ever been antagonistic to the Jesuits, 
he had been a follower of the 
Augustinian theology, and was not 
altogether free from Jansenism. 
The Jesuits even went so far as to 
pray publicly in their churches for 
the conversion of the Pope. The 
pontificate of Clement XIV. has 
been rendered memorable in history 
by the Papal decree of July 21, 
1773, Which in its policy adopted 
the maxim of Lorenzo Ricci, the 
inflexible General of the Jesuits, 
Sint ut sunt, aut non sunt—Let us 
be as we are, or let us not be! 
That decree declared that, from the 
very origin of the Order, sorrow, 
jealousies, and dissensions arose, not 
only among its own members but 
between them and the other reli- 
gious orders and their colleges. 
After further declaring that, urged 
as its head by a sense of duty to 
restore the harmony of the Church, 
and feeling convinced that the 
Society could no longer subserve 
the uses for which it was created, 
and on other grounds of prudence 
and governmental wisdom, he by 
his decree abolished the Order of 
Jesuits, its offices, houses, and in- 
stitutes. He felt that, politically, 
their affiliations had entangled him 
in an inextricable net; in break- 
ing from his early religious con- 
nections, he seemed to consider the 
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Order as a warlike institution, un- 
suited to a state of peace, and he 
aimed by his energetic act at the 
adaptation of Catholicism to the 
spirit of the age. The other reli- 
gious orders at Rome were jealous 
that Jesuits should have been the 
confessors of Sovereigns at West- 
minster, Madrid, Vienna, Versailles, 
Lisbon, and Naples. The influ- 
ences of the Dominicans, the Bene- 
dictines, and the Oratorians were 
accordingly exercised for their sup- 
pression. The Jesuits had enter- 
tained hopes of averting their doom 
through the fears or irresolution of 
the Pope, and they attributed to him 
some expressions of remorse— 
Compulsus feci, compulsus feci, seem- 
ing to forget that if the expres- 
sions were ever used, he referred 
alone to the compulsion of the 
Catholic powers. The Papal Bull 
Dominus Redemptor noster was at 
first resisted by the Jesuits, and 
their General, Lorenzo Ricci, was 
sent to the Castle of St. Angelo. 
Bernardine Renzi, a female Py- 
thoness, having predicted the death 
of the Pope, two Jesuits, Coltrano 
and Venissa, who were suspected 
of having instigated her prophe- 
cies, were consigned to the same 
prison. All that follows relating 
to the fate of Ganganelli is of mere 
historic interest; his end is shrouded 
in mystery, which has “been as 
yet, and is likely to continue, im- 
penetrable. According to the re- 
velations of Cardinal de Bernis, 
Ganganelli was himself apprehen- 
sive of dying by poison, and a 
sinister rumour respecting a cup of 
chocolate with an infusion of Aqua 
de Tofana, administered by a pious 
attendant, was generally prevalent 
throughout Europe; but the time 
has long since past for an inquest 
over the deathbed of Clement XIV. 

The Jesuit Order remained in 
abeyance for a period of forty-two 
years, until Pius VII. on his return 
to Rome, after his liberation from 
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the captivity he endured under 
Napoleon I. at Fontainebleau, issued 
his brief of August 7, 1814, solici- 
tudo omnium, by which he authorised 
the surviving members of the Order 
again to live according to the rules 
of their founder, to admit novices, 
and to found colleges. With sin- 
gular fatuity the Papal Edict for 
the restoration of the Jesuits, con- 
tradicting its own title, assigns on 
the face of the document as the 
principal reason for its being issued 
the recommendation contained in 
the gracious despatch of August 11, 
1800, received from Paul, the then 
reigning Emperor of the Russias.® 
We have the histories of all nations 
concurring that Paul was noto- 
riously mad, and within six months 
from the date of that gracious 
despatch he was strangled in 
his palace by the members of 
his own Court, as the only pos- 
sible means, as they conceived, of 
rescuing the Empire from his insane 
and vicious despotism. In return 
probably for the successful inter- 
cession of Paul, Thadeus Brzo- 
zowski, a Pole by birth but a Russian 
subject, was elected the first General 
of the restored order. We find a 
striking comment on his recommen- 
dation in the Imperial Ukase of his 
successor, the Emperor Alexander, 
by which, in June 1817, he banished 
the Jesuits from all his dominions. 
Spain, the scene of their former 
ignominious treatment, was, under 
the degraded rule of the Ferdinan- 
dian dynasty, the first country to 
which they were recalled ; but they 
were soon again expelled by the 
National Cortes. Our limits here 
confine us toa simple category of 
their subsequent expulsions from 
Roman Catholic States: from 
France in 1831, from Saxony in the 
same year, from Portugal again in 
1834, from Spain again in 1835, 
from France again in 1845, from the 
whole of Switzerland, including the 
Roman Catholic Cantons, in 1847, 
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and in 1848 from Bavariaand other 
German States. In the Revolution 
of 1848, they were expelled from 
every Italian State, even from the 
territories of the Pope; but on the 
counter Revolution they returned, 
to be again expelled in 1859 from 
Lombardy, Parma, Modena and the 
Legations. They have had to en- 
dure even a more recent vicissitude, 
for, in December 1871, a measure 
relating to the vexed question, the 
Union of Church and State, received 
the sanction of the National Coun- 
cil (Bundesrath) of Switzerland, 
hy which the Jesuits were prohibited 
from settling in the country, from 
interfering even in education, or 
from founding or re-establishing 
colleges throughout the Federal 
territories. They have thus within 
a recent period received sentence 
of banishment from almost every 
Roman Catholic Government ; but 
they still remain in Rome to concert 
with the Pope, within the walls of 
the Vatican, their machinations 
against the peace and liberties of 
Italy. 

The events of three centuries that 
are past have been thus briefly pre- 
sented to our view, and we now 
proceed to describe the modern re- 
appearance of the Jesuits in the 
British Islands. On the upheaving 
of society in France by the great 
revolution, the ancient aristocracy, 
as emigrants, attended by the 
French religious orders, found a 
generous reception and a secure 
asylum in England. The members 
of the Order after its suppression 
assumed a variety of names, and 
those who first settled in this 
country called themselves Péres de 
la Foi, or Fathers of the Faith, but 
they were Jesuits in disguise. The 
patron under whose protection they 
arrived was a member of the House 
of Broglie, which ranked high 
amongst the old noblesse,and whose 
father, a Marshal of that name, had 
perished in 1794 by the guillotine. 
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The banished refugees located them- 
selves in Kensington House, an 
antiquated and stately building, 
nearly opposite the avenue leading 
to the Palace, a house which 
had in former days been the resi- 
dence of one of the many mis- 
tresses of Charles II. The mansion 
within which the most profligate of 
our Stuart kings had been fasci- 
nated by the voluptuous blandish- 
ments of the French courtesan 
Louisa Quenouaille, whom he en- 
nobled as Duchess of Portsmouth, 
thus became a sanctuary for the 
pious followers of Saint Ignatius. 
A brilliant essayist, the late Richard 
Lalor Sheil, who had been a pupil 
in the establishment, has bequeathed 
to us in his Recollections of the 
Jesuits some striking sketches both 
of the men and of the manners 
of the Community.’ As the writer 
was to the last a strict adherent 
of the Roman Catholic religion, 
he cannot be suspected of having 
satirically over-coloured his por- 
traits. The Fathers are represent- 
ed by him as having re-assumed 
their Continental costume, long 
robes of coarse black cloth with a 
cowl thrown over the head, and a 
girdle of strong black leather round 
the waist, to which a rosary and a 
crucifix were attached. We are 
assured by our authority that there 
were amongst the members one at 
least who, according to the fashion 
of the foreign cloister, was very 
sparing of his ablutions, probably 
deeming ‘ uncleanliness amongst 
the incidents attached to devotion.’ 

We select four of the individual 
portraits, drawn from vivid recollec- 
tions, in which the high finish of a 
master is apparent. 

‘Pére Alnot’ was at the head of a 
society called ‘ The Sodality,’ an institution 
which is adopted in all Jesuit seminaries 
and which selects the Virgin Mary as the 
object of its veneration. A separate cha- 
pel was dedicated to her by the Pére Alnot, 
which he took a special care in adorning. 
It was painted with green, representing 
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heaven, and was studded over with span- 
gles by way of stars. I always looked 
upon him with an instinctive aversion, in 
which I was confirmed by a Genoese Je- 
suit, the Pére Molinari, who represented 
him asa person of the darkest and most 
evil character. ‘Molinari’ was the only 
one in the whole school who knew a word 
of Greek. Though entirely free from the 
monkish gloom of the Pére Alnot, there 
was a large infusion of fanaticism in his 
character. He believed firmly in witch- 
craft, and was versed in all the mysteries 
of demonology. The bodily presence of 
the Devil was among the articles of his 
creed, and I recollect him to have told me 
stories of the appearance of Lucifer with 
such a minute specification of circumstance 
as made ‘my fell of hair to stir as life 
were in’t.’ Another point on which he 
was a little weak was the fatal influence 
of the ‘ Illuminés’ in Germany. 

I have heard him describe the mid- 
night orgies of the German philosophers, 
who, according to him, assembled in 
chambers covered with rich scarlet cloth, 
and brilliant with infernal light, where, 
by the power of sorcery, every luxury 
was collected, and where men devoted 
themselves to Satan in a registry kept by 
the secretary of the Society, where every 
man’s name was enrolled in his own blood. 
He was exceedingly mild in his temper, 
but had frequent recourse to punishment 
of a very intense sort. He had a whip 
made of several strong cords with knots at 
regular intervals, with which he used to 
lash the hands of the scholars in such a 
way as to make the blood leap from them. 
He had a very extraordinary method of 
reconciling the devouter students to his tor- 
ture. He sentenced you first to nino lashes, 
and then ordered you to hold out your 
hand. ‘ Offer it up to God and His saints,’ 
he would say, ‘as a sacrifice.’ He would 
then select you nine saints, The first 
blow was to be suffered in honour of St. 
Ignatius—‘ Allons, mon enfant, au nom du 
plus grand de tous les saints, saint Ignace,’ 
and down went the whip from a vigorous 
and muscular arm. ‘Oh! mon Dieu!’ 
cried the little martyr, withdrawing his 
hand after the first operation. ‘ Allons, 
mon enfant, au nom de saint Francois 
Xavier,’ and he inflicted a second laceration 
on the culprit. ‘Mais, mon pére, ayez 
pitié ; jamais, jamais je ne ferai des solé- 
cismes. Oh! mon pére, jamais.’ The 
Jesuit was inexoruble. ‘Allons, mon en- 
fant, au nom de saint Louis de Gonzague,’ 
and thus he proceeded till he had gone 
through his calendar of infliction. .... 
The person who next to Molinari attracted 
my attention was ‘Le Pére Caperon.’ He 
was a great Oriental scholar, was regarded 
a8 a master of the Arabic language, and 
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was, I believe, as profoundly versed in the 
Koran as inthe Gospel. He believed him- 
self to be occasionally tempted by the De- 
vil, in a more direct and palpable fashion 
than Satan is apt to use. This con- 
viction made him frequently an object of 
entertainment with us. When he said 
Mass, he used to throw himself into such 
strange attitudes, and indulge in such 
extra-clerical ejaculations, that the French- 
men used to rejoice whenever he adminis- 
tered to their devotions. The poor man 
conceived that he was struggling with the 
demon in a corporeal wrestle, and cast 
himself in postures corresponding with his 
grotesque delusion. Sometimes he used 
to bid the fiend begone to the Red Sea, 
and at other times used to’stamp, as if he 
had got the head of Lucifer under his 
feet. 


After the transfer of the establish- 
ment to Stonyhurst in Lancashire, 
we are thus introduced to an English 
Jesuit, Father Reeves: 


His favourite tenet was that England 
was the dower of the Blessed Virgin, and 
had been assigned to her by a peculiar gift 
from Heaven. Accordingly, in his spiritual 
exhortations, he never called England by 
any other name than Dos Marie... . 
He used to fall into paroxysms of pro- 
phesy in the pulpit, when he announced 
that England would be speedily converted, 
that the Virgin would be restored to her 
rights, and that she would be reinstated in 
the plenitude of possession in ‘Dos Mariz.’ 
... ‘The Retreat’ is a period of annual 
seclusion, which lasts about seven days, 
during which the students are forbidden to 
speak, even at their meals, and are com- 
pelled to expend their time in religious 
contemplation. In all Jesuit colleges, some 
days in every year are appropriated to the 
holy sequestration from which it derives 
its name. To persons living in the world, 
it might be of considerable use to retire for 
a limited period from its pursuits, but I 
question whether it does school-boys (who 
have at a Jesuit school at least an abund- 
ance of daily prayer) any very substantial 
or permanent good. However, everything 
that could be devised in the way of ex- 
ternal form was resorted to for the pur- 
pose of giving impressions to the observ- 
ances of this dismal week. Adjoining 
the great dormitory there was a large 
apartment situated immediately between 
the two great towers. Here a small altar, 
with a single lamp burning upon it, was 
placed ; all other light was excluded. The 
students assembled in this spot. An hour 
of taciturn meditation was first ordained. 
This was followed by a sermon. Father 
Reeves appeared at the altar in the robes 
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of his Order; but, both in the selection of 
his subjects and in the manner of treating 
them, inflicted upon us a tedium which 
superseded all necessity of penance. His 
favourite topic was the overthrow of the 
fallen angels. He described the whole 
campaign in heaven, in which Lucifer had 
been worsted, with a minuteness of celestial 
strategy which I shall not cease to remem- 
ber. His favourite text was, ‘Quasi ru- 
dentibus detracti.’ The pulling down of 
Satan with a rope from heaven was the 
subject of many and many a description, 
which in elaborate particularity of incident 
it would be difficult to surpass. 


The present seat of British Je- 
suitism would seem to bethe mansion 
and demesne at Stonyhurst, pre- 
sented to the spiritual community 
by the late Thomas Weld of Lul- 
worth Castle, who, in return, was 
created a Cardinal in 1820, by Pius 
VIII. Several branches of this 
sacred corporation have been since 
established in other quarters of the 
country, and a sum of 16,0o00l. being 
in the hands of the last Irish Jesuit 
who had survived the abolition of 
the Order, it was invested in the 
purchase of an estate in Ireland, and 
in the establishment of Clongowes. 
In estimating the character of the 
Jesuit Order as existing in England, 
the eloquent rhetorician from whom 
we have quoted, and who may be 
considered both an admirer and an 
apologist, declared: ‘I am at a loss 
to discover any evil to society, and 
much more surprised to hear it 
suggested thatany dangercan accrue 
to the State, from the extension of 
a body which is far more a literary 
than a political confederacy in these 
countries.’ He, however, added this 
candid admission: ‘The general 
policy of the Order may have been 
found injurious to the well-being of 
States, in which they acquired an 
illegitimate ascendancy; their diplo- 
matists and politicians may have 
accommodated their morality with 
too ready a flexibility to the inclina- 
tions of kings and of women; they 
may have placed the confessional too 
near the cabinets of the one and the 
boudoirs of the other.’ We have also 
his assurance that the body is ‘ far 
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more a literary than a political con- 
federacy in this country, the rule of 
the Order being that a Jesuit should 
entertain and teach no political 
tenets which are not in conformity 
with the institutions under which he 
lives.” Whatever politicaf sentiments 
they may secretly impart in their 
religious homilies, it is but justice 
to avow that the English Jesuits 
would seem to have cautiously se- 
cluded themselves from the party 
conflicts of the kingdom; but the 
Irish branch of the Order, catching 
the perilous infection which is 
endemic in that island, is beginning 
to disavow and disdain the prudent 
reserve of their English brethren. 
From the days when the Popes, 
asserting under the donation of Con- 
stantine, nowadmitted even by Papal 
authorities to have been a forgery, 
dominion over all the Islands of the 
West, transferred Ireland to the 
British Crown, its history has exem- 
plified the maxim that superstition 
differs from every other description 
of power, being most implicitly 
obeyed in countries most remote from 
its seat. The Papacy has ever been, 
and still continues to be, most ad- 
mired and adored where its govern- 
ment and its despotism are least un- 
derstood. All the later wars with 
England, in which Ireland was in- 
variably destined tobe subdued, were 
wars of religion as well as of race. 
The Jesuits were believed to have 
been early bound by a vow of devo- 
tion to Spain, so that even Popes 
have protested against the selection 
of their General from the natives of 
that realm. After they had instigat- 
ed, towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, the Spanish invasion of that 
island, Jesuit missionaries tracked 
the footsteps of Tyrone’s rebellion 
against Elizabeth ; they accompanied 
the camp, and presided over the 
combined counsels of the foreign 
invader and the native rebel. In 
the subsequent war for the restora- 
tion of the Stuart dynasty, James 
II., in imitation of his royal patron 
and ally of France, selected Father 
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Petre, a Jesuit, as his confessor. 
In their spiritual communications 
the ex-king learned that lawless 
things become lawful when they 
tend | to serve religious ends; while, 
by following the “political counsels 
of his spiritual adviser, James for- 
feited for himself and hisdescendants 
for ever the crowns of three king- 
doms. Innocent XI. was opposed 
to the aggressive ambition of Louis 
XIV. ; and, by a strange reversal 
of their policy, the Jesuits, who in 
their extreme Ultramontanism had 
even denied the claim of Gicumenic 
Councils to control the Papacy, be- 
came estranged from the Pope, and 
even mutinied against his authority. 
Elated by their success in having led 
to the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and flattered by promises of 
further ascendancy, they attached 
themselves to the French King, and 
sustained in Ireland the desperate 
schemes of Tyrconnell. In order to 
secure his support to their designs, 
their General forwarded to him a 
special diploma under the seal of 
the Order dated at Rome, Septem- 
ber 2, 1686, conferring peculiar 
favours on ‘Iilmo et Exctho Diio 
Ricardo Talbot Comiti de Tirconnel, 
supremo Regii Militari, in Hibernia 
Preefecto,’ &c.8 Thus encouraged 
we can readily conceive how his 
practices led tothe calamitous events 
and disastrous confiscations which 
were the consequences of his career. 

The declaration of Italian inde- 
pendence has been the signal for a 
general clerical revolt in the hope 
of totally eclipsing the glorious pro- 
spect about to open upon that people, 
of again attaining their ancient rank 
amongst the nations of the earth. 


Fit retribution! Gaul may champ the bit 
And foam in fetters, but— 


notwithstanding the avowal of 
M. Thiers that her traditional 
policy had ever been, and that 
his own is still, opposed to Ita- 
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lian unity, even France must 
now in her humiliation prove a 
feeble, if not a faithless, ally. 
The first prominent movement by 
the Irish Jesuits was the recent 
celebration, at their church in Dub- 
lin, of a High Mass, with great 
solemnity, for the souls of those 
native warriors in the Papal pay 
who fell in resisting the deliverance 
of Rome from the tyranny of Popes, 
Cardinals, and Priests. While pro- 
claiming that these heroes were ‘ as 
deserving of veneration as any of 
the ancient martyrs,’ the occasion 
was selected for the inauguration of 
a modern religious crusade. The 
avowed design is to reconquer and 
wrest by force of arms the Papal 
States from the Kingdom of Italy, 
and restore them to the Pope. The 
scene was got up with every attrac- 
tion of theatrical effect, and its 
Jesuit authors have conferred upon 
this spiritual confederacy the title 
of ‘ The League of Saint Sebastian.’ 
Although it has been ostentatiously 
announced that there are extensive 
and expanding affiliations in other 
countries, they have not as yet 
enlightened even their votaries as 
to the origin of that designation, 
leaving to our researches the merit 
of its ascertainment. By some the 
appellation has been traced to the 
memory of the primitive martyr of 
that name, a native of Narbonne in 
Gaul, whose existence is obscured 
in the clouds of fable which sur- 
round the reign of Diocletian. This 
saint is only known to us by pic- 
torial productions of Italian fancy, 
in which he may be seen pierced by 
the arrows of Mauritanian archers. 
Others derive theepithet from Sebas- 
tian I., King of Portugal, a contem- 
porary of Loyola, who had been edu- 
cated by the early Jesuits, and, in- 
spired by similar fanaticism, had con- 
ceived the gigantic scheme ofrivalling 
the glories of Alexander the Great. 
He contemplated the subjugation 





*The original document, on parchment, is in the British Museum. Addition a 
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of Africa, thence to overrun India, 
to penetrate into Persia, then to 
return to Europe through Turkey, 
and finally to rescue Constantinople 
from Islam. All these magnifi- 
cent designs suddenly collapsed. 
The warriors of the Faith who com- 
posed his army ingloriously fied 
before the Infidels, leaving the King 
@ prisoner; and on August 4, 1578, 
a Moorish chieftain, with his 
scimitar, struck off the head of 
the aspiring Sebastian. Having 
early resolved to tread in the foot- 
steps of the pious Crusaders, he 
was by many believed to have been 
canonised, but we are yet in doubt 
whether this distinction, if con- 
ferred, was designed to comme- 
morate his ambitious conception 
or his inglorious fate. The re- 
port, industriously circulated by 
the priesthood, that he still sur- 
vived in captivity, led to the appear- 
ance of several impostors, who all 
ended their days on the scaffold or 
in the galleys. It remained for the 
Jesuits to exhume these ill-omened 
names, which had lain in obscurity 
for ages ; but we may venture this 
prediction, that the liberties of Italy 
have little to apprehend from war- 
riors enrolled and arrayed under the 
auspices of either the mythical 
martyr or the headless hero. 

The Scandinavian nations have 
hitherto enjoyed comparative free- 
dom from the missions and intrigues 
of the Jesuits. Christina, Queen of 
Sweden, the daughter and successor 
of Gustavus Adolphus, the great 
warrior champion of Protestantism, 
owed her conversion to a Spanish 
Jesuit, who was in the suite and 
under the protection of the am- 
bassador from that country; but 
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that conversion coerced her to 
abdicate her crown. The earnest 
persuasions of Christina, when af- 
terwards sojourning in the Low 
Countries, failed to induce the Bel- 
gian Jesuits to visit, far less to 
settle in, any of the Swedish Pro- 
vinces. They prudently felt averse 
to incurring the risk of that cruel 
infliction which an ancient and bar- 
barous law of the kingdom imposed 
upon that class of spiritual in- 
truders.'!° Prince Bismarck may, 
perhaps, in the plenitude of his 
power, yet turn the movement of the 
Old Catholics to more account than 
its timid and feeble founders have 
as yet been able to effect. The 
success of the Imperial measures 
may be estimated from the recent 
public announcement, that the 
Jesuits have submissively departed 
from the Saxon States, from Wiir- 
temberg, Baden, Mecklenburg, 
Lauenburg, the Hanse Towns, 
Brunswick, Anhalt, and Schwarz- 
burg. Mayence is also free; and 
in the annexed provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine, their establishments 
at Strasburg, Metz, and Issenheim 
have been finally closed. By the 
policy of disendowment, in with- 
holding the stipends which the 
State had provided for the bishops 
and the priesthood, he will probably 
soon appease the dissensions between 
creed and creed, so as to consolidate 
the Empire. Finally, this moral 
may be safely deduced from the 
concurrent testimonies of history— 
that every political or revolution- 
ary movement conceived or conduct- 
ed by the Jesuits has invariably 
proved a signal failure, attended 
with disastrous consequences to its 
dupes. 


* An interesting volume, Le faux Dom Sébastien: étude sur Uhistoire de Portugal, 
par Miguel d’Antas, &c., was published in Paris in 1866. 
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BODLEY AND THE BODLEIAN. 


THEN we try to call up the 
W Devonshire of Queen liza- 
beth’s days, the figures which 
rise before us are for the most part 
those of the great sea-captains and 
adventurers—Drake, Hawkins, Gil- 
bert, Raleigh—with whose doings 
everyone is more or less familiar. 
These men were not only Devonshire 
born. They were closely connected 
with their native county through- 
out the whole of their active lives; 
whilst many an Elizabethan worthy, 
of whose birth Devonshire may 
well be proud, following a more 
pacific calling, passed early from 
the ‘sweete hive and reveptacle of 
western witts,’ as old Carpenter 
calls ‘our Devon,’ and has left the 
chief mark of his life elsewhere. 
Such were Jewell and Hooker, 
whose ‘ pious ghosts would rise up 
in opposition’ should they be ranked 
among the worthies of any other 
county, although they saw little 
of Devonshire after they had once 
left it; and such was Sir Thomas 
Bodley, founder of that famous 
Library at Oxford which ‘has ren- 
dered his name more immortal than 
the foundation of a family could 
have done,’! and of which Casaubon 
wrote as a ‘ work rather for a king 
than a private man.’ 

Bodley left Devonshire at an early 
age, at first for a studious Univer- 
sity life, and afterwards for a life 
of Court service and employment. 
So little is his name associated with 
the glories of his native county— 
although he lived through a period 
in which Devonshire was certainly 
more distinguished than any other 
part of England—that he is hardly 
recognised as one of the brightest 
‘Devonian witts,’ as eminent, 
thought Carpenter, ‘ as their native 
mountains, approaching far nearer 
to heaven in excellency than the 


other in height transcend the val- 
leyes.’ Bodley’s work was done else- 
where. Yet it would be impossible 
to find a truer son of Devon, or one 
more worthy of the ‘ sweet western 
hive.’ 

The family of Bodley belonged to 
that class of squirelets—something 
more than franklins, yet perhaps in 
many ways not so favourably placed 
—-of which Devonshire in the days 
of Elizabeth was very full. The 
Bodleys were entitled to ‘ coat- 
armour,’ and their ‘five martlets 
in saltire, sable, on a shield argent,’ 
no doubt dignified the window of 
the great parlour at Dunscombe, in 
the parish of Crediton, where they 
had been settled for some time be- 
fore the opening of the sixteenth 
century. ‘There are no remains of 
the old house at Dunscombe, but 
the modern farm occupies the same 
site, on a rising ground above 
the quiet green meadows through 
which the little river Creedy winds 
onward towards its junction with 
the Exe. Wooded hills, pastures, 
and broken plough-lands rise at the 
back, and the scene is still the same 
as when Leland, riding from Exe- 
ter to Crediton, found it ‘exceeding 
goodly and faire, all by gresse and 
corn.’ The line of ancient road, 
now of course greatly changed, 
passes close under the house at 
Dunscombe. 

The Bodleys intermarried with 
the lesser gentry of the county, and, 
more rarely, with houses of greater 
mark, such as that of ‘ Copleston of 
the white spur,’ ‘the great Cople- 
stons,’ as they were called, then 
flourishing in state within the bounds 
of the same parish of Crediton. A 
cadet of Dunscombe married Joan, 
daughter and part heiress of Robert 
Hone, of Ottery St. Mary. This 
was John Bodley, father of Sir 
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Thomas. He settled in Exeter, 
where, owing, no doubt, to advan- 
tages of family and inheritance, he 
became a prominent and wealthy 
merchant. In due time five sons 
were born to him. Thomas was the 
eldest. The others were John, Law- 
rence, Zachary, and Josias. John 
and Zachary ‘lived privately,’ and 
are called ‘ ministers.’ Lawrence 
was a Canon of Exeter, and parson 
of Shobrook. Josias was a ‘worthy 
soldier,’ active in ‘ Tyrone’s wars,’ 
and knighted in Ireland by the 
Earl of Devon. So they are de- 
scribed by Thomas Westcote, author 
of a curious View of Devonshire, who 
lived and wrote at Shobrook, within 
sight of Dunscombe. He was a 
personal friend of Lawrence Bodley, 
who, as he tells us, ‘was greatly 
assistant to his brother’s chargeable 
work,’ the foundation of the great 
Library at Oxford. 

Thomas Bodley was born at 
Exeter on the 2nd of March, 1544. 
He was not removed from his birth- 
place until 1556, when he was 
twelve years old; but during that 
time events had taken place at 
Exeter which cannot but have made 
a deep impression on him. In 1549 
occurred therising of the two western 
counties, Devonshire and Cornwall; 
when the insurgents, who professed 
to be in arms for the support of the 
‘old religion,’ besieged Exeter for 
more than a month. The city was 
itself greatly troubled, ‘the serpent 
of division and the fire of malice 
having entered it,’ says Hooker.? 
But the Mayor, and others of the 
‘ancientest,’ although many were 
inclined to Rome, yet determined 
to hold out for the King’s Govern- 
ment, and did so. John Bodley 
had set himself strongly on the 
side of the Reformation ; and when 
Lord Russell, who had been sent 
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against the insurgents, was unable 
to advance from Honiton for want 
of supplies, Bodley, with other 
merchants of Exeter, provided 
money on their own security. The 
defeat of the rebels, and the harsh 
measures afterwards taken, can 
hardly have tended to soften the 
feeling with which the opposed 
parties regarded each other, and 
Mary’s accession in 1553 greatly 
depressed, of course, that to which 
the Bodleys had attached them- 
selves. There was extreme agita- 
tion in Exeter in the following year, 
when the Spanish match was in 
question. It was rumoured that 
Philip was about to descend, with 
a large force, on the coast of Devon. 
shire. The Carews and Courtenays 
were deep in plots, and Sir Peter 
Carew, who in 1549 had been active 
on the side of order, was now com- 
pelled to escape in all haste from 
his house at Mohun’s Ottery. 
Whether John Bodley was at all 
concerned in the disturbances of 
this time is not evident, but, as his 
son tells us, ‘he was so cruelly 
threatened and so narrowly ob- 
served by those that maliced his 
religion,”® that he found Exeter no 
longer a safe place of abode, and 
accordingly, in 1556, he took refuge 
in Germany, where his wife and 
family soon afterwards joined him. 
They then settled themselves at 
Geneva, where there was a con- 
siderable English ‘ congregation,’ 
consisting for the most part of 
persons who, like Bodley, had fied 
from England on account of their 
religion. The University of Geneva 
had but lately been established, and, 
young as he was, Thomas Bodley 
(so he tells us himself) attended the 
public lectures of Chevalerius in 
Hebrew, of Beroaldus in Greek, 
and of Calvin and Beza in Divinity. 


. = — 
? John Hooker or Vowell, Chamberlain of Exeter, and author of a curious history of 
the ‘Commotion,’ as it was called in Devonshire, of 1549. 
‘ Judicious’ Hooker. 


* The very short sketch of his own life written by Sir Thomas Bodley will be found in 
the Religuie Bodleiane, published by Hearne in 1703. 
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In later years he became an excel- 
lent Hebrew scholar, and was, in- 
deed, an accomplished linguist, 
speaking well and fluently French, 
Italian, and Spanish. But he did 
not remain long at Geneva. The 
whole family returned to England 
on the accession of Elizabeth in 
1558. John Bodley then settled in 
London, and in 1560 his son Thomas 
was entered as an undergraduate 
at Magdalen College, Oxford. From 
that College he took his Bachelor’s 
degree in 1563, and in the same 
year was elected a Fellow of Merton. 
He remained at Oxford until the 
year 1576, asa in Greek in 
the Hall of Merton, reading natural 
philosophy in the public schools, 
and serving for some time as Uni- 
versity Orator. In 1576 he went 
abroad, and spent four years in 
different cities of France, Germany, 
and Italy. On his return he ap- 
plied himself to the study of history 
and politics, and was m: ade gentle- 
man usher to Queen Elizabeth. The 
Queen, or the great statesmen who 
surrounded her, soon reeognised the 
ability of Bodley, and after serving 
on various embassies, he was sent 
to the Hague in 1588, where he 
remained, with only a short inter- 
val, until 1597. Im 1585 he had 
married Anne, ‘daughter of Mr. 
Carew, of Bristol, 
Mr. Ball,’ a lady of considerable for- 
tune. 

Affairs at the Hague were 
time in their 
dition. 
treaty 


at this 
usual troubled con- 

Klizabeth, by virtue of her 
with the St: ates, had the 


right to appoint two of he r subjects 


to be members of the Council. One 
of these was Bodley, who, in this 
position, is accused of overbear- 
ing demeanour and intemperate 
language. He says himself that he 
did w onderfully well at the Hague, 
but he was one of those fortunate 
persons who are always on the best 
terms with themselves, and his good 
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opinion of his own judgment was 
not to be shaken. He certainly 
made many enemies. Walsingham, 
shortly before his death, regretted 
having placed ‘so unquiet a spirit’ 
in so important a place; and the 
Queen was greatly offended with 
Bodley on account of a sudden 
visit to England in 1595, with a 
secret proposition from the States 
about the money advanced by 
Elizabeth—always a sore subject. 
Bodley then wrote from London to 
Anthony Bacon, that he had not 
stirred abroad for ten days past, 
nor knew when he should, he saw 
so little hope of better usage at 
Court, ‘when I did hear for my 
comfort that the Queen on Monday 
last did wish I had been hanged. 
And if withal I might have leave 
that I should be discharged, I would 
say, “ Benedetto sia il giorno, e’l 
mese, e |’ anno.’’’4 

His public life closed in 1597. 
When he returned to England 
he found himself surrounded by 
and intrigues; and ac- 
cordingly, in his own words, ‘ ex- 
amining exactly for the rest of my 
life what course I might take, and 
having sought, as I thought, all the 
ways to the ‘wood, to select the 
most proper, W concluded, at the 
last, to set up my staff at the 
Library door in Oxon, being 
thoroughly persuaded that... I 
could not busy myself to better pur- 
pose than in reducing that place to 
the public use of students. For the 
effecting whereof I found myself 
furnished, in a competent propor- 
tion, of such four kinds of aids as, 
unless I had them all, there was no 
hope of good success. For without 
some kind of knowledge, as well in 
the learned and modern tongues 
as in sundry other sorts of scholas- 
tic literature ; without some purse 
ability to go through with the 
charge ; without great store of 
honourable friends to further the 


* Birch’s Queen Elizabeth, i. 244. 
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design; and without special good 
leisure to follow such a work, it 
could but have proved a vain at- 
tempt and inconsiderate.’ Bodley’s 
‘purse ability’ may have been 
partly acquired at the Hague; but 
his wife had brought him the 
greater portion of his means, and 
it must be set down to the self- 
importance which so strongly marks 
him, that, as Chamberlayne says, 
‘although he had written his life in 
seven sheets of paper, he did not 
so much as make mention of his 
wife, or that he was married at all.’ 

There was at this time no public 
library in Oxford. The older Uni- 
versity Library, at first established 
inachamber attached to St. Mary’s 
Church, was greatly increased by 
Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, the 
patron of all learning ; and in con- 
sequence of his numerous dona- 
tions, a new building, which now 
forms the central portion of the 
great reading-room of the Bodleian, 
was begun, and was completed 
about 1480. This library was literal- 
ly destroyed by the Commissioners 
sent to Oxford in 1550 by Edward 
VI. ‘for the reformation of the 
University.’ All illuminated manu- 
scripts were condemned, without 
examination, as eminently Popish. 
The few others that remained were 
stolen or uncared for; and in 1555 
the fittings of the Library, its shelves 
and stalls, were sold under the 
direction of certain ‘ venerabiles 
viri’ appointed for the purpose. 
When Thomas Bodley first came 
to Oxford, an eager student to 
whom all books were precious, he 
found round him in all directions 
traces of the recent destruction. 
‘His stationer may have sold him 
books bound in fragments of those 
manuscripts for which the Univer- 
sity but a century before had conse- 
crated the memory of the donors in 
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her solemn prayers ; the tailor who 
measured him for his sad-coloured 
doublet may have done it with a 
strip of parchment brilliant with 
gold that had consequently been 
condemned as Popish, or covered 
with strange symbols of an old 
heathen Greek’s devising, that pro- 
bably passed for magical and unlaw- 
ful incantations.’"> At any rate, 
Bodley carried with him in all his 
wanderings the ardour of a student, 
and never forgot the losses and 
needs of his ‘ deare mother Oxforde.’ 
Accordingly, in February 1597-8, 
he wrote to the Vice-Chancellor, 
offering that ‘whereas there hath 
bin heretofore a publike library in 
Oxford, which, you know, is ap- 
parant by the roome itself remayn- 
ing, and by your statute records, I 
will take the charge and cost upon 
me to reduce it again to his former 
use’—by fitting it with shelves and 
seats, by procuring benefactions of 
books, and by endowing it with an 
annual rent. The offer was grate- 
fully accepted. Merton College 
undertook to supply wood for the 
purpose, and in little more than two 
years’ time the old Library, above 
the Divinity School, partly built 
by Duke Humphrey, was refitted 
for the use of students, and ready 
to receive books. More than 2,000 
volumes had been supplied when, 
on November 8, 1602, it was so- 
lemnly opened by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, attended by a numerous 
company of red-robed doctors. In 
1604, the year after his accession, 
James I. granted letters patent, in 
which the Library receives for the 
first time the name of its founder, 
by which it has ever since been 
known. The King himself visited 
the Bodleian in the following year, 
and declared that if he were not 
King James he would be a Univer- 
sity man; and that if it were his 


— 


5 Annals of the Bodleian Library, by the Rev. W. D. Macray, 1868. This excellent 
book contains a very full ‘ chronicle’ of the Library, year after year, from its foundation. 
It need hardly be said that the present writer is largely indebted to it. 
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fate to be at any time a captive, he 
would choose such a library for his 
prison. Bodley had been knighted 
by James on his accession to the 
throne; and on reading the in- 
scription below the bust of the 
founder, placed in the Library by 
the Chancellor, the King remarked 
that he ought to be called Sir 
Thomas Godley rather than Sir 
Thomas Bodley. Besides this bust, 
the Library contains a contemporary 
portrait by Cornelius Janssen, the 
most skilful and most refined limner 
of that period. The head of Bodley 
isthatof athoughtful,observantman, 
not without such a cast of shrewd- 
ness as might be expected in a long 
resident at the Hague. His dress 
is rich. His right hand grasps the 
hilt of a sword, suspended from an 
embroidered belt. A fur-lined man- 
tle hangs from his shoulder. 
Foreigners, and all who chose to 
submit to the regulations of the 
statutes, were allowed to study in 
the Bodleian. It was indeed the 
first truly public library established 
in Europe ; although it was speedily 
followed by that of Angelo Rocca 
at Rome (1604), and the Ambrosian 
Library ut Milan (1609).6 Bodley 
himself, from the commencement, 
was a most liberal donor of books 
and manuscripts; but his ‘store 
of honourable friends ’ contributed 
largely ; and their names are duly 
entered in the folio register ‘ aureis 
umbilicis fibulisque fulgidum,’ as it 
is described, enriched with silver- 
gilt bosses, and with the arms of 
Bodley and of the University. 
Among the earlier donors were 
Savile and Camden; Blount, Lord 
Mountjoy, who sent rool. from 
Ireland for the purchase of books ; 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sir Robert 
Cotton, who, with other manu- 


* Macray’s Annals, p. 47, note. 
* Besides Leofric’s books, there are MSS. given to the Church of Exeter by Hugh, 
Archdeacon of Taunton; by Adam of St. Bridget, Chantor; by Richard Brounst, Vicar 
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scripts, gave a text of the Gospels 
which is believed to be one of the 
books sent by St. Gregory to 
Augustine, one of the most ancient 
books that ever were read in Eng- 
land, belonging to the ‘ primitie 
librorum totius Kcclesie Anglican,’ 
as these gifts of St. Gregory’s are 
called by Elmham. The Bodleian is 
rich in manuscripts which, like 
this, formerly one of the treasures 
of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
had belonged to the dissolved mon- 
asteries. They found a fitting 
resting-place at Oxford; but it is 
hardly possible to say as much for 
the ‘ 81 Latin manuscripts’ sent to 
Sir Thomas Bodley in 1605 by the 
Dean and Chapter of Exeter. His 
brother, Lawrence Bodley, ‘ parson 
of Shobrook,’ was at this time a 
Canon of Exeter; and we must 
conclude that it was at his instance 
that the Chapter stripped their 
library of some of their most ancient 
and most precious ornaments. 
Among them are many manuscripts 
which had been given to the Church 
of Exeter by her first bishop, 
Leofric, under whom the see was 
transferred from Crediton in roso. 
His native county did well to re- 
cognise and to assist the noble 
work of Bodley; but it is difficult 
to understand by what right the 
Chapter thus alienated their books. 
They clearly despised (or perhaps 
could not read) the words written 
by Leofric in each volume, by which 
he gives over whomsoever should 
abstract it ‘to bondage with all the 
devils."7 At a later period the 
Dean and Chapter of Windsor 
followed the example of Exeter. 
Before the year 1610 the re- 
stored Library had become crowded 
with books; and Sir Thomas laid 
the foundation of a new building 
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at the east end of the Divinity 
School, and arranged transversely to 
it. He lived to see this finished ; 
but it can hardly have been stored 
with books before his death in 1613. 
In the mean time he had not been 
idle. He procured an arrangement 
with the Stationers’ Company by 
which they granted to the Library 
a copy of every book they printed, 
an arrangement which long after- 
wards was made binding by theCopy- 
right Acts. He began the permanent 
endowmentof the Library, bestowing 
on it sundry manors and tenements. 
He provided a massive iron chest 
with three locks for the due safety 
of the money to be kept in it, and 
the ironwork of these locks is so 
beautiful and intricate, that the 
chest is now exhibited in the pic- 
ture gallery ; and he set up a large 
bell to announce the closing hour, 
which has been lately restored to 
its place, ‘ daily thundering forth an 
unmistakable signal for the de- 
parture’ of all students. Whatever 
additions might afterwards be made, 
Sir Thomas had clearly established 
his right to call the foundation 
‘after his own name;’ and al- 
though he had not exceeded the 
age of sixty-eight, his work was 
well done when he died in 1613, 
at his house in Little Street, Bar- 
tholomew Lane, London. 

In accordance with his own de- 
sire, his body was brought to Ox- 
ford, and was interred in great 
' state, with long processions and 
with many orations, in the chapel 
of Merton, his own college, to the 
library of which he had been a great 
benefactor. After the fashion of 
the time, the University set forth 
two volumes of elegiac verses, in 
which the ‘ Ptolemy of Oxford’ was 
commemorated with due honour. 
One of these volumes was entirely 
composed by members of Merton 
College. Among the contributors 
to the other were Laud, then Pre- 
sident of St. John’s, and Isaac Cas- 
aubon. A stately monument, for 
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which Nicholas Stone, the sculptor, 
received 200/., was raised above his 
grave, which is on the north side of 
the chapel, immediately opposite a 
cenotaph erected to his friend Sir 
Henry Savile, Warden of Merton, 
but also Provost of Eton, where he 
was buried. Bodley appears on his 
monument surrounded by books, 
and attended by Grammar, Rhe- 
toric, Music, and Arithmetic; but 
‘the labour of an age in piled stones ’ 
could have afforded him no such 
lasting memorial as he had con- 
structed for himself in his lifetime. 
Of this he may have been fully 
conscious. At least he has not 
escaped the charge of being so 
‘drunk with the applause and vani- 
ties of his Library,’ that with great 
‘unthankfulnesse’ to his friends and 
brothers, he left little or nothing 
to them, ‘not even to the children 
of his wife, by whom he had all his 
wealth,’ but bestowed by his will 
nearly the whole of his money 
toward the advancement of his great 
undertaking. His brothers, at any 
rate, did not require his assistance ; 
and it was to the means thus pro- 
vided that we are principally in- 
debted for the completion of the 
quadrangle of the schools, of which 
the Library forms apart. This was 
finished no long time after Bodley’s 
death ; the architect being Thomas 
Holt of York, who was also em- 
ployed in the building of Wadham 
College, where the chapel is a very 
remarkable example of late Gothic. 
The court of the schools, plain and 
somewhat bare as it is, has never- 
theless a grave, antique character, 
not unbefitting the exterior of a 
great library. It has sometimes 
suggested reminiscences of old Ita- 
lian cities, and especially of Padua, 
which are due mainly to its height, 
and to the Gateway Tower, on the 
east side. The five storeys of this 
tower display the five classic orders 
interspersed with various arabesques 
and ornaments, and decorated, in the 
fourth storey, with a seated figure 
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of James I. This ‘picture,’ as An- 
thony 4 Wood calls it, and other 
emblems, were at first covered with 
gilding; but when the King him- 
self came from Woodstock to behold 
the new building, he found them 
too ‘ glorious,’ and commanded that 
they should be ‘whited over and 
a‘orned with ordinary colours.’ 
The ‘ whiting’ has happily disap- 
peared. In other respects, the So- 
lomon of Britain was, as_ before, 
highly content with the Library ; 
and soon afterwards (1620) pre- 
sented to it the folio edition of his 
own works. This most weighty 
volume was received by the Uni- 
versity with great ceremony, and 
was conveyed in solemn procession 
to the Library, attended by the Vice- 
Chancellor and _ four-and-twenty 
Doctors. There it was placed ‘in 
archivis’ with much respect; 
greatly to the satisfaction of King 
James, who had frowned and mut- 
tered when the University of Cam- 
bridge received their copy with less 
solemnity. Yet he gave a word of 
praise to George Herbert, then 
Public Orator, who to his letter of 
thanks for the book, added the 
lines :— 


Quid Vaticanum Bodleianumque objicis, 
hospes ? 
Unicus est nobis Bibliotheca liber. 


The King pronounced the Orator 
to be the Jewel of the University.® 

Vast accessions have enriched the 
Bodleian since this quadrangle was 
completed, and the royal volume 
was duly installed; but the interior 
of the Library, at least so far as the 
principal rooms are concerned, has 
been but little changed. The roof 
of the central reading-room—that 
chamber above the Divinity School 
with the restoration of which Bod- 
ley began his work—still displays, 
on its bosses, the arms of the 
founder, quartered with those of 


* Walton, Life of George Herbert, 
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Hone, his mother’s family (two 
bars wavy between three hone 
stones), and having ona chief the 
three ducal crowns of the Univer- 
sity shield—an addition granted to 
Bodley at this time—together with 
the motto, ‘Quarta perennis erit.’ 
The main panels are occupied by 
the University shield itself—the 
open Bible with its seven clasps, 
between the three crowns. The room 
remains much as it was seen by 
King James; but time alone—the 
two centuries and a half which 
have passed since James visited it 
—could bestow on it that charm of 
reverend antiquity so difficult to 
put into words, yet so real and so im- 
pressive; a charm felt in the stillness 
and seclusion of the place, repeopling 
it with those illustrious dead whose 
feet have often trodden the floors, 
and whose best thoughts now lie 
enshrined in the cases along its walls. 
Few libraries, whether in England 
or on the Continent, have a more ve- 
nerable air than the Bodleian. Like 
some great musical symphony, it at 
once excites and tranquillises ; and 
many an enthusiastic student might 
confess, with Sir Walter Scott, that 
his feelings within its walls resemble 
those of the ‘Persian magician, 
who visited the enchanted library in 
the bowels of the mountain, and 
willingly suffered himself to be en- 
closed in its recesses, while less 
eager sages retired in alarm.’ 
There is indeed one sound which 
occasionally floats through the air, 
but only to deepen the impression 
of quiet and distance ‘a strepitu 
seculari.’ The latticed cells wherein 
readers sit, ‘ from year to year have 
been, and still are, the resort of 
grand and grave old bees, majestic 
in size and deportment, of sonorous 
sound, and covered with the dust, 
as it were, of ages. Just as a 
solemn rookery befits an ancestral 
mansion, so these bees of the Bod- 


® Life, by Lockhart, ix. p. 55. 
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leian form a fitting accompaniment 
to the place of their choice.’ '® 

At the present time the Bodleian 
Library contains about 350,000 
printed volumes, and about 25,000 
manuscripts. The growth has been 
very gradual. After Bodley’s ‘ store 
of friends’ had sent their contribu- 
tions, and after Bodley and his 
generation had passed away, many 
very important MSS. were given 
by the Earl of Pembroke, Chancellor 
of the University, and by Sir 
Kenelm Digby ; but the first great 
benefactor was Archbishop Laud. 
Between the years 1635 and 1640 
he sent to the Library nearly 1,300 
MSS. in various languages, some of 
which are of the highest value. 
From a curious letter addressed by 
Laud to the Vice-Chancellor, Doc- 
tor Frewen, it appears that the 
books hitherto placed in the Library 
had been chained to the shelves 
after the ancient fashion (a fashion 
which may still be admired in per- 
fection in the Chapter Library at 
Hereford). Laud’s books, in 1639, 
stood unchained. ‘And I would to 
God,’ he writes, ‘the place in the 
Library for them were once ready, 
that they might be set up safe, and 
chained as the other books are; 
and yet then, if there be not care 
taken, you may have some of the 
best and choicest tractats cut out 
of the covers and purloin’d, as hath 
been done in some other libraries.’ 
The books indeed, and more than 
the books, were on the eve of ex- 
posure to great perils. Land’s 
formal letier, in which he resigns 
his office of Chancellor, dated from 
the Tower, June 21, 1641, is dis- 
played in one of the cases near the 
entrance of the Library. In 1642 
the King borrowed fool. ‘out of 
Sir Thomas Bodley’s chest,’ a sum 
which was never repaid ; and it was 
in the winter of the same year 
that Charles [., while at Oxford, 
visited the Library, and amused 
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himself with what was then a 
favourite method of enquiry into 
the future—the ‘Sortes Virgiliane.’ 
His ill-luck has often beén told. If 
the story be true, he opened on 
Dido’s denunciation of Auneas, the 
words of which are curiously ap- 
propriate to his own fate ; and Lord 
Falkland, who next consulted the 
oracle, was answered just as fit- 
tingly. Oxford surrendered to the 
troops of the Parliament in June 
1646, and Aubrey tells us that ‘ the 
first thing General Fair{ax did was 
to set a good guard of soldiers to 
preserve the Bodleian Library.’ 
Fairfax was a true lover of learning 
and of art, as he showed by his 
care for the Library at Oxford 
(which at his death he enriched 
with the Dodsworth manuscripts), 
and for the stained glass in York 
Minster. The Cavaliers are said to 
have done more harm in the Bod- 
leian than the Puritans ; but either 
party was less to be dreaded than 
the Council of War which sat at 
Westminster in 1649. In that year 
the Jews offered 600,000l1. for St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and for the 
Library at Oxford. The former 
they would have turned into a 
synagogue, the latter they would 
have sold. The Council refused to 
take less than 800,000/., and the 
offer was not renewed. This dan- 
gerous time passed away at last 
without much evil, and ten years 
later (1659) the Library received the 
second great addition to its stores, 
in the collection which the learned 
Selden left to it by his will. This 
numbered nearly 8,000 volumes, 
most of which contain Selden’s 
motto, ‘ repi wavro¢g tiv éXevOepiar.’ 
Among them is a MS. of Harding’s 
Chronicle, which once belonged to 
a Perey, Earl of Northumberland, 
whose border antipathies seem to 
have been considered in an appended 
map of Scotland, where ‘ Styx the 
infernal flood,’ and ‘the palais of 
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Pluto, King of Hel,’ are noted as 
‘neighbore to Scottz.’ 

No such benefactor as Selden 
appeared until the year 1755, when 
Richard Rawlinson, a bishop of the 
Nonjurors (he was consecrated in 
1728), left by will to the Library 
the whole of his collections—printed 
books, manuscripts, and antiquities. 
There were about 1,900 printed 
books, and 4,800 manuscripts. The 
collection is especially strong in 
history, biography, and topography, 
and had been gathered at the dis- 
persal of many famous libraries. It 
was from Rawlinson that the Bod- 
leian acquired the acknowledgment 
of the Duke of Monmouth, signed 
and sealed on the day of his 
execution, that Charles II. had de- 
clared to him that he had never 
been married to his mother. This 
acknowledgment is now displayed 
in one of the glass cases in the 
Library. The diary and note-books 
of Hearne the antiquary, 

Who snatched old stogies from the jaws of 
time, 


And drove the spiders from much prose 
and rhyme, 


were also among Rawlinson’s trea- 


sures. Extracts from them were 
published by Dr. Bliss in 1857; and 
they are full of such curious personal 
anecdote, gossip, and denunciations 
of ‘anti-monarchical Whigs,’ as 
might have been looked for from so 
thorough-paced a Jacobite and Non- 
juror. In 1701 Hearne had been 
appointed Janitor or Assistant in 
the Bodleian. He resigned this 
office in 1716, when an Act was 
passed compelling all office-holders 
to take the oaths to the existing 
Government. His Jacobitism had 
already brought him into trouble, 
and he had been ‘reported’ to the 
Vice Chancellor by a certain Whig- 
gish visitor, to whom he impru- 
dently exhibited a portrait of the 
Pretender. He fell upon hard 
times, for his love for the great 
Library, and his zeal in caring for 
ils treasures, could not well have 
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been exceeded. Whenever, in his 
explorations among the manuscript 
volumes, he came upon the hand- 
writing of Duke Humphrey of 
Gloucester—the founder, as we have 
seen, of the first Library at Oxford— 
he was wont, as he tells us, ‘ to show 
a sort of particular respect to it.’ 
‘Probably,’ suggests Mr. Macray, 
‘by such a reverential kiss as he 
once bestowed on a certain pave- 
ment of sheep’s trotters, believing 
it to be a Roman tesselation.” The 
‘religious, good, and learned Prince,’ 
as Hearne calls the Duke, wrote 
his motto, ‘moun bien mondaine,’ 
in many volumes which have found 
their way to the Bodleian. 

To the present time the only 
rivals of Rawlinson in the extent 
of their donations have been Gough 
and Douce. Gough’s collections, 
received in 1809, related chiefly to 
Anglo-Saxon and Northern litera- 
ture, and to the topography of 
Great Britain and Ireland. There 
were about 3,700 volumes. The 
library of Francis Douce, consisting 
of 16,480 printed books, 393 MSS. 
and a large collection of early and 
valuable prints and drawings, was 
bequeathed to the Bodleian in 
1834. This library is the delight 
of antiquaries. Among the manu- 
scripts are some of the finest illu- 
minated service books in the world; 
Hore, executed by the chief artists 
of their day for emperors and prin- 
cesses , and volumes of earlier date, 
which, if less elaborately enriched, 
are of still greater historical inte- 
rest. 

These are the memories—not only 
of the founder and the great 
donors, or of men who, like Hearne, 
have found their chief ‘ bien mon- 
daine’ in the diligent study of its 
stores, but more especially of the 
books themselves, with their varied 
and often eventful histories—that 
give such a charm to a stroll 
through the chambers of a great 
library like the Bodleian. Massive 
volumes, which grew slowly, year 
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after year, in the ‘scriptorium’ 
of many a noble monastery, long 
ruined, or, it may be, utterly swept 
away from the face of the earth; 
spoils of war, like the Wurtzburg 
manuscripts, rescued from the 
troopers of Gustavus Adolphus, and 
given to the Library by Laud, or 
like the books of Osorius, Bishop 
of Faro, carried off when that town 
was captured by the English fleet 
under the Earl of Essex in 1598, 
and bestowed on Bodley’s new 
foundation, it is said, by the in- 
fluence of Raleigh, who was a cap- 
tain in the squadron ; the choicest 
treasures of great princes, disper rsed, 
like the library of Charles I., in the 
storm of revolution; or volumes 
which have been handled and pored 
over by possessors whose names 
alone would give distinction to the 
simplest old ‘ tractate,’ ‘dark with 
tarnished gold ;—it is, in truth, 
under a ‘weight of time and of 
history’ that the ‘groaning shelves’ 
are bending. What changes and 
what dispersions, wrote Southey 
of his own library, ‘must have 
taken place, to make it possible that 
these books should be brought to- 
gether here among the Cumberland 
mountains !’!! What changes, what 
dispersions, what revolutions, and 
what passing away of whole worlds 
of thought and of action, tell their 
silent stories in the collections 
which make up the great Library 
of Oxford! Here, for example, 
among the Laudian manuscripts is 
the Peterborough copy of that 
old English chronicle which before, 
and for a short time after, the Nor- 
man Conquest was regularly com- 
piled in certain of the greater monas- 
teries. Thisrecord was continned for 
nearly a century after the others; 
and neither the great existing 
church of ‘ Peterborough the 
Proud’ nor the fragments of its 
once stately monastery take us 
back so empny into the days of 
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the ‘alien king,’ and of the struggle 
between Norman and Englishmen, 
as those leaves of grey parchment 
on which the monk entered his 
record of the troubles that had 
fallen on England. Here, again, 
one of many precious manuscripts 
bequeathed to the Library by Francis 
Junius in 1678 is the famous poem 
of Cxedmon, the ‘ceorl’ attached 
to St. Hilda’s Abbey on the Whitby 
headland, whose first verses (so 
Bede asserts) were composed in his 
sleep, and who afterwards elabo- 
rated this long paraphrase of the 
Scriptures. This is the solitary 
manuscript of what is the earliest 
English poem ; and its adventures, 
could they be recovered, might well 
prove as remarkable as the poem 
itself. The Codex Rushworthianus, 
given in 1681 by John Rushworth, 
the historian of the Long Parliament, 
carries us across the lrish Sea and 
back to the days when Ireland was 
in truth a land of learning. It is 
a MS. of the Latin Gospels, writtep 
by an Irish scribe, MacRegol, wh« 
records his name on the last leaf; 
and is glossed with an interlinear 
Anglo-Saxon translation. It is said, 
though improbably, to have been in 
Bede’s possession ; but the Saxon 
gloss tells its own story, and quietly 
asserts the intercourse between the 
Churches. Not one of the superb 
manuscripts which, displayed under 
glass, immediately attract the at- 
tention of the visitor as he enters 
the Library, but is worth dwelling 
upon, not only for its beauty asa 
work of high art, but for its actual 
history, and, not less, for the asso- 
ciations which it suggests and illus- 
trates, It may be mentioned that 
some of the finest of these manu- 
scripts formed part of a collection 
made by a Venetian Jesuit named 
Canonici, who died in 1806. In 
1817 the Bodleian bought the 
whole of his manuscripts, about 
2,045 in number, for the sum of 
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5,444/., a larger sum than has been 
expended at one time by the trus- 
tees of the Library before or since. 
In this collection came fifteen 
manuscripts of Dante, the first 
which the Bodleian possessed, not- 
withstanding a wonderful story 
told by a certain Girolamo Gigli 
abont 1717—how in the Bodleian 
Library at ‘Osfolk’ there was a 
MS. of the Divina Commedia which 
had been used for wrapping up 
Florentine cheeses, and so had 
been brought into England. The 
odour of the cheese (says this vera- 
cious chronicler) had so penetrated 
the manuscript that it was neces- 
sary to protect it from mice by a 
brace of traps constantly placed 
near it. Hence it was known as 


the ‘ Book of the Mousetrap.’ 

The Bodleian is famous for its 
vast assemblage of Oriental manu- 
scripts, collected at various times, 
but begun by Bodley himself, who 
had desired the Consul at Aleppo 
of the Company of English Mer- 


chants to procure for him such 
books. But it would be idle to 
attempt any further delving among 
the treasures of this great store- 
house. Two additional books only 
shall find a place here—the first 
because it is the handywork of a 
countryman of Bodley’s, and de- 
serves the respect of all Devonians; 
the second because it is in itself 
unique, and is one of the great 
marvels of the Library. The Rev. 
William Davy, vicar of Lustleigh, 
in Devonshire, wrote and printed 
with his own hands, between the 
years 1795 and 1807, twenty-six 
volumes of A System of Divinity, in 
a Course of Sermons on the First 
Institutions of Religion. Fourteen 
copies only were printed, in a very 
indifferent type, of which the author 
possessed only sufficient to print 
two pages at once. It must have 
been with no small zeal that he 
worked—‘ arte mea,’ he says, ‘di- 
urno nocturnoque labore ’—in his 
remote parsonage under the shadow 
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of the Dartmoor hills. Whatever 
the merits of the System may 
be, the book so laboriously ela- 
borated well deserved a _ place 
among the ‘Curiusitiesof Literature’ 
in the Bodleian. The second book 
or ‘collection’ is of very different 
quality. In 1839 Mrs. Sutherland 
presented to the Library the folio 
editions of Clarendon’s History of 
the Rebellion, of his Life, and of 
Burnet’s History of his own times. 
These are inlaid and bound in 
sixty-one elephant folio volumes, 
and illustrated with no less than 
19,224 drawings and engravings: 
‘portraits of every person and 
views of every place in any way 
mentioned in the text or connected 
with the subject-matter.’ The 
collection was begun in 1795 by 
the husband of the donor, who 
continued it after his death. It is 
enough to say that there are 743 
portraits of Charles I. 373 of 
Cromwell, and 552 of Charles II. 
The views of London are in number 
309, and there are 166 of West- 
minster. 

Such curiosities as are frequently 
assembled under the wing of a 
great library, are not wanting in 
the Bodleian. The founder himself 
procured from Sir Richard Lee, to 
whom it had been given by the Czar 
of Muscovy, a cloak lined with the 
wool of ‘certaine livinge creatures 
in the shape of lambes, which grow 
out of the ground in Tartaria,’ the 
wool being ‘of excellent use and 
vertue, especially against the plague 
and other noysome diseases of those 
cuntries.’ This was, of course, the 
famous Agnus Scythicus, the mystery 
of which is explained by the re- 
markable woolly growth which is 
found on the large Polypodium Ba- 
rvometz—a Tartarian fern, of which 
specimens may be seen at Kew and 
elsewhere. Sir Richard Lee’s cloak 
was greatly envied by the ‘ Kinge of 
Swethland,’ whom he visited on his 
homeward journey. He brought back 
‘divers other rich furres and rari. 
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ties . .. the greatest part whereof the 
Queene tooke of him, and promised 
him recompense for them, which she 
never performed ; which was partly 
the cause that he concealed this 
garment from her during her life.’ 
Thus it came to the Bodleian, where 
it is no longer to be found, although 
an ‘ark of sweet-smelling wood’ 
was prepared for its reception. This 
was a more worthy marvel than Guy 
Faux’s lantern—still to be admired 
in the Picture Gallery. It was given 
to the University in 1639 by Robert 
Heywood, the son of a ‘Justice 
Heywood’ who assisted in search- 
ing the cellars of the Parliament 
House, and arrested Faux with the 
lantern in his hand. It has a neigh- 
bour in a chair made from the wood 
of the Golden Hind, the ship in 
which Sir Francis Drake sailed 
round the world. It is hardly fair 


to number among similar curiosities 
the fragment of Charles the First's 
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waistcoat (so called) in which a 
New Testament exhibited in one of 
the glass cases is bound. More in- 
teresting, because certainly authen- 
tic, are the specimens of Queen 
Elizabeth’s skill in embroidery. A 
New Testament which belonged to 
her is bound in a covering worked 
by herself, with various mottos—as 
*Celum patria,’ ‘Scopus vite Xpiis.’ 
Another book, sent by her from 
Ashridge in 1644, to ‘our most 
noble and vertuous Quene Katherin’ 
(Katherine Parr), is embroidered 
with theQueen’s initials, on a ground 
of blue silk. 

An annual speech, in honour of 
Sir Thomas Bodley, is still made 
‘in scholé linguarum.’ But it is 
little needed. His memorial will en- 
dure so long as Oxford ‘ stands 
where it does,’ and while one stone 
of his great Library remains on 
another. 

Ricwarp Jouy Kine. 





